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The   Expansive   Sixties 
.TIE  YEAR  1863 


According  to  Langley's  1862  Directory,  the  following 
places  of  amusement  were  in  existence  in  that  years 

American  Theatre,  E  side  Sansome  between  California 

and  Sacramento 
Gilbert's  Eelodeon,  corner  Clay  and  Kearny 
.  Bella  Union  Kelodeon,  N  side  Washington  near  Kearny 
Hayes  Park  Pavilion,  corner  Lag-ana  and  Hayes 
Jenny  Lind  I'ielodeon,  8  side  Commercial  between 

Eontgomery  and  Kearny 
Eaguire's  Opera  House,  N  side  Washington  near 

IVPntgomei'y 
Eetropolitan  Theatre,  W  side  Eontgomery  between 

Washington  and  Jackson 
Music  Hall,  3  side  Eontgomery  near  Bush 
Tucker's  Academy  of  Music,  87-}  Montgomery 
Union  Theatre,  3  side  Commercial  between  Kearny 

and  Dupont 
S'illows,  Valencia  near  Eissicn  Dolores 

In  January  1863  Tucker's  Academy  of  Eusic  was  purchased 

by  the  Oddfellows  to  be  remodelled  as  their  headquarters,  and, 

as  we  have  noted,  a  new  theatre  called  the  Eureka,  located  on 

Montgomery  between  California  and  Pine,  was  erected  late  in 

18 62.  r 

.  1863  was,  decide\y,  a  year  for  novelties.  A  series  of 
visiting  stars  enlivened  the  local  tlieatre  and  lent  color  to 
the  city.  Always  Eaguire  led  the  March,  constantly  varying 
his  stride  and  sometimes  limping  while  his  opponents  gathered 
fresh  laurels j  but  Eaguire^  was,  first  and  last,  the  man  to 
be  conjured  with  in  San  Francisco  during  this  period. 

Eaguire  commenced  the  year  with  minstrels  in  his  Opera 
House.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  his  black-face 
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comedians  and  variety  players  offered  changing  programs, 

usually  high- lighted  by  farce  or  burlesque.  On  January  17, 

for  instance,  the  burlesque  was  a  new  pirce  caller  "King 

Blear,"  apparently  a  satire  on  ''King  Lear."  Appropriately, 

that  confirmed  debauche*,  Courtaine,  played  the  lead  in  the 

play,  which  v/as  castigated  by  the  Bulletin  as  "among  the 

dullest  of  extravaganzas.  The  music  is  commonplace,  and  the 

acting  spasmodic  and  heavy."   During  February  Courtaine 

starred  in  other  farces,  more  successfully  burlesquiing  "The 

Colleen  Dawn,"  "Fra  Diavolo,"  "Macbeth." 

On  February  14  a  local  extravaganza  by  Walter  Leraan 

played  for  one  night  only,  but  is  of  sufficient  inti  rest  to 

be  recorded*  It  was  titled,  "King  Caucus"  and  included  in 

the  cast : 

Hon.  Chairman.  •  • « Win.  0 'Neil 

Mr.  Vater-y,  a  secret  agent Harry  Brown 

Hon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Butte ......... Gam  Veil s 

Hon.  incHighton  of  Mariposa Ben  Cotton 

Hon.  Mr.  Catskill  of  Butfee Billy  Birch 

Hon.  Mr.  Fitch  of  El  Dorado H.  H.  Gates 

Hon.  Mr.  Pekin  of  Chinatown. ...  .Mrs.  -Franks 
Biddy  of  the  Golden  Eagle.*.. • ..Miss  Jennie 

I andeville 

Walter  Leman,  in  his  Memories ,  says  that  the  piece  was 
originally  presented  in  Sacramento  during  the  legislative 
session  and  was  witnessed  by  a  pleased  and  aroused  public  for 
about  a  week.  The  play  was  particularly  appropos  at  the  t ime 
because  of  a  then  recent  exposure  of  bribery  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

On  March  9  Maguire  changed  from  variety  to  drama.  His 
opening  play  was  "The  Octoroon."   (V/heatleigh  was  not,  of 
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course |  on  hand  to  challenge  Maguire's  rights.)   With  James 
Bowling  as  his  stage  manager,  Maguire's  cast  included:  Frank 
Mayo,  Wm.  0 'Nelly  W.  Barry,  c.  R.  Tho.rne.,  and  Sophie  Edwin, 
Lulj*  Sweet,  ur.  \7.  G.  Forbes. 

Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan,  Eureka,  and  American  had 
suffered  varying  fortunes.   Tibbetts  held  the  Metropolitan 
open  with  his  troupe  of  players,  including  Mrs.  Hayne  and 
Caroline  Cha  man,  until  January  13.   The  only  noteworthy 

a. 

play  during  that  period  was  a  new  piece  shown  on  Janury  8, 
"Afraja,  the  Sorcerer,  and  his  Silver  .Cave"  by  George  H.  Miles. 

On  January  13  Tibbetts  brought  John  Wilson's  Mammoth' 
Circus  Troupe  to  the  theatre  for  a  week,  reopening  on  the  23rd 
with  John  Wilson  as  Acting  Manager  and  a  "Star  Company," 
including  J.  B.  Booth,  Mrs.  Judah,  and  Agnes  Perry.  Mrs. 
Perry's  husband,  H.  A.  Perry,  had  died  of  consumption  almost 
exactly  a  year  before,  at  the  age  of  37;  and,  later,  after 
Booth  had  endured  a  great  tragedy  in  his  own  family,  Mrs. 
Perry  became  his  third  wife. 

In  the  meantime  Leighton  was  starring  his  own  wife  and, 
subsequently,  Mrs.  Stark  at  the  new  Eureka,  destined  to  have 
only  a  few  months  of  serious  dramatic  fare. 

On  January  13  the  Bianchis  and  others  of  the  Grand  Opera 
Company  opened  the  American,  playing  old  familiar  operas  and 
one  new  one,  "Masaniello"  by  Auber,  presented  on  January*^. 
The  season  lasted  only  ten  days,  after  which  occasional  operas 
interrupted  the  dramatic  schedule  at  the  Metropolitan. 

On  February  IS  the  Metropolitan  made  another  bid  for 
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attention  with  a  Grand  Dramatic  Spectacle,  "The  Legend  of 

Gold,"  by  a  local  woman  named  Hits.  Margaret  Hosmer.  In  spite 

of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hayne  played  the  lead  in  this,  play, 

the  bulletin  dismissed  it  with  the  comment:   "The  story  is  of 

no  gieat  account,  yet  it  serves  sufficiently  to  introduce  the 

beautiful  scenery  and  make  the  spectacle  interesting." 

By  the  end  of  February  the  first  dramatic  season  at  the 

r,ureka  had  dragged  to  an  end,  the  last  important  production 

at  this  house  being  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  on  February  25.  There 

followed  a  number  of  benefits,  always  frequent  Especially  at 

the  conclusion  of  a  season  or  engagment.  On  March  18  the  <  ' 

-\ 

theatre  housed  "The  Great  American  Giantess—The  Tallest, 
Most  Perfectly  Formed  and  Most  Attractive  Development  of 
Feminine  Beauty  Upon  Earth. M  The  lady  in  question  was  said 
to  be  23  years  old,  seven  feet  high;  admission  was  25$ .  She 
was  later  replaced  by  "100  Mirrors  of  the  '/orld,"  evidently 
a  series  of  panoramas.  Free  presents  were  distributed  to 
audiences  as  premiums  and  added  inducements. 

On  March  19  the  Metropolitan  presented  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  the  company  augmented  to  include  the  Leightons  and 
Mrs.  Kayne.  Maguire  was  now  offering  competition,  presenting 
on  March  30  one  of  those  elaborate  spectacles  which  seem  to 
have  been  dear  to  the  public  of  the  Sixties,  "The  Enchanted 
Beauty. "   This  production,  criticized  for  exces  ive  length 
and  a  certain  tediousness  at  times,  contained  several 
magnificent  settings.   It  ran  until  April  9  and  was  so 
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successful  that  Maguire  continued  to  interlard  his  plays  with 

ballets,  adding  Lille.  Caroline  Acosta  and  IS*  Hippolyte 

Y/iethoff  to  his  company  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  recruiting 

a  corps  de  ballet  of  some  fifty  local  women.  Acosta  and 

Wiethoff  made  §£  themselves  an  important  place  in  the  local 

■f  development  of  dance  and  pantomime  in  the  next  few  year^  On 

this  first  important  local  ap-  earance  the  Bulletin  said  of  the 

lady  j 

"Mile*  Acosta  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
long  face,  long  arms, and  long  legs,  but  her 
dancing  is  graceful,  and  she  shows  surprising 
strength  andagility." 

During  April  Charles  Tibbetts,  Lessee  of  the  Metropolitan  , 

took  over  the  Eureka  Theatre  also  and  made  an  attempt  to  keep 

both  houses  open  concurrently.  He  also  undertook  ^o  present 

Grand  Opera  at  intervals  during  April,  engaging  the  Bianchis 

and  two  new  stars,  Signor  Josephine  D'Ormy  and  Signor  Augusto 

Fellini.   On  April  13,  at  the  Grand  Reopening  of  the  Eureka 

by  Tibbetts'  dramatic  company,  two  new  plays  were  offered , 

"White  Lies"  and  "The  Volunteers,"  the  latter  involving  a 

drill  by  females  in  military  attire.  In  the  acting  troupe 

/      were:   Mrs.  Hayne,  Mrs.  Perry,  Jennie  Kandeville,  0elle  Land, 
Messrs'.  J.  3.  Booth,  S.  Thayer,  G.  E.  Locke,  Fred  Franks,  S. 

*/  W.  Leach,  S.  Chapman,  ^rescott.   The  theatre  had  been  sss. 

redecorated  for  the  occasion  with  "a  new  act-drop — an 
architectural  composition  of  temples,  columns,  arches  and 
gushing  waters."  On  April  25  this  beauty  was  the  setting  for 
*  a  Mammoth  Crocodile,  which  replaces  the  actors  on  the  new 

stage . 
V  The  operatic  p^e-formances  continued  until  the  end  of 
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April,  an  important  occasion  being  the  presentation  on  April 

A 
1G  of  the  First  Grand  Opera  matinee  ever  advertised  in 

California,   The  opera  was  "Norma."   On  May  1  the  on  ratio 

season  had  concluded  and  the  combined  circuses  of  John  Wilson 

and  H.  C".  Lee  took  possession  of  the  Metropolitan.  On  May  18 

a  new  opera  season  began  *at  this  theatre,  the  opening  piece 

being  a  new  opera ,  "Luisa  Killer," 


With  the  Eureka  housing  a  crocodile  (which  soon  roved  to 

The  Willows)  and,  later,  a  Panorama  of  the  War,  with  the 

Metropolitan  devoted  to  a  circus  and  then  to  o  era,  and  the 

American  dark,  Maguire  again  had  things  his  own  way  in  May. 

He  took  advantage  of  his  situation  to  bring  out  a  series  of 

"novelties."  On  Kay  4  he  showed,  for  the  first  time  in 

California,  "Blonde ttej  or,"1fhe  Haughtij  Prince  and  ^retty 

Peasant."   On  Kay  1G  Lucille  Western* s  version  of  that 

famous  play,  "East  Lynne,"  was  offered  and  received  without 

too  much  enthusiasm  by  local  critics.'  The  Bulletin  reviewer 

titled  it  "the  latest  contribution  to  the  sensational  school 

of  the.  drama"  and  waxed  ironic: 

"The. * .novel.. .is  a  very  painful  one,  but 
in  the  drama  it  is  still  more  so.   Hie  morality 
and  taste  of  such  pieces  is  doubtful,  yet  people 
will  soe  them  and  sit  them  out." 

When,  on  May  2G,  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  returned 

to  the  city,  Maguire  had  his  'bensation  drama'1  on  his  hands 

as  well  as  the  black-face  company.  He  therefore  took  over  the 

mreka,  which  had  already  undergone  many  changes  in  its  brief 

history,  and  advertised  the  minstrels  there  at  25£  and  60?U 
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They  made  the  first  outstanding  success  the  house  had  known. 

Haguire,  in  the  vanguard  as  far  as  introduction  of 
"sensation"  play3  was  concerned,  capitalized  on  their  new 
popularity.   An  excerpt  from  a  Bulletin  comment  of  June  2 
indicates  the  nature  of  these  new  melodramas: 

"'Sensation  'drama'  bears  sway  here.  Following 

Hast  Lynne  and  'The  ~)ead  Heart twe  are  tonight  to  have 
The  udstake  of  a  Lire.   This  piece  has  not  vet  been 
performed  in  this  country. .  .I.r.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Thorne 
have  been  happily  contrasted  in  some  recent  pieces; 
the  one  representing  the  romantic,  brave 5  virvuous, 
proud  young  man,  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  and  the 
other  the  polished,  unscrupulous  rascal,  triumphant 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  fated  to  bite  the  dust. 
.  The  heroine ,  represented  by  Mrs.  Edwin,  is  of  course 
the  female  counterpart  of  -r.  Mayo's  role.   Mr.  Barry 

is  the  funny  nan,  par  excellence,  of  the  piece- 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  wicked." 

Never  a  man  to  run  anything  into  the  ground,  Maguire 
reversed  his  policy  abruptly  in  mid-month,  taking  on  Mrs. 
Hayne  and  J.  H.  Taylor  for  a  Grand  Combination  Week,  in  which 
he  showed  the  old-timers:   "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  "Othello." 

Finally  he  brought  in  a  war  drama  on  June. 29.  This 
piece  was  called  "Ke  p  Step  to  the  Music  of  the  Union."  It 
starred  Sophie  Edwin  and  Taylor,  and  was  "a  poor  affair," 
the  leading  Confed  rate  officer  being  "  a  mighty  hard 
character,  who  is  ever  drawing  his  bowie  knife  and  making 
himself  offensive  to  friends  and  foes  alike."  (BulLeJbin, 
June  30.)   This  prise  villain  was  played  by  tir.  Thome. 

July,  always  marked  by  fervent  patriotic  demonstrations, 
was  this  year  celebrated  in  the  theatres  a  1 30  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  bit  late,  Haguire  offered  a  new  -drama,  locally 
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written' by  G.  S.  3.  Howe  and  called  "Scenes  in  Congress- 
July  4th,  1776* "   During  almost  the  whole  month  a  Polyorama 
of  the  V:ar  was  on  display  at  Piatt's  Music  Hall. 

Ivlaguire  showed  a  new  sensation  piece  in  early  July, — 
"Lady  Audley's  Secret,"— but  he  had  a  greater  "novelty"  in  . 
store.  On  July  20  Annettclnce  returned  to  the  scene  of 
former  triumphs  for  an  engagement  at  Liaguire's.  Her  initial 
appearance,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  J.  H.  Taylor,  was 
in  that  hackneyed  piece,  "The  Hunchback."  San  Fr.ncisco  found 
her  little  changed,  found  her  vehicle  less  so.  An  amusing 
incident  made  her  debut  memorable.' 

Always  frank,  and  sometimes  painfully  so,  in  its  criticisms, 
the  Bulletin  ventured  to  remark  in  the  course  of  a  review  of 
"'■^he  Hunchbacks"!   "These  pieces  have  been  'played  to  d  ath* 
in  thi 3  city;  and  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  sit  them  out — 
even  with  Iuiss  Ince  as  the  heroine."   There  is  no  explanation— 
unless  this  particular  comment  is  self-explanatory-  for  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  all  advertisements  f$rxi  Maguire's  theatres 
in  the  Bulletin*  There  was  no  mention  of  the  productions  at 
the  Eureka  or  the  Opera  House  in  this  pap/er  for  some  months. 

Sonsultation  of  the  Alta  California  reveals  the  fact  that, 
except  for  brief  assumption  of  the  dual  roles  of  Lady  Isabel 
and  Fine.  vine  in  "East  Lynne"  (parts  played  earlier  by  both 
Sophie  Edwin  and  lira.  Hayne),  Mi  s  Ince  confined  herself  to 
the  classics.  We  find  among  her  vehicles  the  following:   "As 
You  Like  It,"  "Medea,"  "Lusrefcia  Borgia,"  "Mary,  vuecn  of  Scots," 
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X'      "PizarrO,"  "Camille,"  "Armand;  or,  pie  Peer  and  the  Peasant," 
ana  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

Maguire  was  again  without  competition  in  the  dramatic 
field.   On  June  29  the  Metropolitan  opened  for  two  wee  cs  with 
a  variety  bill  including,  a  ballet  troupe*  Among  the  players 
were:  Mile*  Acosta,  LI.  and  lime.  Masoartie,  LI.  Wiethoff, 
LI.  Enrico  "arodi.  ihe  stage  manager  was  James  Dowling.  For 
the  rest |  there  were  a  number  of  operatic  benefits  at  this 
theatre  in  July  but  no  i   egular  dramatic  performance. 

On  July  2  Maguire  opened  a  new  Opera  House  in  the 
boom  town,  '"'irginia  uity.   ;,'ith  Jan  Francisco  audiences 
turned  capricious,  he  looked  for  new  outlets  for  entertainment. 

He  was  in  a  fow  years  to  relinquish  this  interest  and  his 
Opera  House  was  some  years  later  destroyed  by  fire* 

August  brought  to  San  Francisco  one  of  those  great 
events  in  its  theatrical  history  which  was  to  become  legend. 
It  was  in  this  month  that  Maguire  brought  the  famous  Adah 
Isaacs  Menken  to  his  Opera  House. 

Long  before  Lola  Montez  had  put  in  an  appearance  in 
/  San  Francisco,  the  newspapers  had  carried  notes  ahd  comments 

on  this  famous  enchantress'  life;  similarly,  "the  Menken," 
as  she  was  called, had  become  locally  famous  before  she 
showed  a  dark  ringlet  or  a  shapely  leg  in  the  city.   Fart  of 
this  early  California  fame  was  attributable  to  Adah's 
infatuation  with,  and  marriage  to,  a  local  boy  who  had  gone 
to  New  York  and  "was  playing  havoc  among  the  dramatic mslins  " 
at  Laura  Keene's  theatre. 


->  c-( 


reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Do  Young  itoseua 


ADAH  ISAACS  MSIKEH 
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Adah  Bertha  Theodore  or  McCord,  as  she  is  variantly 
identified  by  biographers t  was  born  in  Kew  Orleans  in  1835. 
(It  is  significant  that  these  simple  facts,  as  well  as  any- 
definite  knowledge  of  her  antecedents,  were  many  times  denied 
and  varied  by  Adah,  so  that  her  biographers  have  difficulty 
iii  agreeing  upon  anything)   She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  f  Jewish  parents;  this  is  one  fact  relating  to  her 
early  life  which  the  Menken  never  denied.   Indeed,  because  of 
ho* known  habit  of  romanticizing  an  already  romantic  >ast, 
the  actress  was  suspected  of  adopting  a  pose  in  the 
acceptance  of  Hebraic  inheritance,  and  there  are  vigorous 
disclaimers  of  its  actual  foundation  in  facts. 

Adah  was  doubtless  fired  in  her  youth  by  a  desire  to 
emulate  Lola  Monte z  and  other  known  ladies  of  romantic  facinatio  n 
it  is  to  this  enduring  admiration  that  we  may  attribute  her 
later  insistence  that  she  v/as  .  Spanish  descent  and  her 
adoption  of  a  Cpanish  name— unless  it  is  also  true  that  her 
mother  was  a  Creole.   it  was  perhaps  natural  that  she  should 
see  in  the  theatre  her  best  chance  to  at  ain  the  reputation 
she  wished  to  establish  for  herself.  She  Is  said  to  have 
made  amateur  attempts  in  Hew  Orleans,  to  have  travelled  in 
the  southern  states  as  a  raw  recruit  to  the  stage  in  her 
late  teens,  appearing  at  the  French  Opera  House  in  New 
Orleans  and  in  Texas.   In  1S56  she  married  Alexander  Isaac 
Menken,  a  musician  who  lived  in  Cincinnati* 

Adah  v/as  not  long  srasyisfied  with  a  domestic  role  and 
soon  separated  from  her  first  husband*  She  did,  however,  6<*&M,\f- 
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his  name  as  a  permanent  possession.,  billing  herself  as  -can 
*  Isaacs  Mfinken  in  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  connection 

of  which  she  was  so  prod.,   she  went  to  New  York,  where  she 
)/  was  fascinated,  a^  the  strutting  bully,  Jolin  Car  el  Heenan, 

an  ex-blacksmith  and  present  prize-fighter,  known  in  the 
profession  as  Ithe  Benic^x  Boy"  because  he  came  from  the  little 
town  of  3enicia,  California* 

The  history  of  her  marriage  with  Heenan  in  1853  was 
brief  and  tumultuous.  Heenan  left  her,  bound  for  England  to 
further  his  career.  Alexander  Menken,  her  first  husband, 
turned  up  in  1360 ,  filing  suit  for  divorce  and  claiming  that 
he  had  never  released  his  wife — hence  that  her  connection  was 
illegal.  In  any  case  the  herald  of  September  5,  1SG1,  carried 
a  note  that  Adah  had  filed  suit  for  divorce  from  Heenan  in 
Woodstock,  Illinois,  on  the  previous  August  7.   She  was  to 
marry  twice  after  this*  Robert  Henry  Newell ,  her  husband  at 

the  time  of  her  can  Francisco  visit,  was  a  professional  humorist*) 

it 

(Pseudonym,  Orpheus  0.  Kerr).  Her  fourth  husband,  James  Paul 
Darkley,  she  was  to  acquire  in  1866.  There  was  then  a 
tumultuous  period  of  poetic-dramatic  adventure  during  which 
Menken  was  intimate  with  Swinburne  in  London  and  ^amas  in  Paris, 
finally  dying  alone  in  France  at  the  age  of  33* 

During  her  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  Menken  was  at  the 
height  of  her  brief  glory.  uo   actress,  as  the  word  was  then 
interpreted,  she  was  forced  to  depend  on  personality  and 
sensationalism  to  sell  seats  to  her  performance sv   The  Menken 
had  a  fine  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  a  beautiful  figure  jj£- 


s 
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— of  the,  then  admired  type.  She  had,  moreover,  an  understanding 
of  beauty,  a  cameraderie ,  and  a  ready  gift  for  poignant  verse 
which  won  for  her,  in  San  Francisco  ad  later  in  Virginia  iCity, 
the  friendship,  admiration,  or  passionate  interest  of  such 
men  as  Mark  Twain, • BBet  ftarte ,  Joaquin  Miller,  Artemus  Ward, 
and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 

It  was  in  1861  that  LenkenV  had  first  attempted  the 
role  in  which  she  was  to  make  her  great  success.  At  that 
time  she  had  been  in  New  York  struggling  to  find  parts.  An 
/  ambitious  manager  in  Albany  asked  her  if  $he  would  play  the 
male  role  of  "Mazeppa."   After  some  demur,  Menken  accepted, 
and  her  career  was  made. 

The  play  '•Mazeppa"  was  a  well-known  thriller  ating 
back  to  1831,  which  had  been  frequently  produced  in  j&n 
Francisco,  always  with  men  in  the  title  role.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Tartar  Prince,  captured  in  sattle  with 
Polish  forces,  who  falls  in  love  with  an  enemy's  beautiful 
daughter.   In  reprisal,  the  Idlish  people  condemn  him  to  be 
bound  naked  to  a  fiery  untamed  steed  and  turned  loose  in  the 
wastes  of  Asia.  The  horse  flies  to  the  hills  and  eventually 
returns  the  hero  to  his  father's  castle;  Mazeppa  wins  his 
lady,  and  so  on. 

In  those  days  of  circumspection  and  modesty,  the 
flesh-colored  tights  and  clipped  hair  and  brief  drapery  which 
Menken  wore  in  this  part  were  daring  in  the  extre  e.  i&c 
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The  sensation  was  also  enhanced  by  the  traditional  stage 
settings  for  the  scene  with  the  runaway  horse.  Usually 
the  scenery  was  constructed  to  represent  a  mountain  -with  a 
zig-zag.  path  receding  toward  the  top  in  a  series  of  Inclined 
/    planes  which  proved  a  test  *»  any  horse's  surefootedneso  and 
of  any  actor's  nerve.   That  the  peril  was  not  all  simulated 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Menken  was  the  victim  of 
several  minor  accidents  while  playing  the  role  in  San  Francisco* 

On  August  17,  1363,  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  was  announced  to 
appear  as  Kazeppa  at  Maguire's  Opera  House.  Because  of  a 
"severe  indisposition"  her  debut-was  postponed,  and  a  newly 
i/    a  rived  actres  ,  recently  ad  ded  to  Maguire's  company ,  was 
featured  for  a  few  days  in  stock  plays,  supported  by  Prank 
Mayo,  Sophie  Edwin,  and  J.  3.  Booth.  On  August  24  "Mazeppa" 
was  finally  produced,  with  the  same  three  members  of  the 
stock  company  supporting  Menken  in  her  role,  she  drew  huge 
crowds  of  adulant  males  and  curious  females,  prices  having 
been  raised  to  50^  and  $1.00,  with  an  additional  charge  of 
'50$)  for  reserved  seats.  The  theatre  was,  of  course, 
tr emendo i x  s ly  c  r owded . 

The  critics  were  not  too  unkind,  or  were  also 

englamoured.  Said  the  Alta  of  the  next  day; 

"She  showed  herself  more  of  an  accomplished 
actress  than  we  had  bern  led  to  believe  from  the 
sensational  notices  which  have  beset  her  career- 
Aside  from  her  personal  attractions,  which  are 
great,  she  is  quite  an  actress*" 

/  "Mezeppa"  ran  for  some  nights,  the  critics  agreeing  that 

the  show  improved  nightly.  Audiences  flocked  to  be  amazed 
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at  the  Menken1 s  daring  feat  and  to  be  shocked  at  her  pink 
silk  tights  and  short-cropped  hair. 

Adah  played  in  San  Francisco  for  a  month  before  fatigue, 
according  to  the  announcement,  necessitated  curtailment  of 
the  engagement.  During  this  time  she  played  Ma7epna  for  at 
least  half  of  her  appearances,  but  attempted  other  roles  as 
follows:  the  trl-partite  role  of  Henri  St.  Aire,  Hamet' 
Carmauly  and  nathilde  de  Merio.  in  "The  French  Spy"; 
William  in  "Black-Byed  Susan";  Catherine  Kloper,  "with 
pas  seul",  in  "Lola  Monte zj   or,  Catching  a  Governor";  title 
roles  in  "The  Whistler,"  a  new  play,  and  "The  Unprotected 
Female,"  a  burlesque.  ,J-he  Ajjta  was  again  lenient,  hinted  that 
miss  Menken  was  a  trifle  stagey  in  her  acting— "perhaps  we 
would  be  more  just  in  say  ng  she  appears  on  the  whole  to 
more  advantage  when  not  encumbered  by  the  figures  of  rhetoric." 
\/  v  The  incidents  of  note  interupted  the  even  tenor  of  the 

Menken's  triumph.  On  August  26,  "the  representation  derived 
additional  interest  from  a  faux  pas  of  the  'fiery  and  untamed 
steed'  making  a  slip  in  the  bare-back  act,  but  Menken's 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  prevented  a  mishap."   On 
September  22  the  newspapers  made  the  interesting  announcement: 

"It  being  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 

Day, of  atonement,  and  Kiss  Menken  being  a 
Jewess,  she  will  not  appear." 

Sophie  Edwin  in  "East  Lynne"  substituted. 


It  was  inevitable  that,  after  Menken's  engagement  and 
in  view  of  her  announced  return  appearance  to  follow,  there 
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should  have  been  a  let-down  in  theatrical  affairs  during  the 
fall.   Maguire  tried  to  maintain  the  public  excitement  by 
introducing  a  mechanical  novelty,  a  Ghost  Illusion,  in  well 
known  plays.   Thie- .was  a  trick  which  had  proved  very  popular 
in  the  east  and  in  Europe  1   A  slanted  sheet  of  plate  glass 
was  inclined  toward  the  audience  at  a  designated  spot,  the 
"ghost"'  actor  moved  about  below  the  level  of  the  sta  e  floor, 
and  v;as  reflected  like  a  passerby  in  a  shop  window. 
Accessing  to  the  Alt  a  calcium  and  oxyhydrogen  light  and 
electric  light  were  employed  to  give  the  effect.  The  first 
play  in  wi.ich  the  illusion  v.:as  used  was  "The  Castle  -Jpectre," 
with  Ifirs.  Edwin,  Lulu  Sweet,  Messrs.  Kayo,  Booth,  Miderson, 
Barry,  and  'lhoman  in  the  cast. 

The  Illusion  was  repeated  successfully  in  "Hamlet"  and 
in  several  other  plays  after  the  newly  arrived  Fanny  ernham 
of  Australia  was  Introduced  to  unenthusiastic  audiences. 
Mrs.  Leighton  then  starred  at  the  theatre  for  a  few  days; 
then  Fanny  Morgan:  and  finally  McKean  Buchanan  appeared  in 

A 

"Julius  Caesar"  and  "London  Assurance."   Mrs.  Emily  Jordan 

reappeared  after  an  absence  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  on 

October  16  the  Marsh  Juvenile  Comedians,  who  had  been  touring 

for  four  years,   eturned  to  play  at  the  Opera  Ho  ;se  until 

November  12. 

On  November  14  Maguire  s  aged  a  "grand  re-opening"  of 

legitimate  drama,  showing  "The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Ian." 

The  next  night  he  introduced  J.  H.  Allen,  tragedian.,"  in 

i 
"The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp."  Allen  made  a  Bral}.  ^plash: 
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"Mr,  Allen  was  received  with  great  favor,  ;  nd 


ice 
the 


as  he  progressed,  in  his' part,  wor  :ed  the  audient 
up  to  a  furore  seldom  met  with. .  .He'tiecidffly  tl 
best  young  actor  who  has  visited  the  Pacific." 
(A It a i  November  16.) 

In  the  cast  were:   W.  M.  Leman,  Frank  Mayo,  Sophie  Edwin, 

Mrs.  Saunders,  Louis  Aldrich,  and,  later,  Lrs.  Smi'ly  gordan. 

The  high-light  of  Allen's  engagement  was  "The  Duke's  Motto," 

which  opened  on  Kovember  30,  was  described  on  December  5  as 

"all  the  rage,"  on  December  10  as  "the  greatest  theatrical 

success  of  the  season."   In  the  middle  of  the  short  run 

Frank  Mayo  resigned  his  role  in  the  play  to  William  Q'Weil, 

V   going  to  Sacramento  to  support  Menken  there. 

On  December  13  this. play  and  Mr.  Allen  were  taken  off 
the  boards  to  make  way  for  Frank  Lawlor,  a  local  man  who  had 
made  a  certain  reputation  under  Krs.  John  Drew's  direction 
in  the  east  under  the  name  of  Horton.  Mr.  Lawlor  had  resigned 
his  career  to  go  to  work  in  the  Lick  House,  San  Francisco; 
he  was  now  returning  in  a  bid  for  local  recognition.  His 
first  play  was  "Hamlet,"  followed  by  other  classics. 

Allen  came  back  to  Maguire's  on  December  19  in  a 
dramatic  arrangement  of  "Les  Miserables,"  in  which  Sophie 
Fdwin  played  Fantine.  Said  the  Alta :  "It  has  rarely  been  our 
lot,  for  years, -to  witness  so  finished,  so  natural  and  so 
admirable  an  affect."   On  December  24  Adah  Menken's  return 
engagement  began. 


In  the  meantime,  the  other  theatres,  though  definitely 
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definitely  overshadowed  during  the  mgn  of  Menken ,  had  not 

been  entirely  abandoned. 

In  mid- September  three  new  operatic  stars  were 

introduced  at  the  Metropolitan  in  an  isolated  performance  of 

"Norma"  'sponsored  by  the  Bianchis.  'fhe  'three  new  singers 

v/ere:  Signora  Giovannina  Gallotti  Ghilardi,  Signor  Carlo 

Gallotti,  and  M.  Fleury.   The  Alta  described  the  performance 

coldly  on  September  19. 

"But  one  of  the  debutantes  ^kms.  Fleury 
maintained  his  repute  as  an  artist  by  his  endeavors. 
..Had  he  not  been  hampered  with  the  short  comings 
of  Signora  Ghilhardi  and  Signof  Gallotti,  he  would! 
have  made  a  sensation.   The  new  tenor  proved  210 
tenor,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  an  announcement  was  made,  that  if 
the  audience  desired,  Signer  Bianchi  would  conclude 
the  opera  in  h  .s  stead,  which  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause. . .Signora  Ghilhardi.. .managed  to 
get  through  the  part  by  sufferance,  the  audience 
being  too  genteel  to  object  to  a  lady.  " 

Nothing  daunted,  in  the  lull  after  Menken's  departure 

the  Bianchis  opened  a  fall  opera  season  at  the  Metropolitan 

with  "I  Due  Foscari"  on  October  26.   Their  productions  were 

intermittent.   On  November  20  the  season  concluded  with  a 

farewell  benefit  for  Signer  Bianchi,  "the  only  great  tenor  we 

have  ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast."   After  a  few  more 

struggling  benefits  opera  was  again  discarded. 

JUXx  No*i«J*~j 
It  was  not  until  -^en^uer  G  that  any  serious  competition 

in  legitimate  drama  developed.  fin  that-d^fce  Thomas  McKeon, 

an  experienced  manager  from  Philadelphia,  opened  the 

Metropolitan  as  Lessee  and  Manager ,  with  James  Dowling  as 

his  Stage  Manager  and  Charles  Pope  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
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Howard,  as  stars  in  "The  Dead  Heart,"   (Prices  were  250   to  75^)  ' 

This  play  was  followed  on  December  10  by  "Aurora  Floyd," 

which  showed  signs  of  incipient  popularity,  but  a 

catastrophe  the  next  night  closed  the  establishment: 

"A  fine  audience  suffered  a  disappointment  in 
the  sudden  closing  of  the  establish/pert.   Just  as 
the  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  Mr.  McKeon  apologized 
for  the  disappointment j  made  unavoidable  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr..  Pope  from  the  company  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  under  circumstances  which,  if 
y  correctly  staged,  certainly  militate  against  him." 

As  Mr.  Pope's  name  appears  in  Kaguire's  casts  a  few 
days  later,  the  defection  of  th  s  gentleman  nay  have  been 
due  to  pressure  from  Hag  ire,  who  had  the  whip  hand  and  used 
it  in  these  prosperous  middle  Sixties.  Mr.  McKeon  abandoned 
his  attempt,  and  two  new  managers  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Wilson  and  Wilder,  then  billed  Simmons,  King  of  Conjurers, 
at  that  house . 

On  Christmas  night  the  theatre  was  reopened  for  drama 
by  two  women  in  joint  management  of  the  house:   Mrs.  James 
Stork  and  Mrs.  Emily  Jordan.   The  opening  play  was  "Aurora 
Floyd,"  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  McKeon  was  in  the  cast,  as 
well  as  Frank  Lawlor,  C.  Thome,  Alicia  Mandeville,  and  Mrs. 
{/  Judah.   The  play  ran  to  the  end^  of  the  year  with  good 

reviews. 

Mrs.  James  Stark,  it  is  to  be  recalled,  was  one  of 
the  very  earliest  players  in  San  Francisco  or  California. 
•through  the  Sixties  her  husband  v/as  busy  attempting  to 
establish  himself  in  the  east  and  else- here,  but  Mrs.  Stark's 
name  appears  again  and  again  in  local  companies,  in  which 
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she  s  ems  to  have  proved  herself  as  a  valuable  second 

leading  lady.   In  January  of  1363  she  had  been  the  beneficiary 

on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  testimonial  extended  to 

her  by  prominent  citizens,  in  the  usual  maimer,  y  insertion 

of  a  "card"  or  public  letter  in  the  newspapers.   The  style 

of  this  letter  is  typical,  but  a  few  paragraphs  are  worth 

quoting  because  of  Mrs.  Stark's  historical  signifi  ance: 

"Taking  in  view  the  halcyon  nays  of  the  drama, 
of  the  initiation  and  establishment  of  the  Theatre 
S  on  the  Pacific  of£o/st  through  your  efforts,  of  the 

y^    ,  scene^s  we  alike  r>articip<vted  in  this,  the  *31  Dorado1 

of  all  business,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Thespian,  the 
reverses  which  have  beset  us  all,  and,  moreover,  the 
indomitable  energy  you  have  ever  manifested  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  which  have  beset  your  path, 
with  the  many,  many  acts  of  your  disinterested  kindness 
which  have  so  materially  aided  the  distressed  by  fire 
and  flood,  the  establishment  of  our  noble  Fire 
Department ,  the  cause  of  the  orphan,  and  the  distressed 
of  all  nations,  coupled  with  the  multifarious  acts  of 
■cnerosity,  the  majority  of  which  will  never  be 
obliterated  from  the  r;emory  of  the  good  and  just,  rdded 
to  that  devotedness  and  assiduity  which  has  ever 
characterized  your  endeavors  to  elevate  your  profession, 
all  combine  to  urge  us  to  offer  to  you  a  suitable 
testimonial,  one  that  will  accord  to  your  private  as 
well  as  public  excellence..."  (Bulletin,  January  28.) 

Throughout  this  year,  as  in  every  other  year,  the 

■  secondary  currents  of  amusement  life  ran  strong  in  the  city. 

Amateur  theatricals,  for  instance,  •  ere  prosperous;  and  it 

was  considered  very  fashionable  to  raise  funds  for  a  worthy 

cause  by  producing  a  well-known  play,  or  several  short  ones, 

with  amateur  casts  perhaps  augmented  by  professionals, 

following  then  with  a  grand  ball.  On  January  19  the  Dashaway 

Histrionic  Association  gave  such  an  entertainnent  to  raise 

money  for  a  new  building;  others  may  be  noted  throughout 

the  year. 
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There  were  also  the  usual  circuses j   the  Intei-national 
Circus  in  June,  followed -by  Signor  Buono  ^ore,  fire-walker 
or  "Salamander"  according  to  the  bills.   In  August  a 
Centrifugal  Railway  was  on  exhibition  at  Third  and  Fol'sora 
Streets  .and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  marvelling  attention! 
In  October  v;iison  and  Lee 3s  Circus  again  opened  at  the 
usual  lot,  next  to  the  International  Hotel. 

There  were  the  customary  lectures.  Of  particular  note 
is  one  by  Artemus  Ward  (Charles  F.  Browne)  on  November  13  at 
Piatt's  Hall.   This  was  a  comic  dissertation  entitled  "The 
Babes in  the  Wood." 

There  were  occasional  panoramas,  as  we  have  noted,  at 
Piatt's  Hall  and  elsewhere,  and  in  November  a  new  attraction 
described  as  a  "Dioptric  Helioscope"  was  advertised  at  the 
Metropolitan,  in  an  interval  of  non-activity. 

Throughout  the  year  a  custom  in  process  of  establishment 
brought  numbers  of  amateurs  to  the  professional  stage,  some 
of  whom  were  afforded  brief  glory  by  being  starred  in  one-night 
shows.  It  is  po3.'ible  that  their  questionable  success  was 
backed  by  solid  cash  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  theatre 
managers}   the  newspapers  did  not  trouble  to  be  kind  in  most 
cases.   California  was,  during  the  Sixties,  to  call  itself 
the  "School  for  Actors,"  because  so  many  stars  of  later  years 
had  their  first  training  in  this  state. 

Two  well-known  actors  died  this  yeani   William  H» 
Leighton,  f/£ormer  manager  of  the  American,  Metropolitan,  and 
Eureka  Theatres,  died  of  consumption  in  November  during  the 
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absence  of  his  wife  on  an  engagement  in  Victoria.  W.  H. 
Barker,  one  of  the  original  San  Francisco  minstrels,  died  of 
the  sf&me  disea.se  in  December,  at  the  early  age  of  35. 

Records  of  the  melodeons  and  music  halls  are,  a^ain  . 
few  and  scattered,  but  the  Eureka  Minstrel  Hall  sons  to  have 
continued  successfully  throughout  the  year.  A  few  notes  occur: 
In  August  there  was  a  benefit  for  Signor  Abegco  at  this  house; 
in  November  3am  Wells  had  a  farewell  benefit  thefceon  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  for  the  east. 

In  the  .short-lived  little  magazine,  Sunoay  Goo sip » 
i  sue  of  December  27,  1863,  there- appear  advertisements  for: 
Gilbert's  Melodeon  (Clay  and  Kearny  Streets),  Little  and 
Bradley,  Proprietors,  J.  Woodward,  Manager;  Eureka  Minstrel 
iiall  (Montgomery  between  California  and  Pine  Streets),  Thos. 
Maguire,  Proprietor,  George  II.  Coes,  Stage  Manager;  The 
Union,  formerly  Gilbert's  New  Idea  (Commercial  Street  above 
Kearny),  E.  G.  Bert,  ^roprdetor ,  W.  II.  Smith,  Manager. 

In. connection  with  the  melodeons  the  most .important 
event  of  the  year  was  the  pa  sage  of  a  regulatory  bill  in 
April.  The  proprietor  of  an  obscure  little  saloon  brings  the 
legislation  into  public  print.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  case  here  detailed  was  finally  dismissed,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Bulletin : 

"THE  MELODRGN  i "ATTRRS—  Henry  Bolte,  proprietor  of 
the  Louisiana  saloon,  and  Catherine  Tice,  a  waiter 
girl  employed  there,  were  to-day  before  the  Police- 
Court.. . 

"The  defence  claim  that  section  6th  of  the  'Act  to 
regulate  and  license  Places  of  Public  Amusement,' 
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approved  April  13th  at  the    last  legislative 
session. .  .was  meant  to  apply  to  melodeons. . . 
not  to... cellars  where., .there  is  neither 
dancing  nor  exhibition.     This   is   section  6th: 
"SEC. 6.    Every  person  who    shall 
cause  or  employ  any  female  to  dance,  promenade } 
or  otherwise  exhibit  herself  for  hire,   drink, 
or  gain,  in  any  drinking  saloon,   donee  cellar, 
ball  room,    public   garden,  public  hig     ay,   or 
in  any  place  whatsoever  where  there  is... the 
sale  or  use  as  a  beverage  of  any  spirituous, 
vinous,  or  malt  liquors,   or  who   shall  allow 
the  same   in  any  premises  under  his  control... 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of   a  misdemeanor, 
find  on  conviction  thereof   shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500, 
or  by  imprisonment   in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  b     both ••  .and 
every  female  so  dancing,   promenading,  or 
exhibiting  herself . ..shall  he   punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,   or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  month, 
or  by  both. . . 

"Judge  Cov;les  vail  take  some  days  to  consult 
law  and  lexicons  before  rendering  a  decision. 
As  before  stated. .  .this  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  test  case...  Meanwhile  melodeons, 
having  complied  with  the   requisitions  of  the 
law  in  dismissing  female  waiters,  and  putting 

a  partition  betveen  their  bars  and  the' 
auditorium,  are  in  full  blast — to  blast  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  as  much  as. before 
any  laws  were  passed." 

(Bulletin,  June  15,  1863) 
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The       Expansive       Sixties 
THE  YEAR  1864 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken  was  the   headliner  of  the   early 
1864  dranatic   season.     She  had  also  the   distinction  of  starting 
one  of  those  theatrical  fads  which  occasionally  strike  heavily 
on  a  conn  unity.      Indeed,  the  vdnter  season  of   1863-1364  was 
decidedly  a  "Mazeppa"  period,  if  it  can  be   said  to  have  been 
characterized  by  any  one  outstanding  influence. 

Menken  reopened  at  I'.'aguire's  on  Decerdber  24  in 
"The  French  Spy."     She  was  again  supported  by  a  fine   cast, 
including  Mayo,  Booth,  and  Agnes  Perry.     Despite  her  rather 
mediocre  abilities  as  an  actress,  the  papers  afeknowledged 
that  "the  reign  of  La  Menken  has  been  a  series  of  triumphs  •" 

On  December  30  Menken  was  starred  in  another 
equestrian  drama,    "Rookwood,"  playing  the   dual  role  of  Jack 
Palmer  and  i^ick  Turpin.     She   "made  quite  a  hit,"  although 
criticized  for  gorgeous  raiment  unsuitable   to  the  parts.       he 
first  production  of  this  drama  was  marked  by  another  mishap, 
and  on  December  31  the    second  presentation  was  cancelled. 
The  newspapers  explained  that  Hiss  Menken  was  indisposed  in 
consequence  of  having  been  thrown  from  her  horse  while  leaping 
the  turnpike  gate  in  the   opening   show.     "Rookwood"  was  repeated 
on  January  1,  but  on  January  2  Menken   created  some  interest 
by  appearing  in  a  female  role,  that  of  the   Widow  Cheerly  in 
"The  Soldier's  Daughter, "'    On  the   11th  "liazeppa"  was  revived. 
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.  The  most  important  production  of  this  second  engagement 
in  San  Francisco  was,  however,  Menken's  appearance  in  a.  new 
local  ourletta;   she  created  a  furore,  from  local  accounts. 
This  vehicle,  "The  Throe  Fast  Women,"  was  characterized  by 
local  settings  and  references.  The  first  scene  of  the  play- 
is  laid  at  Squarza's,  a  famous  gathering-place  of  early  San 
Francisco.   The  Alta  comments  that  the  piece  "went  off 
swimmingly"  and  that  Miss  Menken  infused  great  spirit  into 
her  protean  role,  "notwithstanding  an  accident  by  which  a 
dumb-bell  severely  bruised  the  left  hand  of  the  bellft"  The 
part  required — or  permitted— the  actress'  assumption  of  nine 
separate  parts,  male  and  female,  as  indicated  by  the  cast  list: 

Florence  Squires,  Lovely  Nancy,  Montague  Fitaherbert, 
Young  Hoses,  Tom  Bowling,  Rosebud,  Harry  Scarlet, 
Petite  Charm,  and  Brudder  Bones...  .ADAH  ISAACS  ixln  Xu 

Hezekiah  Larkin. Frank  Mayo 

Walter  Terry C .  R.  Thorne ,  Jr • 

.  'orris  Mortimer H.  Clifton 

Jake  Toml^son J.  3.  Booth 

Itosina  Squires .Mrs .  Sophie  Edwin 

Nettie  Griffin • Mrs  •  H.  A .  Perry 

On  January  24  Miss  Menken  finished  her  engagement  in 
San  Francisco  and  departed  to  astound  Sacramento  and  Nevada*^ 

Walter  Leman  was  in  Virginia  City  at  the  time  of  Adah 

Menken's  appearance  and  describes  her  with  color: 

"She  was  a  thorough  Bohemian,  possessed  wonderful 
beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  with  these,  accomplished 
triumphs  which  her  indifferent  stage  ability  would 
never  have  achieved.   She  was  a  rattle-brained,  >';ood 
natured  adventuress. ..The  conventionalities  of  society 
were  quite  disregarded  by  the  'Menken, '  and  she  smoked 
and  rode  astride,  and  gambled  with  a  freedom  th  t  was 
delightful  to  the  men  on  the  Corns tock. " 

He  adds  that  the  lady  was  skilful  and  succes  ful  in 
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faro  at  local  halls. 

Another  phase  of  Kiss  Menken's  Western  existence  would 
be^  closer  examination  than  has  been  accorded  it  in  the  past. 
This  was  her  literary  life.  A  number  of  her  poems,  later 
gathered  together  in  a  volume  called  "Infclicia," — published 
in  London  during  her  intimacy  with  Swinburne  and  dedicated 
by  permission  to  Charles  Dickens,— were  printed  in  the  local 
Golden  lira, on  the  staff  of  which  Bret  Harte  had  been  listed 
for  several  years.   Unfortunately  copies  of  this  publication 
are  very  rare 'and  di  ficult  of  access. 

To  return  to  the  more  frivolous  phases  of  her  visit  to 
the  West;   It  is  said  that  Adah  Lank en  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Young  America  Kngine  Company  Ho.  2 
in  Virginia  WLty,  receiv<frftAin  token  of  esteem  a  massive 
silver  belt.  San  Francisco's  St.  Francis  Kook  and  Ladder 
Company  is  supposed  to  have  accorded  her  a  like  honor,  and 
there  is  also  evidence  that  a  mining  company  on  the  Comstock 
wae  named  "The  Menken  Shaft  and  Tunnel  Company,"  and  that 
fifty  shares  of  the  stock,  bearing  her  likeness  as  LSzeppa j 
were  presented  to  the  actress. 


Maguire  continued  a  strong  season  with  local  players 
at  his  Opera  House.  With  Menken  again  out  of  the  picture, 
the  Letropolitan  was  offering  serious  competition.   "Aurora 
Floyd", in  the  dramatization  by  Thomas  LeKeon,  had  proved  a 
good  drawing  card;  several  old  favorites  were  on  the  bills 
at  this  house,— among  others  was  Mrs.  Judah,  who  always 
drew  much  applause.   On  January  5  Mrs.  Ju^ah'sson,  John 
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Torrence,  Jr.,  made  his  deb  t  at  a  benefit  for  her. 

The  Metropolitan  followed  with  "No  Name,"  from  the 

Wilkie  Collins  novel.  Then,  at  a  benefit  for  Fred  Franks, 

Ms  sister  Francis  made  her  debut  .infill  That  Glitters  is 

Not  Gold,"  and  Miss  Lot '  a.  a \ i  > c esp id  in  "a  favorite  act.11 

A 

On  January  13  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  opened  a  two-weeks' 

engagement  with  "Camille."  Tlie  critics  commented  on  her 

"renewed  freshness  and  vigor." 

Upon  Mrs.  Hayne 's  departure,  late  in  January,  to  make 

a  Northern  tour,  the  James  Starks  name  to  the  Metropolitan, 

and  that  old  veteran,  iWr.  Stark,  made  his  first  appearance 

in  pan  xA'ancisco  in  almost  three  years  in  a  series  of  his  old 

favorites:  "Richelieu,"  "Macbeth,"  "King  Henry  lEy"  "The 

Hobbers,"  "King  Lear."   Stark  was  planning  to  be  off  for 

the  east  early  in  February,  and  the  San  Francisco  public 

flocked  to  do  honor  to  its  vnvn.  For  fourteen  years  Stark 

had  bec-n  identified  with  California  drama,  and  he  had  never 

worn  out  his  welcome.  On  the  occasion  of  a  grand  farewell 

benefit  to  him,  January  29,  the  newspapers  resounded  with 

praises i 

"Mr.  James  Stark,  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
American  stage,  and  yvr   excellence  the  tragedian  and 
favorite  of  California,  is  now  performing  a  farewell 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  taking  leave 
of  scenes  of  his  histrionic  triumphs,  as  he  departs 
for  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  third  of  next  month... 
As  an  exponent  of  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama,  an 
Interpi'eter  of  .Shakespeare,  and  the  brilliant  but 
leaser  lights  which  revolve  -round  the  great  luminary 
of  the  stage,  Mr.  Stark  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  Chaste 
and  correct  in  his  readings,  natural  yet  dignified  in 
his  actions,  he  approaches  nearer  to  that  intellectual 
perfection,  which  the  advance  of  t]jie   age  requires, 
than  any  living  American  actor,  without  the  physical 
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force  and  athletic  inaction  of  a  Foirest,  lie 
possesses  the  wherewithal  to  please  the  ardent 
student,  and  to  gratify  all  the  admirers  of  the 
drama.   Mr.  Stark  is  in  the  prime  of  life — a 
man  of  the  people }  one  who  has  advanced  himself 
•  by  his  own  exertions,  and  as  a  man  of  progress, 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  march  of 
improvement • • • • " 

These  were  st  ong  words,  hut  California's  affections 
have  always  been  strong  and  her  jealousy  of  encroachment  on  the 
premises  of  her  favorites  remarkable* 

Mr,  Stark's  fortunes  Were  to  decline  from  this  high  point. 
Arriving  in  New  York,  he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  that  he 
immediately  reembarked  for  California.  Continuing  his  strenuous 
career  as  an  actor,  he  dissipated' his  strength  and  some  years 
later  died  of  a  paralysis  which  attacked  him  in  Nevada's  boom 
city  in  1869. 

Maguire  followed  Menken  with  a  series  of  melodramatic 
plays  by  a  good  company,  which  indluded  Mrs.  Leighton,  Sophie 
Edwin,  end  later,  Lulu  Sweet.   He  offered  "The  Ticket-of- Leave 
Man,"  then  "Fraud  and  Its  Victim^"  and  OLady  Audley's  Secret." 
The  old  feud  between  the  two  principal  theatres  sprang  up 
afresh  as  the  Metropolitan  advertised  tiat  it  po  sessed  "the 
only  genuine  five  act  Play  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,'"   The 
Metropolitan  added  Annette  Ince  to  its  troupe ,  produc  d  new 
play1!/  against  new  play  in  vigorous  competition.   On  February 
13  Maguire  presented  "Three  Travellers  of  the  Tyrol;  or^e 
Accusing  Spirit."   On  the  14th  the  Metropolitan  brought  out 
the  same  play  under  the  secondary  title. 
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Maguire  engaged  J.  H.  Allen  to  star  for  ten  days.  The 
Metropolitan  announced  the  three  Worrells,  Sophie,  Irene  and 
Little  Jennie.  Maguire  presented  two  new  plays,  "The  Peep 
O'Day  Boys"  and  "Captain  Kyd,"  a  nautical  melodrama.  The 
Metropolitan  countered  with  "The  Cros3  of  Gold"  and"^he 
Guerrilla,"  advertising  J.  de  Angeli3  and  the  Worrells.  The 
Metropolitan,  at  a  benefit  for  the  Shields  Guard,  offered  an 
original  play1 by  one  of  the  Guardsmen,  "Ehos,  the  Avenger," 
Maguire  announced  a  translation  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  husband 
of  Julia,  under  the  title  of  "Montjoye." 

At  the  end  of  February,  after  a  benefit  for  the  V/orrells 
at  which  Little  Jennie  appeared  in  "Lola  Monte z;  or,  Catching 
a  Governor,"  the  Metropolitan  closed.  When  the  theatre 
reopened  on  March  2,  Thomas  McKeon  was  listed  as  Acting  and 
Stage  Manager,  Mrs.  Stark  and  Mrs.  Jordan  as  JToint  directors. 
The  opening  play  was  a  translation  by  H.  M.  Bien,  San  Franciscan, 
of  the  drama  "Leah,  the  Forsaken." 

In  the  meantime  Maguire  had  engaged  McKean  and  Virginia 
Buchanan  to  play  in  a  short  season  of  old-timers.  They  were 
replaced  on  March  3  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Saunders.  The  Metropolitan  found 
another  old  favorite  on  hand,  featured  Caroline  Chapman  as  Topsy 
in'  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  On  March  15  "the  Metropolitan  presented 
a  new  and  aspiring  actress,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Winn,  better  known  as 
Mary  Ann  Tree.  Maguire  on  March  16  scheduled  the  debut  of 
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Maggie  Daly,  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  Neither 
received  warm  praises. 

The  reign  of  Me s dames  Stark  and  Jordan  at  the  Metropolitan 
was  brief •  On  March  19  the  manageresses  announced  the  last 
night  of  their  season,  dedicating  it  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Bien,  whose 
version  of  "Leah"  was  again  presented,  together  with  a  second 
product  of  his  pen,  "&nily,  the  Heroine  of  Missouri}  or,  Capture 
of  Morgan,  the  Guerrila  Chief."  Two  days  later  the  Metropolitan 
reopened  under  the  joint  management  of  C.  R.  Thorne,  J.  H.  Allen, 
and  R.  G.  Marsh.  The  latter,  long  connected  with  the  Marsh 
Juveniles,  "brought  with  him  George  Marsh  and  Jenny  Arnot.  The 
first  bill  included  "The  Drunkard"  and  "Toodles." 

Maguire  also  made  a  transition  from  sensation-to  folk-drama, 
starring  W.  O'Keil  in  Irish  plays  for  several  nights.  Among  the 
new  plays  brought  out  by  the  Metropolitan  were:  "Pure  Gold," 
"The  Child  of  the  Wreck,"  and  "The  Forest  of  Bondy."-  Maguire 
presented  "Rosedale,"  then  turned  to  a  series  of  farewell 
appearances. 

On  April  11  at  the  Opera  House  a  farewell  benefit  was 
given  for  J.  B.  Booth,  now  leaving  for  Hew  York  after  long 
service  on  local  stages.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Booth 
intended  to  join  his  brothers  in  management  of  a  Hew  York  theatre. 

On  April  12  the  theatres  cooperated  in  a  double  fare  .'ell 
benefit  for  Mrs.  C.  R.  Thorne,  who  was  retiring  from  the  stage. 
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She  appeared  at  both  theatres  during  the  evening-. 

On  April  13  Adah  Menken  stopped  in  the  city  for  a  brief 
five-day  recapitulation  of  her  earlier  triumph)  ending  brilliantly 
with  "Mazeppa"  on  April  17 •  She  sailed  for  Panama  en  route  for 
Europe.  It  was  said  that  she  took  with  her  $50,000  in  profits, 
If  it  is  true  that  Maguire  had  contracted  to  pay  her  $500  per 
night  for  60  appearances,  then  this  sum  seems  reasonable 
enough,  in  view  of  the  benefits  included  as  part  of  the  contract 
and  the  extravagant  gifts  supposed  to  have  been  offered  to  this 
charming  woman. 

On  April  18  there  was  a  grand  farewell  benefit  for  Lotta 
Crabtree,  "one  of  the  most  talented  and  versatile  actresses 
California  ha3  produced."  She  appeared  in  "Our  Jemima,"  a 
Yankee  farce;  as  Ephraim  in  "The  Young  Scamp"}  as  Jenny  in  the 
musical  farce, "jenny  Lind."  The  receipts  for  the  evening  were 
estimated  at  between  $1400  and  $1500.  Lotta  was  always  gifted 

r 

with  the  ability  to  attract  money  and  took  with  her  many 
thousands  more  than  the  substantial  sum  netted  by  her  final  ; 
benefit.  ^^*  xtxx-, ^  Cy»-r^  >-s~*~-sVv^n-«  *^JLiu  UrtLe.  <u^ 

Another  benefit  of  significance  during  April  was  that 
offered  at  the  Metropolitan  for  S.  G.  Bert,  popular  manager 
of  the  New  Idea  Melodeon.  From  subsequent  accounts  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  Mr.  Bert  was  sorely  in  need  of  funds  at  the 
time;  it  was  later  divulged  that  he  lost  approximately  $20,000 
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during  the  brief  period  of  his  promotion  of  the  New  Idea 
Me lode on.  But  Mr.  Bert  was  experimenting  in  multiple  managership , 
for  after  a  Grand  Combination  show,  in  which  the  Metropolitan 
and  New  Idea  Companies  joined  at  the  Metropolitan  on  June  1, 
Mr,  Bert  took  over  the  Eureka  Theatre  briefly  with  male  and  female 
minstrels  on  June  17,  and  on  June  11  he  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
popularize  Gilbert's  Melodeon  as  Bert»s  Ridotto. 

Finally,  there  was  the"  benefit  on  April  23  for  the 
national  Dramatic  Fund.  This  date  marking  the  300th  anniversary 
of  Shakespeare's  birth,  leading  theatres  all  over  the  country  gave 
simultaneous  benefits.  San  Francisco's  was  at  Maguire'sj  the 
play,  "Macbeth."  The  Metropolitan  countered  with  Fanny  Morgan 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Through  the  spring  the  companies  of  the  two  leading  theatres 
changed  frequently.  At  the  Metropolitan,  Edwin  Blanchard  and  his 
dogo,  Carlo  and  Bruin,  starred  in  such  pieces  as  "The  Dog  of  the 
Mountain."  They  were  succeeded  by  Fanny  Morgan  as  star.  Then 
followed  several  experiments  with  original  plays:  on  May  2, 
"Jacquettaj  or,  the  Mysteries  of  Fontelle  Hall"  by  C.  B«  Howe, 
with  Mrs.  Jordan,  J.  II.  Allen,  Harry  Courtaine,  Master  G.  W. 
Marsh f  Mrs.  Stewart,  Jenny  Arnot,  Hattie  Johnson— "a  spirited  play 
and  merits  its  success,"  said  the  Alta;  on  May  7,  "Loving  An 
Actress"  by  M.  M.  Noah  of  San  Francisco,  a  new  comedy  in  four 
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acts—  "of  a  healthy  tone,  entirely  aloof  of  the  present 
sensational  school."  During  April  and  May  this  theatre 
occasionally  ran  in  an  Italian  opera  starring  toe  Bianchis 
and  a  new  vocalist,  Signora  Angiolina  Ghioni.  At  the  end  of 
Kay  Julia  Dean  Hayne  returned  from  Oregon. to  appear  with  J.  H. 
Allen  and  Harry  Courtaine  in  a  brief  season,  their  presentations 
ranging  from  "As  You  Like  It",  to  "Darkness  and  Daylight"  and  "The 
Outcasts." 

On  April  25  Maguire  introduced  Mme.  Duret,  returned  from 
Australia,  in  "Anno  Blake,"  later  in  "Cartouche;  or,  the  French 
Jack  Sheppard."  In  mid-May  she  was  gone,  Maguire  advertising 
Frank  Lawlor  and  Ito.  O'Neil  in  "The  Man  of  Destiny." 

On  May  18,  Maguire  shifted  his  full  company  to  the  new 
Academy  of  Music  for  two  weeks.  In  this  efficient  troupe  at  the 
time  were*  Sophie  Edwin  and  Agnes  Perry,  leading  ingenues  who 
specialized  in  emotional  and  comic  roles  respe ctively}  Mrs. 
Saunders,  who  challenged  Mrs.  Judah's  glory  as  character  woman; 
Frank  Mayo  and  C. -  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  young  men  of  splendid  promise; 
W,  Barry  and  D.  C.  Anderson,  two  old-timers  noted  for  occasional 
tendency  to  drink  heavily;  W.  O'Neil,  the  character  comedian; 
and  relative  newcomers,  Lulu  Sweet,  Katie  Archer,  Fannie  Howard. 

The  opening  play  at  the  Academy  was  "Playing  With  Fire"  by 
John  Brougham.^  For  two  nights  Mir.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Irwin,  late 
from  Salt  Lake,  played  "The  Chimney  Corner."  Then  on  May  30 
Maguire  moved  the  troupe  back  to  the  opera  house. 
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For  the  opening  night  at  the  larger  theatre.Maguire  had 
«   eiisraeed  (Caroline  and  fPeter^Richinss .  tegfrLh^  kJitKulH-fa^l l  ~^  UX~  *'M  Y-^1 


engaged  (Caroline (and  ^Peter)Richings ,  %&&mSF*amrB±sii&>.  JT  *"**-*]"*• 

Caroline  particularly  made  an  excellent  appearance  in  the 
"operatic  drama"  "The  Enchantress,"  delighting  the  music- 
conscious  city  with  a  clear  and  charming  lyric  voice.  Her 
success  spurred  Maguire  to  his  old  love  and  weakness,  opera.  On  $ 
/v  June  9  she  sang  Violetta  in  "La  Traviata"  w£i*r  Signor  Biabchi 
and  the  regular  Italian  troupe.  San  Franciscans  enjoyed  com- 
paring new  voices  with  old  ones  in  known  roles.  The  verdict  was 
favorable:  "v/e  congratulate  Mr,  Maguire  and  the  public  on  having 
such  a  rare  singing  bird  caged  in  our  midst."  Miss  Richings 
continued  to  prove  her  versatility  by  shifting  from  drama  to 
opera,  until  at  length  MaguireAsaw  in  her  a  possible  means  of 
reviving  the  unsuccessful  Academy  of  Music.  With  Peter  Kichings 
as  manager,  he  announced  a  series  of  Italian  Operas  starring 
Caroline  and  the  regular  Italian  troupe.  The  end  of  Miss  Richings' 
run  at  Maguire's  Opera  House  was,  however,  marked  by  tragedy.  To 
quote  from  the  Bulletin  of  June  25: 

"FEARFUL  ACCIDENT.— A  CHILD  BURIIED  TO  DEATH  BJ  A  THEATRE.— 
At  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  Satanella,  in  Maguire's 
Opera  House  last  evening,  a  little  girl  only  eight  years  &T 
•  old, mot  with  a  frightful  accident  which  has  since  proved 
fatal.  She  was  personating  a  fairy  in  a  suspended  cloud- 
scene,  when  her  clothes  caught  fire  from  the  side  lights, 
and  she  was  immediately  enveloped  in  flame,  3iie  jumped 
to  the  stage,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  where  Monsieur 
iioncovieri  extinguished  the  burned  clothing,  but  not  until 
the  poor  child  had  been  so  badly  burned  that  she  expired... 
We  are  informed  that  the  namo  of  the  child  was  Anna  Pink.,," 
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Almost  a  year  later,  on  April  14,  1865,  the  Opera  House  offered 
a  "benefit  for  the  bereaved  mother,  Mrs.  Pink. 

Meantime  the  Metropolitan  changed  managers:-  Thorne  had 
earlier  dropped  out  of  the  triumvirate.  On  June  5  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Irwin  had  played  in  "The  Spy  of  the  Potomac"  to  some  success, 
but  the  season  closed  on  June  9.  On  June  10  Mrs.  "Hayne  and 
Annette  Ince  took  over,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mesdames 
Jordan  and  Stark.  They  opened  in  one  of  those  particularly 
hackneyed 'Old  favorites,  "The  Hunchback,"  v/ith  a  company  of 
players  including  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Judah,  J.  II.  Taylor,  Harry 
Courtaino,  Frank  Lawlor,  Frances  Gass,  Fred  Franks.  James 
Cowling  was  their  Stage  Manager. 

On  June  14  the  theatre  presented  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  with 
Mrs,  Hayne  as  Romeo ,  Ince  as  Juliet,  Courtaine  as  Mercutio. 
Other  plays  worthy  of  note  were:  "Honey,"  June  20:  "Lesbia; 
or,  the  Lion  of  St.  Marc,"  July  2:  an  original  play  .by  a  lady 
of  San  Francisco  (Mrs.  Washington  Wright)  who  called  herself 
"Topsy  Turvy"  for  literary  purposes,  "The  War  of  the  Roses," 
August  8.  On  August  10  Mrs.  Hayne *s  season  ended.  Mrs.  Emily 
Jordan  assumed  charge  of  the  house  with  A,  R.  Phelps  as  her 
Stage  Manager,  Thomas  McKeon,  Acting  Manager. 

Following  removal  of  the  Richings  opera  to  his  Academy, 
Maguire  sagaciously  brought  Charles  Wheatleigh  to  the  Opera 
House.  Wheatleigh  was  a  sure  drawing  card,  and  his  control 
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of  popular  Boucicault  dramas  made  him  particularly  valuable. 
He  opened  in  "Hachel,  the  Reaper"  on  June  25,  but  after  some 
experimentation  settled  into  his  old  favorite  roles  in  "The 
/   Octoroon"  and  "The  Colleen  Bawn."  His  popularity  carried  him 
V      on  and  on.  After  "The  Man  v^ith  the  Iron  Mask,"<(Wheatleigh  in 
a  Fixl"and  a  succession  of  his  favorites,  his  engagement  closed 
(on  August  26)  to  give  way  to  another  local  dose  of  prevailing 
madness. 

Maguire  was  now  approaching  the  crest  of  his  prosperity,  from 
all  appearances.  He  was  listed  as  proprieter  of  the  Opera  House, 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  Eureka  Minstrel  Hall,  and  dabbled  with 
touring  shows  in  the  interior,  where  he  had  leases  on  certain  t 
theatres.  During  July  it  was  announced  that  he  had  signed  Paul 
Julian,  violinist  making  local  appearances,  for  a  months  - 
concerts.  Constantly  announcements  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
newer  and  greater  stars  were  being  imported  from  the.  east  at 
salaries  which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  pitiful  amounts 
v      paid  to  minor,  stand-bys  in  supporting  parts. 

The, Academy  of  Music,  however,  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
Maguire' s  crosses.  He  seems  never  to  have  found  the  right 
combination  to  make  it  pay*  Too  small  for  grand  opera,  it  was 
unattractive,  perhaps,  to  drama  and  variety  audiences.  It  was 
eventually  dismantled  and  ignominiously  abandoned  to  merchandising. 
Miss  Kichings  had  started  so  bravely  with  her  Italian  Opera 
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trfiupe  that  prospects  must  have  seemed  bright.  For  the  first 

time  in  ten  years  some  of  the  favorite  operas  were  given — "La 

Sonnarabula, "  for  instance.  But  on  July  12  the  Alta  chided  Miss 

Kichings  for  her  failure  in  "Ernani,"  hinting  that  she  had 

ventured  out  of  her  depth.  A  few  nights  later  the  troupe 

abruptly  abandoned  Italian  opera  and  a  series  of  English  operas 

was.  announced |  opening  with  "The  Bohemian  Girl."  In  the  company 

v/ere  Edward  Seguin,  W.  J.  Hill,  H.  C.  Peakes,  Mr.  Charles, 

Misses  Kate  Martin  and  Julia  Gould.  On  July  2b   the  Alta  lamented: 

"The  days  of  the  Opera  have  passed  away.  The 
Bianchi's  have  entered  into  private  life,  and  signora 
Ghioni  has  taken  her  flight  from  our  midst.   In  the 
meantime,  'An  English  Opera  Troupe,'  is  endeavoring 
to  fill  the  musical  void  with  but  partial  success... 
The  present  troupe... in  material  is  inferior  to  any 
we  have  had  in  California,  from  the  days  of  Anna 
Bishop  down..." 

The  critic  then  commented  caustically  upon  Miss  Hichings'  tendency 

to  interlard  her  part  with  self-imposed  trills  and  vocal 

gymnastics  not  to  be  found  in  the  scores.  With  the  addition  of 

a  new  contralto,  Jennie  Kempton,  the  critics  brightened.  The 

season  dragged  on  until  September  24.  A  few  days  later  Caroline 

Hichings  returned  to  drama,  appearing  in  "Extremes"  with  Wheatleigh 

and  members  of  the  Opera  House  company.  Advertisements  for  the 

Academy  disappeared  in  a  week.  Another  English  Opera  Season 

opened  on  October  10  and  ended  November  1,  when  Miss  Hichings 

took  a  farewell  benefit  before  returning  to  the  east. 
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In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  minstrelsy  was  active  at 
Eureka. 

Maguire»s/  The  San  Francisco  Minstrels  playing  here  included 

\ 

old  favorites:  Wambold,  Billy  Birch,  Wells,  Coes,  Backus,  and 
occasional  additions,  such  as  Abecco,  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simonsen.  They  drew  excellent  houses. 

Bert  again  took  over  the  house  again  in  July,  with  male 
and  female  minstrels,  A.  J.  Talbott  from  New  York,  Ben  Cotton, 
W.  Bernard,  Otto  Burbank,  Jennie  Lament,  Tommy  Peel,  Little  Ida, 
and  so  on* 

In  competition  the  American  had  opened  in  June  with  Murphy 
and  Bray »s  Minstrels  and  the  Worrell  Sisters. 

It  was  in  August,  a  year  after  Menken*s  first  arrival  in 

the  city,  that  the  community  was  struck  by  another  "Mazeppa" 

craze.  Mrs.  Jordan  kindled  the  fire  on  August  24  when  she 

emulated  Menken  at  the  Metropolitan.  Said  the  Alta,  sagely: 

"The  commonplace  platitudes  and  undignified 
incidents  of  one  Master  William  Shakespeare !s  ?/orks 
proving  unattractive,  they  have  been  displaced  by 
the  more  exciting  if  not  elevating,  half -gladiatorial, 
half -equine  dramas,  of  which  'Mazeppa'  is  the  reigning 
■  favorite,  where  a  bare  steed  and  a  bare  hero  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  attractions...  Mrs.  %ily  Jordan 
performed  Mazeppa  with  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
dressed  the  part  with  womanly  taste  and  modesty." 

When  Wheatleigh  left  the  Opera  House,  Maguire  joined  the 

procession,  presenting  Agnes  Perry  in  the  role.  On  September  1 

the  American  gave  its  own  version  of  "Mazeppa"  on  a  new  plan. 

Bert* s  Hew  Idea  was  burlesquing  the  piece. 
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Clay  Greene  states  that  six  houses  played -the  piece  at  one 

time  in  San  Francisco,  the  protagonists  being  named  as  follows » 

Agnes   Perry,  Emily  Jordan,  Fanny  Morgan  Phelps,  Jennie  Lament, 

Fanny  Brown,  and  at  the  Bella  Union  a  succession  of  actresses  in 

a  burlesque  in  which  the  "Mazeppa"  was  changed  in  each  scene.  + 

"Inigo,"  a  local  sophisticate,  commented  with  puns$ 

"THE  MEW  DRAMATIC  REIH 
**^   "So  much  has  been  said  by  so  many  pens  in  so  many 
different  ways,  about  the  introduction  of  horses  to 
play  the  leading  parts  at  our  best  theatres,  that  I 
approach  the  subject  with  the  respect  and  reverence 
due  to  its  age...  A  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  who 
keeps  a  livery  stable  on  Kearny  street...  tolls  mo  that 
ne  has  found  a  very  serious  difficulty,  since  the 
Mazeppa  rein  commenced,  in  persuading  his  horses  to  take 
ordinary  burdens,  as  they  absolutely  refuse  to  be  mounted 
lay   any  people  wearing  clothes.  Bewitched  with  the  nude 
they  nave  no  idea  of  permitting  the  old  order  of  things 
to  be  renewed..."   (Alta,  September  14,  1864) 

From  "Mazeppa"  simultaneously  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Cpera  House  moved  into  other  sensational  productions,  Agnes  Perry 
playing  Dick  Turpin  at  the  latter  house,  the  Metropolitan 
offering  a  new  spectacle,  "El  Hyder." 

An  epidemic  of  farewells  which  sometimes  struck  the  city 
seemed  to  be  in  full  swing.  In  July  -there  was  a  farewell  for  Charles 
Pope  at  the  Opera  House,  and  later  one  for  J.  H.  Allen,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  In  September  C.  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  and  ;;rs.  W.  H. 

_   .  ,.  .       .         J  %»*\   V^*v«-  gr^— c  "k  CX*Zu\  i>  h&*«a ) 

Leighton  were  beneficiaries^,  in  September  also  the  body  of  Sam 
Wells,  noted  minstrel  player,  was  returned  from  Virginia  City 
for  burial,  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  singing  a  dirge  on  the 
occasion. 


#  Jefferson  De  Angelis,  in  his  biography  (p.  22-3)  tells 
of  an  inadvertently  burlesqued  production  of  "l.azeppa   at 
■^  -.t^^.-  »■■-_■-,_....  afl^gfl  -f^„  woodward  was  in  charge. 
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The  Metropolitan  and  the  American  closed  in  September  for 
renovation.  Maguire  moved  on  in  prosperity, and  occasionally 
a  news  item  indicates  that  the  melodeons  and  minstrel  halls 
were  continuing  more  or  less  "briskly.  Mr.  Bert,  still,-  or, 
again,  -  struggling  with  the  Hew  Idea,  received  another  benefit 
at  the  Opera  House  in  September,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate 


some  professional  connection  with  Maguire.  On  September  IS 
1?oth  the  Eureka  and  Hew  Idea  werexsopen#  a- oencfit  toeing  ad- 
vort.isofl  at  the  former  hnii&a  for  Mge?  Saai  walls,"  at  tko  larbter 
fur  Jennie  I,nmont«.  On  September  2©  the  Hew  Idea  received 
publicity  in  connection  with  a  promised  William  Tell  act  in 
which  Johnny  de  Angel is  was  to  submit  to  being  shot  at  by 
A.  J.  Talbott,  who  guaranteed  to  hit  the  apple  on  Johnny' s 
head  at  thirty  feet.  Johnny  lived  to  appear  for  years  in  local 

minstrel  shows*  IH  ™  5      0 

Lie  W*  c^ ' «  vif  '-y-' '''^  l  ' ' 

<0      And  Maguire1 s  still  carried  on.  In  September  this  house 

was  temporarily  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  J.  W.  Warwick, 

ex-legislator,  ex-speculator  in  mines,  who  stated  that  he 

desired  to  "resume  the  sock  and  buskin."  Warwick  appeared  as 

Richard  Thornley  in  "The  Drunkard,"  in  "The  Miller1 s  Maid" 

and  in  a  new  local  comedy  entitled  "Assessments,  or  Look  After 

My  Josephine."  This  last  piece  was  written  anonymously  by  a 

local  author  who  achieved  a  certain  success  in  theatrical  circles 

and  who  was  known  for  some  years  as  "the  author  of  Assessments." 
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On  September  24  the  English  opera  season  closed  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  On  September  27  the  Opera  House  was  closed 
briefly  while  part  of  the  company  moved  to  the  Academy  to  play 
with  Caroline  and  Peter  Richings  and  wheatleigh  in  such  popular 
dramas  as  "Extremes"  and  the  American  society  piece,  "Fashion." 
This  brief  period  was  succeeded  by  another  season  of  English 
opera  opening  on  October  10,  while  to  Maguire's  all  eyes  turned 
for  the  California  debut  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 

The  Keans  had  been  playing  in  Australia  and  were  en  route 
for  the  eastern  states  and  London.  With  them  were  George  Coppin 
(their  manager  and  a  known  comedian),  their  niece  Miss  Chapman, 
J.  P.  Cathcart,  and  George  Everest.  They  opened  on  October  8 
with"Henry  VIII,"  Kean  playing  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Mrs.  Kean  (the 
former  Ellen  Tree)  playing  Queen  Catherine.  "The  Jealous  Y/ife" 
completed  the  bill. 

San  Francisco  was  appreciative  but  not  uncritical.  The 

Bulletin  commented  on  October  10: 

"A  very  crowded  house  warmly  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean  on  Saturday  night.  Time  has  made  the  usual  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  these  veterans  of  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Kean  has  grown  stout  and  full-faced,  and  her  voice 
occasionally  breaks  down.  Mr.  Kean  lacks  something  of 
the  elasticity  of  step  and  manner  of  former  years;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  countenance  has  become  more 
intellectual  and  expressive.  His  voice  is  as  rough  as 
ever,  and  he  has  his  old  mannerisms— the  open,  hanging 
mouth,  the  stare,  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  when  he  presses  his  brow,  and  the  like.  But 
when  all  is  said,  he  is  still  the  great  actor,  who 
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'impresses  every  beholder  with  a  sense  of  truth  and  force  in  his  j     \Jh 
representations... Every  little  gesture,  every  look  is  full  of   r  Jv 
meaning.  There  is  no  rant}  all  is  quiet  and  concentrated  power. ~) 
\\His  acting... is  an  intellectual  feast."  -^ 

The  visit  of  the  Keans  was  an  important  event  in  local 
history*  Kean  was  at  this  time  in  his  middle  fifties  "but  seems 
to  have  "been  aged  under  the  strain  of  theatrical  life.  Many  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  who  died  in  California,  or  after  becoming 
locally  famous,  were  in  their  thirties.  They  lived  furiously 
and  under  tremendous  pressure,  not  always  surrounded  by  even 
elementary  comforts.  Kean  died  in  January,  18SS,  at  the  age  of  57. 

The  Keans  appeared  in  the  familiar  pieces  which  had  established 
their  early  reputations:  "King  Louis  XI,"  in  Kean1 s  own  version} 
"The  Wife's  Secret,"  written  especially  for  him  by  Lovell}  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Kamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  "Much  Ado 
About  nothing,"  "King  John,"  "King  Richard  III,"  "The  Stranger." 
They  played  constantly  until  November  26,  except  for  weekly  respite 

A 

offered  by  George  Coppin,  who  was  an  excellent  comedian  in  his  own 
right.  In  spite  of  great  local  excitement  incident  to  the  Novem- 
ber election  and  wild  rejoicing  and  celebration  after  Lincoln's 
victory,  the  Opera  House  did  an  excellent  business.  A  local  poet 
indited  not  strictly  original  lines  to  Kean,  by  some  strange 
poetic  license  claiming  him  as  "our  Charley,"  and  comparing  his 
performance  with  that  of  the  elder  Booth,  ten  years  deceased: 
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"When  Booth's  Shakespearean  spirit  fled, 

The  drama's  orb  grew  dim— 
Methought  the  crooked  hunchback  king 
Had  died  along  with  him. 

"But  noT  by  kindred  spirit  raised, 

The  crown  we  will  still  maintain— 
For  in  our  gifted  Charley  Kean 
Richard's  himself  again." 

An  amusing  incident,  which  testifies  to  the  good  natured 

humanity  of  this  most  serious  of  players,  is  worthy  of  inclusion 

here  as  a  comment  on  the  man  and  the  actor: 

"PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY.— Every  one  who  has  heard 
Charley  Backus' s  imitation  of  Charles  Kean  has  "been 
struck  with  the  remarkable  similarity  of  voice,  intonation 
and  gesture  of  the  original  and  the  imitation.  Backus  on 
a  late  occasion  was  giving  his  imitation  of  Kean' s  per- 
formance in  Hamlet,  when  that  gentleman  hapjjoned  to  be  in 
the  theatre,  and  was  himself  struck  with  its  accuracy.  He 
subsequently  invited  Backus  to  his  rooms,  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  and  telling  him  that  as  he  (Backus)  made  the  imitation 
a  specialty,  he  might  as  well  do  it  correctly,  on  the 
principal  that  'what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,1  he  then  rehearsed  to  Backus  the  scene  between 
Hamlet  and  the  Ghost,  explaining  each  intonation,  gesture 
and  modulation  of  voice..." 

Backus  was  at  the  time  appearing  in  the  Eureka  Theatre,  as 
were  several  other  minstrel  stars  who  were  later  to  become 
famous  in  Hew  York.  On  October  3  there  was  a  benefit  at  this 
theatre  for  Billy  Birch j  on  October  14,  one  for  Wambold,  the 
balladist. 

On  Hovember  1,  Caroline  Richings  made  her  last  local 
appearance  in  a  season  of  English  opera  made  notable  only  by  the 
presentation  of  a  new  composition,  "La  Fiancee,"  on  October  18. 
She  sailed  soon  thereafter  for  the  east.  On  Hovember  21  Paul 
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Julian,  the  musician,  also  bid  a  farewell  to  San  Francisco,  while 
at  the  close  of  the  year  Mrs*  Leighton  accepted  a  lucrative 
offer  from  an  eastern  manager  and  sailed  for  the  Atlantic  states. 

W.  P.  Hoffman  reopened  the  Metropolitan  on  November  21  with 
James  Dowling  as  his  stage  manager  and  a  company  including j 
Messrs.  Lawlor,  Phelps,  Thayer,  Franks,  V/eithoff;  Mesdames  Emily 
Jordan,  Gass,  Stewart,  Phelps,  and  Franks;  Misses  Land,  Wilson, 
Acosta,  and  Hamilton.  The  opening  play  was  "The  Siege  of  Troy; 
or,  the  Fall  of  Ilion,"  by  George  Middleton  of  San  Francisco. 
The  newspapers  commented  on  the  fact  that  none  of  the  ladies 
was  overdressed.  The  play  ran  until  December;  its  successor  was 
a  new  sensation  drama,  "The  Poor  Girl;  or,  the  Marchioness' 
Secret." 

The  theatre  did  not  hold  out  for  long,  for  most  of  its 
players  were  announced  as  members  of  other  companies  a  few  weeks 
later;  advertisements  ceased  on  December  9. 

Maguire  finished  the  year  on  the  top  of  his  crest  of  success. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Keans  he  starred  a  comedienne  of  an 

entirely  different  school,  Fanny  Brown.  Miss  Brown  opened  in  an 

adaptation  of  the  burlesque  "Pocahontas"  made  by  the  author  of 

"Assessments."  Her  appearance  seems  to  have  bz^ought  relief  to  the 

tired  business  man  of  the  day.  The  Alta  says* 

"The  local  adaptations  made  quite  a  hit.  In  fact, 
the  piece  created  considerable  laughter,  which  is  something 
in  these  dull  times." 
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After  a  week's  run,  Fanny  was  billed  in  "The  Invisible 
Prince"  and  fix^jihed  her  starring  engagement  on  December  11. 
The  next  night  Maguire  staged  a  reunion  of  old  favorites: 
Sophie  Edwin,  returned  after  a  six  months'  illness,  was 
featured  in  "Little  Barefoot."  In  the  cast  was  Harry  Courtainej 
this  was  advertised  as  his  first  appearance  at  the  Opera  House 
in  -three  years. 

The  home-tovm  flavor  continued  with  a  benefit  for  J.  H. 
Warwick  on  December  16,  on  the  occasion  of  his  announced  retirement 
from  an  active  theatrical  career  to  take  up  that  of  elocution 
teacher.  With  Sophie  Edwin,  Frank  Mayo,  and  local  favorites » 
Maguire  produced  a  series  of  "sensational  dramas,"  including 
"The  Idiot  of  the  Mountain"  on  December  17?  "East  Lynne'*  on  the 
19thj  a  locally  translated  piece,  "The  Magnolia}  or,  "j£he  Angel 
of  the  Swamp,  a  Tale  of  the  Bayou"  on  the  22nd.  This  last  play 
ran  through  December  28;  Maguire  then  introduced  two  new  players 
to  delight  the  patrons:  Ada  Clare  and  Charles  v/heatleigh. 

On  December  12  Maguire  reopened  the  Academy  of  Music, 
alternating  the  Bianchi  Opera  Troupe  with  variety  shows  for  a  week, 
then  assembling  a  dramatic  company  consisting  of:  Sheridan  Corbyn, 
Manager;  A.  R.  Phelps,  Stage  Manager;  Fanny  Brown,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Morgan  I  helps,  Firs.  Judali,  Frank  Lawlor,  Mr.  J.  Torrence,  and 
others.  The  first  play  was  a  new  drama  entitled  "The  School  of 
Reform."  A  new  local  play  by  "the  late  Major  IToah"  was  produced 
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on  December  23  under  the  title  of  "She  Wandering  Boys." 

Brief  competition  developed  for  the  two  Maguire  enterprises 
at  Christmas  time,  A .  Tornlng,  lessee  and  manager,  presented  a 
Christmas  pantomime,  "George  Barnwell;  or,  The  London  Apprentice," 
with  a  company  which  included  Lille.  Acosta,  Caroline  Chapman, 
Messrs.  Wiethoffj  Torning,  Ryland,  and  the  Lee  family.  The 
piece  ran  for  a  few  nights  only. 


There  were  the  usual  amateur  performances  during  1864,  by 
local  clubs  and  by  foreign  groups;  the  usual  panoramas  or 
monster  stereoptican  showings.  In  May,  Gilbert's  Museum  advertised 
among  others,  the  following  attractions:  Professor  Hutchingon, 
lightning  calculator;  the  Giant  Boy,  nearly  S  feet  high;  the 
Glass  Blowers,  male  and  female;  the  Albino  children;  a  dwarf. 
In  September  a  whale  drifted  onto  the  beach  south  of  the  Cliff 
House  and  was  viewad  by  thousands.  There  were  lectures:  Stephen 
Massett,  returned  from  a  performance  before  Lincoln,  gave  a 
lecture  or  program  under  the  title  "Drifting  About."  In  May 
Wilson  and  Stoyara's  Circus  opened  in  a  mammoth  tent  on  the  Jackson 
Street  lot;  Zoyara  was  the  cynosure  of  much  attention  because  he— 
or  she—- performed  interchangeably  in  male  and  female  attire, 
kept  up  a  considerable  mystery  as  to  his--orher—true  sex. 
In  October  winnemucca,  chief  of  the  Piutes,  with  two  daughters 
and  eight  braves  en  route  to  Washington,  appeared  at  the 
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Metropolitan  In  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants  ./\  en  December  26, 
John  Wilson  opened  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  as  a  Grand  Hippodrome 
seating  8,000  people,  and  supplemented  regular  circus  entertain- 
ment by  Roman  chariot  races,  steeplechase  events,  and  so  on. 
There  were  the  usual  concerts,  balls,  races,  celebrations. 

One  important  change  during  1364  was  effected  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  This  was  the  enforcement  of  the  obsolete  Sunday 
Blue  law.       p. 

Wi   December  8  the  newspapers  announced  that,  in  consequence 

A 

of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  wd)uld  be  no     > 
theatrical  performances  on  the  following  Sunday.  Cn  Sunday, 
December  11,  Fanny  Brown  made  her  last  appearance  at  the  Opera 
House.  Maguire,  with  other  managers  who  had  defied  the  ordinance, 
was  called  to  trial  on  December  13,  adjudged  guilty.  On 
December  20  he  stated  in  court  that  he  was  willing  to  cease 
Sunday  showing,  in  accord  with  other  local  managers;  and  upon 
payment  of  the  fine  of  fifty  dollars  he  was  released.  The  other 
managers  under  arrest  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

For  some  years  following  this  decision,  the  theatres  were  closeH 
on  Sunday,  or  were  opened  for  sacred  concerts  and  lectures  or  other 
amusements  considered  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  traditions. 

The  greatest  hardship  worked  by  thi3  newly  enforced  lav/  was 
against  the  foreign  groups,  which  had  rehearsed  and  performed  on 
Sundays  to  avoid  interference  with  other  activities  of  the  players. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  objection,  as  well  as  by  general  demand, 
that  the  law  was  eventually  repealed. 
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The       Expansive       Sixties/ 

THE  YEAR  1865 

As  1865  opened,  San  Francisco's  theatres  were  in  an 
apparently  prosperous  state.  The  Keans  had  finished  a  very- 
successful  season.,  were  to  return  for  another;  the  total 
receipts  of  the 'two  engagements  totalled  $60,000,  one-half  of 
which  the  Kcans  appropriated.  Several  other', successful 
starring  tours  of  eastern  actors  and  actresses  'were  to  result 
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in  encouraging  profits. 

Maguire  was  still  'the  powei*  of  •  the  city  and  perhaps  of 
the  state  in  theatrical  matters.  c rHis  Opera  House  was  the  center 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  activity  in  California.  His  academy  of 
Music  was  his  one  outstanding  failure:  it  was  never  to  prove  a 
paying  proposition.  The  Eureka  Minstrel  Hall  was  now  manned  "by: 
T.  Maguire,  proprietor;  George  H.  Coes,  stage  Manager;  C.  F. 
Shattuck,  Musical  Director;  and  the  San  Francisco  I  instrels  in 
"Recherche'  Entertainments." 

The  year  brought  important  changes  to  the  profession. 

In  January  Frak  Lawlor  emigrated  east,  followed  by  Mrs.  Jordan, 
•i 

In  February  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  and  George  Coppin  salied  for  New 

York.  In  March  a 'farewell  benefit  was  offered  to  Mrs.  Woodward 

(now  Mrs.  E.  F.  Stewart);  and  in  the  same  month  came  perhaps 

the  greatest  loss  of  all,  the  departure  of  Backus1  famous 

minstels  for  a  foray  on  Hew  York  which  Droved  so  successful  that 

the 
the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  were  a  by-word  in  the  east  for  many 

years  of  their  extended  engagements  and  long  after. 
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To  counterbalance  in  some  measure  these  loses,  the  San 
Francisco  theatre  intermittently  enjoyed  tlemporary  glory.   The 
Keans  returned  from  their  tour  for  a  farewell  engagement  from 
Janaary  9  to  February  1,  repeating,  with  few  changes,  their 
earlier  repertoire*   Among  most  notable  productions  were: 
"The  Stranger,"  "The  Cor sican "Brothers,"  and,  for  their  final 
appearance,  "Henry  VIII,"  with  which  they  had  opened  their  San 
Francisco  engagement  in  October.  George  Coppin,  the  Keans1 
manager  and  "one  of  the  best  actors  of  eccentric  or  low  comedy 
that  has  ever  visited  this  country,"  played  a  few  more  shows, 
including  a  production  of  "Frederick  of  Prussia"  (on  January  20) 
with  a  local  farce,  "Do  You  Know  Jones?  or,  the  Knights  of  the 
Columbian  Star"  by  the  author  of  "Assessments." 

In  summary,  the  Bulletin  of  February  2  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Keans  had  played  in  San  Francisco  almost 
sixty  nights,  had  presented  approximately  tv/enty  plays,  with  • 
total  receipts  of  the  theatre  averaging  a  thousand  dollars  a 
night.  In  viev;  of  the  low  prices  which  obtained,  even  when  the 
management  ventured  to  raise  them  to  a  50^  minimum,  such  returns 
indicated  houses  practically  full  at  every  performance. 

No  sooner  had  the  Keans  departed  than  Maguire  brought  out 
a  new  sensation  for  local  theatre-goers.  This  was  the  return  of 
Hat i Ida  Heron,  a  fledgling  in  local  drama  ten  years  earlier,  since 
that  time  grown  famous  and  prosperous  after  a  remarkable  success 
in  Hew  York  in  the  part  of  "Camille."   The  critics  were  at  first 
disappointed.   Comparing  her  "Camille"  now  with  that  of  ten 
years  earlier,  the  Bulletin  reviewer  remarked! 
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"Since  then,  while  growing  famous,  she  haS» 
grown  fat;  and  few,  save  for  her  flashing  eyes  and 
expressive  face,  would  now  recognize^her  matronly 
fulness  of  person  the  isomewhat  lean  and  sinewy 
Matilda  Heron  of  ten  years  ago," 

On  further  observation,  the  tide  turned  and  Miss  Heron  received 

unstinted  admiration  for  her  powerful  emotional  rendering  of 

melodramatic  and  tragic  roles.   In  "Ivledea"  she  was  "almost 

unapproachable."   In  the  new  sensation  drama,  "Gamea;  or,  the 

Jewish  Mother,"  although  the  play  was  admitted  to  be  "improbable 

and  ridiculous ,"  the  audiences  were  spellbound  by  Hiss  Heron's 

interpretation  of  the  title  role. 

Miss  Heron  offered,  perhaps,  a  relief  from  the  classicism 
of  Kean's  repertoire.   Certainly  she  had  at  hand  a  fine  series 
of  "sensation"  dramas  to  chill  audiences  to  fever.  On  February 
20  she  offered  a  play  written  by  herself  and  entitled,  "Margo; 
or,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Temple  of  Paris."   The  Bulletin 
stated  that  the  story  was  "improbable  and  absurd,"  but  most  cf 
the  sensation  plays,  then  and  thereafter,  were  equally  so.  On 
February  22  was  billed  another  thriller,  "Mathilde;  or,  the 
Lone  Chateau"-- a  piece  abounding  in  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
villains.  On  March  1  the  play  was  "Edith;  or,  the  Earl's 
Daughter."   On  March  10  "Hester  Prynne;  or  the  Scarlet  Letter," 
a  rather  higher  type  of  drama  than  the  other  innovations. 

Perhaps  the  over-emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  heroines  and 
the  heinousness  of  villains  was  having  an  effect  on  the 
gallery-gods,  who  delighted  in  the  raw  drama  of  major  emotions 
exposed  and  /EJpJlpitating;  or  perhaps  the  "gods"  had  always  been 
tinged  with  the  hoodlum-ism  of  San  Francisco's  street  gangs. 
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At  any  rate,  Miss  Heron  found  it  necess  ry,  on  one  occasion,  to 

"Mmini  ster  a  lecture  on  ill-manners  to  some  of  the  audience  who 

had  indulged  in  an  uproarious  hi-hi  fashion  of  calling  out— 'as 

if  she  were  a  dog. fM 

Miss  Heron  played  at  the  Opera  House  until  March  18,  then 

left  for  a  tour  to  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City.  Says  Pack, a 

small  and  impudent  literary  gosuip  sheet,  in  the  issue  of  April: 

"The  public  appears  very  well  satisfied  to  lose 
Heronj  the  large  and  repeated  doses  of  Camille  to 
which  she  treated  them  were  a  little  too  much.  At 
present  the  Heron  is  being  hawked  around  the  country, 
and  in  her  place  we  have  that  admirable  comedian, 
Charles  Wheatleigh." 

During  the  winter  the  other  theatres  opened  and  closed 

spasmodically.   Maguire's  Academy,  with  Fanny  Brown  and  Harry 

Courtaine,  on  January  7  showed  a  new  play,  "Scenes  in  Hormondom" 

or  "Life  in  Mormondom"  by  a  local  man— the  author  of  "Assessments." 

The  publicity  department  created  some  interest  by  publishing  a 

letter  to  BHtgham  Young,  reputed  to  be  sojourning  in  Jan  Francisco 

at  the  time,  inviting  him  to  attend  the  perf ormance .•  The 

newspapers  also  printed  a  r  eply  from  Brigham  Young,  which  the 

Bulletin  characterized  as  "interesting,  though  perhaps  bogus," 

in  which  that  aging  leader  w&s  reputed  to  have  said: 

"As  to  the  burlesque  on  our  institutions,  I  ha-ce 
no  fault  to  find,  providing  your  promise  is  kept  of 
not  letting,  as  others  have  lately,  burlesque  run 
into  malice. " 

Walter  3ray  played  young  Brigham  Young |  Mrs.  Judah,  Mrs. 

Brigham  Young,  Sr.  There  is  no  record  of  the  Mormon  leader's 

attendance  on  the  o<  c  as  ion.  • 
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The  Academy  season  lasted  only  until  January  IS.  On 
January  21  Maguire  moved  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  to  this  house. 
A  moi  th  later  a  series  of  farewell  benefits  Ijgegan,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  company  was  soon  to  leave  for  the  east.  The 
actual  departure  was  delayed  until  March.  San  Francisco  lost  her 
favorite  minstrels t  Billy  Birch,  Charley  Backus,  Bernard,  Wamb old, 
and  the  others  who  v/ere  likewise  to  find  fame  and  fortune  in 
the  east.. 

The  San  Francisco  Minstrels  were  replaced  by  a  new  crew  of 
male  and  female  performers;  they  advertised  a  "Magnificent  First 
Part,"  a  "Itoaring  Interlude,"  and  an  "Excelsior  Walk  Around"  at 
the  Eureka.  From  time  to  time  new  minstrels  were  added.  The 
bereaved  minstrelsy  fans  lugubriously  rejoiced  that,  though  the 
jokes  were  old,  the  faces,  at  least,  were  new-. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Mammoth  Circus  was 
performing  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  where  it  remained  until 
February  11.  On  January  30  an  attempt  was  made  to  inject  new  life 
into  the  showk  which  had  possibly  overstayed  its  popularity,  by 
production  of  the  old  favorite,  "Mazeppa".   The  performance  was  a 
failure,  the  Hippodrome,  or  Pavilion,  being  ill  adapted  for  tie 
piece* 

The  other  local  theatres  opened  and  closed.   The  American 
announced  a  new  season  of  the  Budd  Wellington  Minstrels  to  begin 
on  Janu  ry  16.   The  weather  was  cold,  attendance  poor,  and  the 
troupe  was  adjudged  a  poor  imitation  of  the  popular  Birch  and 
Backus  company.  Advertisments  ceased  in  a  few  days. 
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On  January  26  the  Metropolitan  was  opened  for  a  pantomime 
season;  casts  included  the  Great  Carlo  Family,  Mile.  Acosta, 
11.  Wiethoff,  Johnny  $e  Angelis.  'i-he  first  production,  augmented 
by  Kegro  minstrelsy  and  variety  numbers,  was  "The  Red  Gnome  and 
White  Warrior."   This  was  replaced  on  February  9  by  "Mother 
Goose;  or^pie  Giant  of  3t»  Michael's."   On  February  22  another 
new  spectacle  pantomime  followed:   "Life  Beneath  the  Wave;  or, 
°^he  Gorilla  of  the  Black  Forest,"  augmented  later  by  a  "new 
sensation  act,"  "The  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter."   On  March  1  the 
theatre  was  closed.  It  reopened  on  March  3  to  present  Fanny 
Brown  in  her  "first  and  only"  appearance  as  Mazeppa — although 
she  was  later  persuaded  to  repeat. 

On  March  16  the  Metropolitan  was  reopened  for  drama  with 
"The  Hunchback"  and  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  nayne,  Fanny  Morgan  Phelps, 
Harry  Brown,  A.  R.  Phelps,  E.  N.  Thayer.  A  fine  performance  by 
Mrs.  Hey%e  in  a  new  sensation  play,  "La  Grand  Mere,"  evidently 
did  not  serve  to  offset  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Hayne's  favorite 
classic.  The  theatre  c/losed  on  March  21. 

April,  1865,  was  made  memorable  by  an  event  which  was  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  theatrical  profesion:   John  Wilkes 

A 

Booth,  brother  of  Edwin  and  of  Junius  the  yopnger,  an  actor  of 
promise  in  his  own  right,  a.  sassinated  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  a  performance  of  "Our 
American  Cousin."  San  Francisco,  always  violent,  raged  in  its 
grief;  a  mob  attached  non-union  newspapers,  wrecking  their 
offices  before  it  could  be  controlled.  The  Bulletin,  on  April 
17,  three  days  after  the  event,  described  conditions  in  the  city! 
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"The  city  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
k?U^?,2  mourning,..  The  flags  still  hang  drooping 
at  half-mast,  and  the  black  weeds  of  woe  are  Stretched 

ZZ  ^?niCS  J°  co?nice>  f^m  window  to  window, 
li om  balcony  to  oalcony  throughout  the  length  and 

^n«th  °f."ai?  City'--  Busi^ss  still  remains 
almo  st.  entirely  suspended ... " 

After  the  first  flush  of  horror  and  sorrow  and 
apprehension,  when  full  details  were  published,  young  Booth 
caught  and  dead  for  his  folly,  the  city  thought  with  interest  of 
the  two  brothers  it  had  known.  Edwin,  who  had  finished  a  festf ** 
J    in  which  he  had  played  Hamlet  for  100  consecutive  nights  aL^^r 
^.e^br±e«a-**s£oi!y,  announced  his.  retirement  from  the  stage. 
Junius,  playing  at  Pike's  Opera  House  in  New  Yorfer« swooned" 
dramatically  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  brother's  milt. 

With  unrest  and  excitement  heightening. their  lives  and 
thoughts,  the  theatrical  folk  in  San  Francisco  went  on  in  the 
usual  round.  The  theatres  closed  on  April  15,  when  news  of  the 
assassination  was  received,  again  on  April  19  for  the  funeral 
services.  But  Wheatleight  continued  playing  his  popular  pieces, 
the  minstrels  held  forth  still  at  the  Eureka  %eatre,  and  on 
April  17  a  subscription  season  of  Italian  opera  opened  as 
scheduled  at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Hie  Bianchis  and  Signorina 
Brambilla  talcing  honors.  On  April  27  the  American,  long  dark, 
was  reopened  with  the  Worrell  listers  and  Mrs.  Judah  in  a  cast 
which  presented  "Fair  Rosamond"  (  a  burlesque)  and  a  farce  for 
25^  and  50«?/   The  theatre  was  soon  dark  once  more. 

At  the  end  of  April  Miss  Heron  returned  for  her  second 
engagement,  but  her  season  was  interrupted  by  news  of  the  death 
of  her  brother.  The  stock  comply  continued  without  a  star, 
playing,  among  other  pieces,  a  new  drama  entitled  "Sybilla;  or, 
Step  by  step." 


/ 
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On  May  8  Dan  3etchell|  comedian,  opened  in  a  series  of 

light  pieces  and  farces.  In  his  first  program  were  included: 

"Ici  On  Parle  Francais"  and  "1000  Milliners  Wanted."  In  the 

latter  piece,.  Setchell  played  Kme.  Vanderpants .  A  review  in 

the  Bulletin  on  the  day  after  Setchell's  opening  performance 

gives  a  hint  of  the  type  of  piece  in  which  he  appeared: 

"He  is  a  •master'  in  lov;  comedy... To  be  sure, 
Madame  is  of  the  coarsest  and  lowest  kind  of  farce- 
fitted  perhaps  more  for  a  melodeon  than  a  family 
theatre;  yet.... is  irresistible,  and  would  provoke 
an  explosion  of  laughter  from  a  deacon  of  the 
church." 


Later  his  plays  were  somjueimes  of  a  higher  order.  For 
instance,  on  Kay  1©  he  played  in  "Dombey  and  Son."   On  May  11 
he  appeared  with  C.  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  and  Agnes  Perry  in  "My" 
Wife's  Maid."   Another  new  play  was  "Artemus  Ward,  Showman," 
which  the  Bulletin  found  "heavy"  and  not  particularly  effective • 
Setchell  completed  his  engagement  on  June  r 4  and  was  followed  by 
George  Pauncefort,  a  "pleasing"  actor,  a  "correct  and  careful 
reader,"  but  "not  moving."   The  most  notable  event* during  his 
appearance  were  the  productions  of  two  new  plays:'  "Enoch  Arden; 
or,  Under  the  Palm"  by  the  author  of  "Assessments,"  a  dramatic 
version  of  Tennyson's  poem,  starring  Pauncefort  and  Sophie 
Edwin;  and  "Waiting  for  the  Verdict,"  a  new  sensation  drama* 

On  July  24  Pauncefort  was  replaced  by  the  Siegrist 
Family  and  their  performing  dogs,  but  he  later  returned,  on 
July  31  appearing  in  a  localized  version  of  "The  Workmen  of  Paris  J' 
re- titled  "The  Workmen  of  3an  Francisco."   In  this  cast  were: 
Pauncefort,  C.  It.  Thorne,  Jr.,  Walter  Leman  (newly  arrived  from 
the  east),  Sophie  Edwin,  Mrs.  Saunders,  W.  Barry,  and  Sallie 
Hinckley. 
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Puck  of  August  says . of  this  play : 

,rihis  is  a  'carpenter's  piece;1  the 
workmen  of  the  stage  have  a  "better  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  displaying  their  skill  than  the 
actors  their  talent.  The  scene  f  the 
machine-shop  with  machinery  in  notion  was 
admirably  real,  and  did  the  stage  manager  much 
credit,  as  also  did  a  moonlight  scene  representing 
Alameda  wharf,  ihe  drama  presents  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  five  drunkards  who  are  all  reformed  by 
the  time  the  curtain  falls-  one  nearly  fatal 
j  accident,  one  attempted  su^icide  by  making  a  hole  in 

very  natural- looking  canva  s  water,  and  one  planned 
murder," 


/ 


The  greatest  escitement  of  the  late  spring  was  centered 
about  opera.   In  May  the  Bianchis  were  appearing  at  the 
Metropolitan.  Maguire,  on  May  2,  announced  a  new  imported 
operatic  troupe  which  included  Signorina  Olivia  Sconcia  and  Signois 
Orlandino  and  Sbriglia.  Bianchi  accepted  the  challenge  of  'the  new 
rivals,  and  for  a  time  competition  was  keen.   On  May  3  the 
J       Bianchis  gave  "La  22raviata"j  the  ne&t  night  the  new  troupe 
followed  suit.  Completing  their  first  subscription  season  of 
twelve  ope%s  on  May  11,  the  Bianchis  announced  a  new  season  and 
furiously  rehearsed  a  new  opera,  "Faust,"  which  they  presented 
rather  hurriedly  on  May  17,  with  the  San  Francisco  mannerchor 
assisting.   On  May  25  the  Academy  of  Music  company  of .  •  red,  for 
the  first  time  in  California,  "Un  Ballo  en  Maschera."   On  the 
following  night  the  Bianchis  gave  the  same  work. 

It  was  early  in  June  when  the  Bianchis  finally  came  to 
grief  and  the  operatic  season  to  a  "premature  close."   The 
explanation  was  found  in  a  "card"  published  in  the  newspapers, 
which  read  as  follows: 
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"Having  not  received  the  salary  due  to  me  for 
eight  days  past,  from  the  Impresario  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  I  have  declined  to  sing 
TO-NIGHT,  FRIDAY. 

"ELVIRA  BRAMBILLA." 

A  week  later  Warwick,  now  stage  manager  at  the  Academy 

of  Music j  announced  that  Maguire  had  engaged  the  principal  stars 

of  the  Bianchi  troupe  and  that  the  augmented  company  would 

continue  to  of.  er  Italian  opera  to  a  not  overly  clamorous  public. 

The  Bulletin  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  financial  stability  of 

the  venture.  Although  Maguire  announced  an  advance  in  rices 

(now  50^  to  $2),  the  critic  referred  to  the  balance  sheets  for 

the  we-  k  ending  June  6,  which  showed  a  loss  of  51,634  fur  the 

week.   This  pes.  imistic  view  seems  to  have  been' justified^  for 

at  the  end  of  August,  when  Maguire  finally  abandoned  the  opera, 

his  losses  were  estimated  at  $20,000 


To  return  to  the  drama:   8n  June  8  Charles  T/heatleigh, 
popular  visiting  star,  leased  the  Eureka  Theatre  and  opened  it 
for  drama.  The  first  bill  included  a  new  Boucicault  play, 
"How  She  Loves  Him;  or, Dying  for  Love,"  and  a  new  farce,  "On 
the  Sly"  by  Morton.  In  the  cast  were:  Fanny  Morgan  Phelps, 
J.  Torrence,  Mrs.  Judah,  Miss  Gass,  etc.   Janes  Dowling  was 
the  stage  mana  er. 

V/heatleigh  followed  a  policy  of  presenting  "novelties"  to 
a  jaded  public,  several  other  new  shows  deserve  mention:   on 
June  12,   "Nature/  and  Art";  on  June  22,  "Taming  a  Butterfly"; 
on  July  3  an  original  drama  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city,  "Jeff 
Davis  in  Hoops  I  Or,  the  Confederacy  in  the  Last  Ditch."  This 
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last  piece  elicited  a  great  deal  of  comment »  some  of  it  most 
t£of avorable •   A  tableau ,  the  singing  of  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
Fre  dom,"  and  an  Apotheosis  of  Lincoln  were  featured. 

On  July  10  VTneatleigh  offered  "Pauline;  or,  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Chateau  de  Burey"  and  on  the  15^  Brougham  burlesque, 
"Columbus  el  Filibuster."   Between  these  novelties  he  fell 
back  on  popular  stock  pieces,  appearing  in  ["?he  Colleen  Bawn," 
among  other  plays,  in  the  dual  role  of  Danny  Mann  and  Myles 
Ua  Coppaleen. 

On  July  2*?,  with  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy,  or  a 
further  extension  of  it,  Wheatleigh  offered  "Twelfth  Might," 
himself  playing  Malvolio.  In  August  he  introduced  several  other 
new  plays t   "O'Brien,  the  Last  of  His  Race,"  an  extravaganza 
called  "Maximiliano;  or,  Mon$ye  Doctrine  for  a  Sick  Umpire,"  a 
new  play  by  "Inigo"  (C.  H.  Webb)  of  San  Francisco  titled  "Our 
Friend  from  Victoria,"   This  last  play,  although  a  little  "thin" 
in  plot  for  three  acts  and  demanding  ja  revision, played  several 
nights.   Its  premiere  was  marred, according  to  the  Bulletin ,  by 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Reeves  ap??eared  on  the  stage 
somewhat  drunk.   On  August  22  wheatleigh  inaugurated  the 
engagement  of  W.  D,  thiels  by  producing  "Rob  Roy,"  a  play  which 
the  Bulletin  found  refreshingly  "natural"  after  the  morbidly 

sensational  drama  which  had  in  great  measure  usurped  the  boards. 
Shiels  specialized  in  ooctch  character  parts  and  appeared  in 
"Guy  bannering,"  "Gilderoy,"  and  later,  without  particular 
success,  in  a  non-Scotch  part  as  Falstaff  in  "Henry  IV."   On 
September  20  Wheatleigh  closed  the  Eureka;  he  moved  his  company 
to  the  Metropolitan  for  one  of  the  successes  which  made  local 
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In  June     San  Frenoisoo  and  Maguire  had  lost   two   local 
players  who  had  served  a  successful  apprenticeship  here:    On  June 
12  there. was  a  farewell  benefit  for     Agnes  Land  Perry.     Mrs. 
Perry,   sailing  for  the  east  to  try  her  luck  in  strange  playhouses, 
was  in  a  few  years  to  marry  Junius  Brutus  Booth  whom  she  had 
long  known  and  with  whom  she  many  times  had  played  in  San 
Francisco.     Frank  Mayo,  who  took  his   farewell  on  the  13th,  was 
to   return  to  San.  Francisco  a  star  in  his   own  right.      It  was  to 
he  his  peouliar  destiny  to  become  identified  with  one   of  the 
most   popular  roles  in  the   American  theatre.        As  Joseph  Jefferson 
made   "Rip  Van  Winkle"   his  own,    so   was  Mayo  to  appropriate  "Davy 
Crockett,"  a  part   in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  equal. 

In  August,  while     Wheat leigh  was  overwhelming  the  town 
with  new  plays  and  making  a  considerable  success  of  the  charaoter 
roles  in  whioh  he  was  famous,  Maguire  brought  back  the   character 
comedian,   Dan  Setchell.        At  the   Opera  House  he  produced  a 
series.:   of  comedies  with  Harry  Courtaine   and  ¥.  H.  -Warwick  in 
the   supporting  casts.     On  August   21  Setchell   starred  in  a 
burletta,    "Leah,   the  Forsook,"  in  which  he   caricatured  Matilda 
Heron  in  one  of  her-famous  roles.     The  play,   it    is  to   be  noted, 
had  been  "localized"  with  the  sly  digs  and  obvious  ridioule  of 
looal  persons  and  institutions  whioh  always  delighted  the  town. 

(In  his  later  production  of  "Guy  Mannering,"  with 
Shiels  playing  a  Scotoh  Dandie__g£  Dinmont,  IVheatleigh  impersonated 
Charlotte  Cushman  in  her  famous  role  of  Meg  Merrilies.) 
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Perhaps  encouraged  by  the    success  of    such   light 
pieces,   Maguire  engaged  the  Worrell  sisters  to  play  with 
Setohell  at  the  Opera  House,   opening  their  season  with 
"Cinderella"  in  burlesque. 

Maguire  had  been  having  his    troubles  with  his  opera 
season  and  on  September  6  replaced  the   singers  at  his  Academy 
with  Frank  Hussey' s. New  York  Minstrels.      San  Francisco  was 
loyal  to  the  memory  of  Birch  and  Backus.        The  Bulletin  critio 
said  that  the  new  troupe  "lacks  the   humoristio  talent  of  the 
late  San  Franoisco  Minstrels." 


With  his  Aoademy  a  drag  on  his  pocket book  and  t.heatleigh 

furnishing    strong   competition  at   the  Eureka,   Maguire  on  September 

11  introduced  Agate*   Vestvali,   who  is  described  as  follows  in  a 

looal  newspaper: 

"She  has  an  imposing  physique,   a  handsome  head 
and  faoe,   a  powerful   and  finely  cultivated  contralto 
voice,   and  a   style  free  from  the   ordinary   stage 
mannerisms...    Her  aoting  was  fresh  and  vigorous..." 

Another  of  those  open  feuds  was  upon  the  theatres. 

Mme.  Vestvali 's  announced  opening  play  was  "Romanio;  or,    the 

Beautiful  Demon."     Wheatleigh,   on  the  night  before  her  opening, 

offered  "Bel  Demonlo;  or,    the  Beautiful  Demon,"  doubtless  the 

same  play. 

Vestvali  made  a  fine   appearsnoe  in  "Gamea,  the  Fortune 
Teller,"  but   some  days  after  her  debut  fell  ill  and  found  it 
necessary  to  retire.      Maguire   utilized  the  opportunity  to  steal 
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a  march  on  Wheatleigh,  who  was  rehearsing  Boucioault's  new  play, 
"Arrah-na-Pogae,"  for  an  opening  at   the  Metropolitan  on  September 
25.     On  September  21  Maguire   offered  "an  original  version  of  the 
celebrated  story  of  Arrah-na-Pogue  entitled   'The  Wicklow  Rebel.*" 
This  pieoe  played  until  after  V.'heatleigh  elbowed  it  off   the 
boards  with   the  Boucioault  play.      Puok  of  October  says  of  the 
affair:    "This  extremely  bright  idea  was  productive  of  no  other 
effect  than  to  advertise  the   genuine  Arrah  na  pogue...   The 
whole  affair  was  one  of  the  weakest  managerial  tricks  ever 
attempted,   and   failed  most   signally." 

Wheatleigh  reopened  the  Metropolitan  grandly,   with 
new  scenery,  new  costumes,   and   "the  new  electric  light*'— 
probably  simply  an   experimental  novelty.      In  his   company  for 
the  play  he   assembled  a  fine    cast;   it   included  several  former 
Maguire  players:   Mrs.    sedley  Brown  played  Arrah  Meelish; 
Wheatleigh,   shaun  the  Poet;  Pauncefort,   Col.    Q'G-rady;   Shiels, 
Major  Coffin;  Warwiok,   Beamish  McCoul;  Thompson,   Michael  Feeny; 
and  -^eaoh,   the  seorotary.      On  the  opening  night,    September  25, 
the  house  was  crowded  and  demonstrative.     Even  the  newspapermen 
liked  the   drama,    described  as  a   "spectacular,   vivacious  and 
sensational  pieoe."     It  had  an  unprecedented  run,   showing 
steadily  for  fifty  performances  and,   after  its  withdrawal 
on  November  13,   being   returned  again  and  again  as  a  stock  piece. 

While  uheatleigh  was  filling  hi3  purse  with  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue,"  Maguire    enlivened  the  town  by  continued"novelties"  N 

spioed  with  s^oandal.      On  September   27  he  brought  into  his  1^ 
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Opera  House  to  play  with  his    "Leviathan  Company,"   J".    B.    studley, 
who  appeared  in  "Damon  and  Pythias"  and,   later,    "Nick  of  the 
Woods."     On  October  2  the  great  Anglo-German  tragedian,  Daniel 
E.    Bandmann,   opened  at  this  theatre  in  "Nsrcisse."     His  press 
notices  were  good.      He  displayed  "finished  art,"  "a  fine 
presenoe,"   "great  ability."     His  Shylock  was  not   the  best   ever 
witnessed  in  can  Francisco,  but  it  was  -very   fine.     As  Hamlet  he 
gave  "one  of  the  most  finished  and  intellectual  impersonations 
of  that  complex  and  difficult    character  we  have  ever  witnessed." 
His    comedy,   in  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  was  "not   impressive." 

On  October  10  Bandmann  began. to    share  honors  with 
Vestvali,   now  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  a   splendid 
impersonation  of  Bianca  in   "Fazio."       The  two  artists  appeared 
on   different   nights,     Vestvali  proving  her  versatility  by 
playing  in  "The  Brigands"  as  Massaroni  and  in  "The    Duke's 
Daughter;  or,    the  Fool   and  his  Master"  as  Lagadere,   a  quadruple 
character.        At   the  end   of  the  month  her  name  ceased  to   appear. 
George  C.    Boniface,    comedian,   occasionally  played  between 
Bandmann's  appearanoes  and  on  November  3   joined  forces  with 
him  in  a  not  particularly  memorable  production  of   "Othello." 

It  was  on  October  £7  that  the  first  hint  of  differences 
between  Maguire   and  his  lady  star  crept  into   the  Bulletin.       An 
exoerpt  from  an  article  of  that   date  follows; 
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'♦mNAGERIAL  TROUBLES.—  Thomas   Maguire  wj__ 
arrested  yesterday  upon  the  complaint  of 'Vestvali, 
tiie  Magnificent,'   on  the    charge  of  making  threats 
against  her  person,   from  which  she  alleges  that  she 

.  stands  in  feer  of  said  Maguire. .  .Her  complaint 
alleges  that  he  threatened  that  he  would  break 
every  bone  in  deponent 's  body  before   deponent 

•  shall  leave  the   city,   and  in  making    said  threat 
used  the   following  language,   to  wit:    'You  damned 
fiend  under  the  mask  of  a  woman,    (repeated  three 
times,   with  violence  and   gesticulations,)   take   care; 
you  have  come  to  the  right  man.     I'll  prove   that 
you  have  bones  in  your  flesh,   and  before  you  leave 
the   country  I'll  break   every  bone  in  your  body. »... 
The  complaint  is  signed  in  a  masculine  style  of 
handwriting,    •Felicite   de  Vestvali,'  with   a 
business-like  quirl  underneath..." 

On  October  31  a  newspaper   story  gives  details  of 

Vestvali 's  $30,000   suit   against  Maguire  for  alleged  breach  of 

contract.      According  to  the  lady,    she  was  engaged  to  play 

one  hundred  nights  for  Maguire,   receiving  half  the  receipts   of 

the  house  above  ij,250,   and  having   12&  clear  benefits.'     The 

report  continues: 

"Vestvali   says   she   has  fulfilled  her  part  of 
the  contract  in  every  particular.      She   alleges 
that  Maguire  and  his    stage  manager,   Graves,   have 
put  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  success. 
She   also   alleges  that   Maguire  has   acted  contrary 
to   all  theatrical  precedent  in  engaging  Bandraann, 
George  C.   Boniface  and  Miss   Emily  Thorne  dxiring 
-.    the  time  of  the  plaintiff's  engagement,   all   of 
which  is  against  the  wishes   of  plaintiff.        She 
alleges  that    she   recovered  from  her  illness  on 
the  1st  of  October,    since  which  time   she  has 
been  ready  and  willing  to  play,    but  was  prevented 
by  Maguire...    She   alleges  that  she  might  have 
remained  in  New  York  at  ^250  per  night,    in  gold 
coin,   but  oame  here  on  t  e   representation  of 
Maguire' s  agent  and  wife,   who  assured  her   that 
Alatilda  Heron  made   £50,000  to   ^60,000  during 
her  visit  here,   and  that    she   should  be   supported 
by  Charles  Wheatleigh  as  a  stock  aotor  at   ^100 
per  week,   and  other  alleged  false  representations..." 
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It  is   somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  merits  of 
this    case,  which,   it  seems,   was  dismissed  on  Maguire 's  promise 
not  to  carry  out  his  threat  J     Lste  in  November  Vestvali 
appeared,  under  Wheatleigh's  offices  at  the  Metropolitan. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  of 
Vestvali' s  association  with  Maguire  by  the  very  frank  comment 
of  Walter  Leman  in  his  Memories.      According  to  Leman,   at  this 
time  acting  in  the  Opera  House  company,   the  much-heralded 
Vestvali  was  "a  lady  of  ponderous  proportions  and  moderate 
talent,   and  made  little  or  no  impression."     He  is  equally 
uncomplimentary  to   Bandmann,  whose  reception,  he  says,    was 
much  like  Vestvali 's.      sarcastically,   Leman   suggests  that  the 
arrangement   in  October  whereby  Vestvali  and  Bandmann  played  on 
alternate  nights  was  made   "in  order  that  the  public  might   have 
forty-eight  hours  to  get  over   'Vestvali'   and  forty- eight  to 
recover  from   'Bandmann.'" 

The   obvious  fact  that  Bandmann,  Vestvali,   and  Boniface 
fulfilled  their  contracts  in  broken  runs,   seems  to  point  to   some 
ineffectuality  in  each,      successful   stars  frequently  played  for 
weeks  beyond  their  contraot  stipulation  without    relief  or  loss 
of  popularity.      Evidently  Maguire  was  in  this   instance  forced 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  bad  bargains,   and  he  was 
doubtless  delighted  to  be  rid  of  The  Vestvali  at  any  cost. 


Meanwhile,   in  October  Dan  Setchell  had  reopened 
Maguire' s  Aoademy  of  Music  as  manager,   advertising  the  Worrell 
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Sisters  end  mixed  programs  of  "burlesque  and  comedy.  Here  Miss 
Emily  Thorne,  Mr.  Harry  Wall,  and  Mr.  George  Pardey  appeared  a 
few  weeks  later.        The  comedy  bills  were  fairly  popular. 

The  most  notable  incident  of  this  season  -was  the 
presentation  of  a   "new,   original  and  exciting  drama"  written 
in  San  Francisco  and  titled  "Arrah-na-poke .'  or,   Arrah  of  the 
Cold  gomme  de  Terre."     In  the  oast  were;   Dan  Setchell  as 
"Shun  the  Post";   Louisa  Clarkson  as  "Arrah  Melissa";   Sophie 
Worrell  as   "Squeamish  but   Cool";   Irene  '.Vorrell  as   "Fanny 
Steampower";   and  so   on.      Setchell  imitated  1, heat  lei  gh's 
momentous  inauguration  of  the  play  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
a  half-column  advertisement  in  the  Bulletin,   with  full  details 
of  soenes  and  plot  parodied  in  the  same   type  Wheat leigh  had 
used  in  his  original  announcement. 

The   day  before  the  presentation  of  this  burlesque 
(November  14)   Wheatleigh  had  changed  his  bill.      "Arrah-na-Pogue" 
had   given  plaoe  to    "Savannah"  with  sensation  effects.     A 
description  of  the  second  act  reveals  the  lengths  to  which   stage 
designers  went  at  the  time,   as  well   as  the  mishaps  which 
sometimes  resulted: 

"The    second  act  revealed  a  succession  of 
waterfalls  tumbling  down  a  great  height  from 
a  mountain' lake,   over   a  series  of  revolving 
wooden  cylinders,   while  the  cliffs  rose  on 
either   side,    end  a  gleam  of  calcium  moonlight 
illuminated  the  waters   end   projecting  rocks. 
Unfortunately  one  of   the  waterfalls  slipped 
aside  for  enough  to  reveal  the   simple   secret 
of   its  motion,   and  a  living  arm  and  hand  tugging 
below  to  right   it,   very  unlike  the    arm  which  the 
dying  prince  itrthur  saw  emerge  from  the  enohanted 
lake..."  N  'V- 
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puck  of  December  makes  a  very  rank  pun  regarding  this 
piece,    in  a  oaption  to   the  drawing  of  a  man  puffing  on  a  cigar, 
from  which  ascends  s-shaped  smoke.     The  title   is:    "This- 
♦Avannah  Won*t  Draw."  \( 

On  November  27  Vestvali  opened  at   the  Metropolitan 
in  "Gamea,   or  the  Jewish  Mother."     she  followed  in    "Love,    the 
Conqueror,"  and  on  December  1  introduced  her   cousin  and  V 

companion,   Llisa  Vestvali  Lund,    in  a  German  version  of  "Jane  \ 

^yre."     On  December  4  Wheat leigh  followed  with  a  brief  revival  \ 

of   "Arrah-na-Pogue"  and  on  December   11  commenced  a  final 
"Bouoicault  Festival  Week"  with  a  varied  program,      setchell 
had  concluded  his  ovm  season   at  the  Academy  in  the  previous  week. 

Maguire  was  playing  a  good  second  fiddle  to  Wheat leigh* 
On  November  6  he  had  introduced  at  the  Opera  House  Mrs.  Harry 
Jackson,   who  played  opposite  Bonifaoe  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Che  was   adjudged  to   be  a  good  stock  actress,    but  not  starring     | 
material.      Like  most   debutantes  who  appeared  in  San  Francisco      V 
without  ballyhoo,    she  gained  in  favor  as  the   critics  came  to 
know  her,   and  for  several  years  was  to  retain  a  good  opinion 
earned  by  hard  work  and  oarefully  husbanded  talents.  s  \ 

On  November  15  Mr,    liarry   Jackson  made  his  local  debut.\    \ 
His  reoeotion  was  somewhat  more   enthusiastic,   the  Bulletin  % 

describing  him  as  a   "low  comedian  of   i  nusual  excellence."  \ 

several  new  sensation  plays  followed  in    succession 
at  the  Opera  House:    on  November  27,    "The  Old  Corporal";   on  • 

December  6,    "Janet  Pride"  by  Bouoicault;   on  December  8,    "The       .\    \ 

\ 
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Secret  Cipher";   and  on  Deo  ember  11,    "Kathleen  ftSavourneenji  " 
Although   the  company  included  C.   R.   Thome,   Jr.,   as  well  as 
the  Jaeksons  and  Boniface,   and  Sophie  Edwin,   none  of  their 
plays  enjoyed  a  long  run. 

On  December  16  Maguir©  introduced,   on  the  last  night 
of  the  Metropolitan  season,   a  grand  oper^  performance  of  "Norma." 
In- the  company  were  Lime.   Anna  .Bishop,   Mme.,  Fleury,   signor  Morley, 
Signor  Roncovieri,   M.   Charles.      Said  the  Bulletin,    "'.fe'have 
seldom  witnessed  more  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  manifestations 
of  satisfaction  than  were   exhibited  throughout  the  performance. " 
There  followed   "L'Llisir  D'Amore,"   "Lucriesia  Borgia,"   "La 
Sonnambula,"  at  the   little  Academy,   the  brief   season  closing 
as  a   great  artistic  success  on  December  2^; 

At  Maguir e's  Opera  House,  meanwhile,   he  introduced 
another  star,   Charlotte  Crampton,  who  hdd  a\  p\enchant  for 
playing  male  roles.      She  made  her  debut  dn   Christmas  night  as 
"Ltlorezia  Borgia,"  being  "vociferously*  applauded. "     As  shy  lock 
on  the  next  night   she   "did  not  quite  ©ucde>ed.^    In  "Love's 
Sacrifice,"  she   "amply  atoned  for  the  Comparative  failure  of 
the  night    before."     On  the  28th  as  Hamlet;   she  was   "frequently 
and  warmly  applauded,   and  made  a  decided  hit,"     On  the  28th 
she  tried  a  sensation  drama,    "La  Tour  $e;-N$si'e*"  of  whioh 
"grotesquely  tragic"  piece  the  Bulletln'ycfrl^lc   said:    "The 
only  redeeming  feature  is  that   all  the  b&d  characters  get  killed 
off   in  the  last  act.      It  is  a  nity  the'i  author  tfrns  not   included 
in  the  number."     On  the   30th  Miss  Crampton  flayed  the  demanding 
part  of    "Richard  III."  .      , 
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Throughout  the  year  there  were,   of  course,    the  usual 
secondary  entertainments.     A  few  of  the  "best  advertised  may 
be  mentioned  here:    On  January  30,  opening  at  the  Eureka  of  a 
Great  Dioramio  Polyoptrium,   with  views  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
enlivened  by  a  serio-comic  lecture  by  Harry  Courtaino. 
In  February  Annette  Ince  and  W.   H.    ..arwick  gave  elocutionary 
readings  at   Music  Hall .  T\~ ^  ^^  p^^-^^^4 

In  the  same  month  there  opened   at  the  .facific  Museum 
of  Anatomy  and  ioience  an  exhibition  which,   with   changing  displays, 
drew  crowds  for   some    years;   this  opening   show  was  entitled 
"Ourselves:   How  We  Live,   Move,    and  Have   Our  Being,"    and  included 
was  a  model  of  a   female  figure  showing  the   effects  of 
tight-laoed  corsets.      This  museum  was  later  open  to  men  only, 
or  offered  speoial  days  for  ladies,   to  prevent  undue 
embarrassment  of  patrons. 

On  April  21  the   Cooke,   Zoyara,    and  Wilson     ombination 
Circus  opened  at  the  Usual  Jackson  street  lot,    showing  until 
the   second  week  in  May.      In  mid-summer  the  "Wilson  Mastodon 
Champion  Circus  was  announced,   end  on  August  21  was  moved  to 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  for   a  few  days,   then  back  to  the 
usual  lot.      On  September   19  we  note   at  this   circus,   still 
playing,   a  benefit  for   "Ella  Zoyara,"  at  which,   it  was  announced, 
the   "great  problem"  of  whether  he  or  she  should  be   called   an 
equestrian  or  an  equestrienne  would   be   solved. 


r^^-3 
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Finally,  there  was   still  the   entertainment   furnished 

by  public  scandal,   to  which  aotors  and   aotresses   seem  always 

to  have  contributed  generous   share.      In  December  Maguire,    all 

too  familiar  with  courts  by  now,  was  again  hauled  up  to  h&ve 

his  affairs  aired  in  public.     To   quote   from  the  Bulletin  again: 

"Thomas  Maguire,  the  Theatrical  Manager, 
was  before  the  Police  Court  this  morning,   on 
the   charge  of  having  committed  an  assault         . 
and  battery  on  W.    3.    Maodougall,   in  Kohler's 
Music   i^tore,   on  Washington   street  yesterday," 
It    seems  that  some  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  parties  as  to   Miss  .Emily  Thome's 
singing  at  the  concert  of  the  British  Benevolent 
Society,   on  Monday  night,   when  Macdougall, . *who 
had   charge  of   the   concert,   published  a  card, 
which  he  distributed  on  printed   slips  of  paper 
among   the   audience  at  Piatt's  Hall,    to  the 
effect  that  Maguire   had  endeavored  to  prevent 
Miss  Thorne  from  singing,   but  that    she  would 
sing  nevertheless..." 

Maguire  pled  guilty,  paid  a  $50  fine,    and  was  released.. 
This  latest    episode  in  Maguire 's   stormy  career   called 
forth   a  Jingle  attributed  to  Mark  Twain: 

"For  shame.'  oh,   fie  J 

Maguire,   why 
Will  you  thus  sltyugle?       •  v 

why  curse  and   swear  \ 

And  rip   and  tear 
The  innocent  McDougall? 


\ 


"Of  bones  bereft 

Almost,   you've  left 
Vestvali,    gentle   Jew  gal; 

And  now  you've    smashed 

And  almost  hashed  \  jY 

The   form  of  poor  McDougall.'" 


"V,\ 


\  v. 
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The       Expansive       Sixties 

THE  Y3aR  £866 

The   year   of  18G6,   like  that  of   1865  aaad  many  others 
in  the   Sixties  and  Seventies,  was  peculiarly  marked  by  the 
sucoesses  of  visiting    stars.     The    system  of  importing  prominent 
players  one  after  another  to  head  local  stock  companies  was  in 
full   development.      The   system  was  at  once  a  blessing    and    a  curse. 

In  the  first  place,  by  offering   opportunities  for 
comparison  of  noted  actors  and  actresses  in  known  roles,   it 
permitted  constant    repetition   of  plays  to  identical   audiences. 
Local  tradition   demanded  nightly  performances  at  leading 
theatres — sometimes  a  bund ay  show  and  always  at  least   one 
matinee  each  week.      Hence  the  preparation  of  a  new  piece  by 
actors  in  constant  service  on  the   boards  represented  a 
considerable  problem. 

Possible  repetition  of  known  plays  was  important   to 
the  theatre  also   beoause  new  plays  were  difficult  to    obtain. 
Looal  audienoes  were  demanding  and  critical.      If  a  new  play 
did  not  please  the    critics,   had  never  been  heard  of  locally, 
it   had  little  chance  to  stay  on  the   boards  more  than  a  night 
or  two.      San  Francisco  playwrights  were  scarce  and,   when  they 
made  local  suocesses,  were  wont  to  negotiate  with   touring  stars 
direot,   in  order  to    dispose  profitably  of  their  wares.     Thus 
the  sustaining  company  at  a  local  theatre  had  little    opportunity 
to   acquire  good  original  material,   and  practically  none  to   get 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep    a  theatre  in   plays. 
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In  order  to  supply  the   demand   for  novelty  in  the   local 
theatre,  it  was  therefore   necessary  to  spend  whatever  funds 
could  he   spared  from  theatre  management  for  new  and  different 
trappings  or  head- line  players,    in  order  to   camouflage  the 
sameness  of  old   lines.      Money  which  might  have  heen  spent  in 
hiring  additional   actors  to  relieve  the  monotony  of   the   stock 
company  personnel,  or  to  raise  salaries  of  the   lesser  players 
to  a  point  commensurate  w^/th  the  labor  required,   was  thus 
lavished  on   settings,    costumes,   and    stars,      speotaole  plays 
drew  orowds  when  nothing  else  but  a  new  star  could   turn  the 
trick.      Sometimes  theatres  advertised  that   thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  axpended  on  such  productions,  although  the    total 
payroll  for   a  week  ran  only  into   a  few  hundreds.      It  was  a 
choice  betv/een  putting  the   money  into  new   scenery  or  a  new  star. 
At  the    low  prices  which   prevailed,   theatres  had  to  keep    their 
audienoes  up  to  average   or  close. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,    it  is  not   surprising 
that  great  names  meant  so  much  to   the  theatre  of  the  day.      They 
were,    in  a  way,   its  salvation. 

On  the  other  hand,    the    evils  of  the    star  system  are 
apparent.      Leading   actors  and  actresses  rarely  carried  trained 
players  with  them  on  their  tours,   although  occasionally  an 
actress  would  take  along  her  leading  man,  who  was  sometimes  her 
husband;  or  an  actor  would  contract  for  himself  and  a   supporting 
player.      But  in  the  main,   the  local  stock   company  supplied  the 
background  for  stellar  efforts,   more   or  less  ef f t otually. 

Ginoe  in  irost  oases  the  audienoes  were  familiar  not  only  with 

\ 
\'\ 
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the  plays  in  a   travelling  star's  repertoire,   tut  vdtb   all  of 
the  subordinate  players,    each,  performance  was  a  peculiar   test 
of  the  merits  of  the  featured  actor. 

Again,    although  it  was   customary  for  theatres  to  offer 
frequent  repetitions  of  known  plays,   it  was  also  customary  to 
present  many  different  plays  in  quick  succession.      "This   further 
minimized  the   possibilities  of  adequate  performance  by  players 
supporting   imported  stars.   .  Slow-witted  actors  fell  into  the 
habit  of  extemporizing  lines  when   their  memories  failed. 
Granting  a   certain  number   of  lesser  supernumeraries  who   were 
"sticks"  and    simply  walked  through   their  parts  for  as  little 
as  a  dollar  a   day,   it  Is  possible  to  realize~so  me  thing  of    the 
provocation  which  brought  critics  to  sarcasm  and   stars  to  despair. 

The   great   advantage  of    the  stock    company  over  .present-day 
pick-up,    cast-to-type  methods  was  that  it   furnished  an    invaluable 
training  school  for    actors.      The  training  may  have  been 
superficial,   but  it   was  intensive.     IIaguireTs  Opera  House,   as 
we  have   commented,  boasted  of  being  that  very  thing — a  school 
for  actors — and  many  fine  players  survived  the  hectic  weeks   of 
night-and-day  labor  to  make   names  for   themselves  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  theatre. 

One  of  the  means  of  adjudging  a  visiting   star   in  the 
Sixties  was  by  comparison  of  his   "poll  ts"  with  thoee  of  his 
predecessors.      It  should  be   understood  that  all   acting  in  that 
day  was  directed  toward  these  important  high-lights  of  a  part, 
a  practioe  whioh  had  perhaps  grown  out  of  the  intensive  study     \ 
of     Shakespeare.  v\ 
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A  "point"  was  a  telling  effect  achieved  by   careful 
building  up    to  a  minor  or  major  olimax.      In   some  parts   such 
"points"  followed  in  quick  succession,  in  others  there  might 
be  few  occasions   to  score.      The  part  of  Hamlet,    for  instance, 
was   so  familiar  and  yet  bo  variable  in  the  hands  of  its 
many  protagonists  that  audienoes  were  able  to  compare  "points," 
to   criticize  one  man  for  muffing  a   certain  "point,"  to  congratulate 
another  on    asking  a  new  and  unsuspected  one. 

Feeling  about  traditional   roles  ran  so  high  that 
audienoes  hissed  a  new  and  unfamiliar  reading — indeed,    the    famous 
Astor  Place  riots  in  New  York   grew  from  a  difference  between  two 
famous  actors — one   English,   the  other  American — whose  followers 
became  savage  with   respect  to  the  merits  of   each  in1  erj>retation. 
Herein  lay  the  reason  why  audiences  suffered  through  innumerable 
repetitions  of  a  dramatic  classic:  their  attention  was  fixed  not 
on  the  familiar  plot  and  action  but  on  the  conduct  of  actors  in 
their  parts.     Even  the   gallery  gods  were    stern  critics,    often 
overwhelming  the  audienoe  and  players  by  noisy  criticism  of 
the    acting, 

A  pBrhapB  logical   outgrowth  of   the  audiences'  general 
familiarity  with  stock  theatrical  repertoire  was  the  great 
popularity  of  the   burlesque.      In  the  melodeons  parodies — often 
vulgar  and  interlarded  with   obsoene   "hits"   and   action — delighted 
the  audiences  beoause,  even  among  the  unoultured  workingmen 
who  frequented  these  halis  and  the  gay  blades  who   sowed  their 
wild  oats  by  patronizing  them,   the  original  plays  were  familiar     \ 
and    the   burlasaues  therefore  larded  with  meaning.      Even  the 
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respectable  halls,   which  catered  to   ladies  as  well  as  men, 
made  outtings  from  known  plays  and  operas  and  by  exaggeration 
and  absurd  costuming  of  the  characters    (sometimes  in  black-face), 
they  achieved  effeots  that   oonvulsed  their  patrons. 

The  very  clothes  worn  in  known  parts  were  so  familiar 
to  the   pub  Ho  that  the   introduction  of  a    relieving  toxich  of 
lilao   in  Hamlet's   "conventional   sables"  was  cause  for  comment. 
The  eotor  Charles  Fechter,  who  wore  an  auburn  wig  in  the  part, 
pleading  Hamlet's  Scandinavian  ancestry,  was  a  nine-years' 
wonder. 

In  the  Sixties  critics   and  audiences  ware  not  all 
emancipated  to   the   point  of  considering  minor  classics,  like 
"Camille,"   as  hackneyed.        The    constant   demand  for   novelty  was 
as  well  filled  b.    a  new  player  in  an  old  role    as  by  a  new  play. 
There  was  growing  up,  however,   a  sohool  of  sensational  drama 
of  obviously  inferior  litfcrary  value,  which  was  much  deoried 
by  conservatives. 


The  year  opened  with  Charlotte  Crampton,   eccentric 
and  temperamental,  playing  at  Maguire's  Opera  House  in  male 
and  female  roles.      The  only  other  attraction   of  major  importance 
was  pantomime,   for  many  years  popular  and  lucrative  in  San 
Francisco.      Maguire's  Academy  of  Music  was  devoted  to  a  panorama, 
"The  Hibernioon,"  which  was  advertised  to  contain  11,000  square 
feet  of   canvas,      cost  £6,000,   an(1  which  wax  introduced  and 
explained  by  J.    K.    Warwick. 


'X 
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Early  in  the  year  a  very  brief  season  of  opera  was 
inaugurated  at  the  American  by  Miss  Elvira  Brambi.Lla,    several 
standard  works  being  presented  at  intervals  of  several  days  to 
allow  for    singers'   recuperation  and  rehearsal. 

Maguire  was  in  the  full  swing   of  a  succession  of 
visiting  stars.        Charlotte  Crampton  having  concluded  her 
engagement   on  January  4,   Bandmann  filled  in  for  a  few  nights, 
and  on  January  9  Dan  cetchell,    comedian,   offered  a  broadly 
unctious  Falstaff  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Vindsor."     On  January   22 
setchell   gave  his  l£2d  and  last  performance  at  this  theatre, 

and  Bandmann  began  his  farewell  engagement.  .. 

t 

Bandmann  was  in  turn  followed  by  Miss  Craaoton  in  a 
return  engagement,   during  which   she  played  a  number  of  female 
roles — to   the  relief  of  the   critics.      One  of  her  niost  popular 
£arts  in  this   second  run  was  that  of   "The  Irish  Mother    "  in  an 
adaptation  by  Dr.   a.   P.    Hayne  and   John  F.    Sears  from  "La  Voleuse 
D'Enfants." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  mystery  or    eccentricity 
about  Charlotte  Crampton.     Leman,   in  his  ITe'nories,   hints  at  it. 
He  tells  how,   in  late  December,   Miss  Cratnpton  walked  into  the 
Opera  House,   in  plain,   almost  impoverished,   dress,    and  sat   down 
to  watoh  a  rehearsal  then  in  progress.     Accosted  with  a  request 
to  indicate  her  business,  Miss  Crampton  asked  to   see  the  manager. 
The  theatre  troupe  was  astonished  to  find  that  this  was  the 
Charlotte  Crampton  of  whom  they  had  heard,   in  San  Francisco 
unheralded  and  unknown.  \ 
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Miss  Crampton  was  engaged  immediately.        She  had  no 

wardrobe,  was  fitted  out  by  the  other   aotresses,   so  that  she 

might  make  her  appearance  on  December  27th.     Leman  waxes 

sentimental   then : 

"The  way  was  open  to   favor — to   success — to  More, 
perhaps  to    fortune...   when — Fate.'   Shall  I  oall  it 
♦fate?'  No;  folly  is  a   better  term — 'Folly*   assumed 
its  baleful  power,    and  all  was  lost.      The  lady 
appeared  no  more . " 

This    somewhat  unsatisfactory  explanation  is  supported 
by  meagre  facts.     Puck,      a  small  local  magazine,   states  that 
Miss  Crampton  had  been  a  nurse  during  the  Civil  War,   had 
retired  from   ailitary  duty  just  before  her  appearance  in  San 
Francisco;   hence,    the  lack  of  a   suitable    stage  wardrobe. 
Leavitt    (   Fifty  Years  in  Theatrioal  Management)    states  that 
Miss  Crampton,  born  in  New  York  in  1833,,  played  "Mazeppa"  as 
one  of  the  first  female  impersonators  in  this  role.     He  says 
that   she  died  in  1875  in  Kentucky,  where  she  had  been  appearing 
at  Macaulay's  Theatre  in  Louisville. 

On  February  16   "The  Irish  "'other,"  which  had  enjoyed 
a  week's  run,  was  produced  with  Sophie  Edwin  replacing  Miss 
Crampton  in  the  lead.     There  was  no  apology  or  explanation 
in  the  newspapers. 

On  February  19  another   eccentric  of  the   theatre 

appeared  at  Maguire's.     This  was  Harry  Courtaine,   billed  for 
the    first  time  in  twelve  months, in  a  new   drama   "Marcillao, 
the  Honest  Man."     On  February  24  Emily  Thorn e   joined  Courtaine 
in  a  brief  succession  of  light   comedy  appearances. 
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The  great    event  at  Maguire*s  Opera  House  in  the   early 

spring  was  the  production  of   the  extravaganza,    "The  beven 

Sisters,"  advertised  to  contain     looal  hits."     Leman   cays  that, 

at  the  request  of  the  management,   he  had  rewritten  the   third 

act  under  the  title   "An  Allegory  of  the  Union."     The   play  had 

a  huge  oast  and  featured  a  zouave  drill  by  50  young  ladies. 

In  the   oast  were  the  following: 

Uncle  bam W.  M.   Leman 

Genius  of   Liberty Mrs.    C.    R.    Saunders 

Columbia bailie  B.    Goodrich 

Arthur  stunner C.   R.    Thome,    Jr. 

Cstchem H.    Macklyn 

l-'luto D.   0.   Ana" er son 

Cuffee Harry   Jackson 

Cornclo  and  Redeye Fred  tfoodhull  and  H.    Sinclair 

Diavolin .Mrs.   Sophie    Sdwin 

I-intella Miss  Thcrese  Berrie 

Tartarine Mrs,    C.    R.    Saunders 

Sulphurine .Mrs,    Smitten 

Forcinella Mrs.    Fred     Franks 

Santanella Miss  Hamilton 

Cantabill bailie  Clark 

Mrs.    iluto Harry  Courtaine 

Ceres Miss  L.    Sprague 

spirit  of  Arthur*s  Sister.    .Miss  Cumaii.ngs 

Cupid Young  Harry,  Jackson 

The   Remorseless   Tyrant..    .    .'Ar.    M.    Leman 

Premiere  Danseuse Miss  Lmma  Miles 

Lord  Dundreary Fred  Franks 

Asa  Trench ard W.   Barry 

Snail C.    Richards 

Mary  Springleaf bailie  B.   Goodrich 

'.Washington H.   Xing 

Linooln G.   Holt 

and  the  34  States 

The  third-act  sketch,    according  to   Leman,  was  built 

around  a    series  of   symbolic  tableaux,   illustrated  by  dialogue 

between  Columbia,   the  Genius  of   Liberty,   and  Uncle  Sam,    in 

which  all  of  the   states  took  port.      The   classic  nature    of  the 

dialogue  is  indicated  by  Leman's  statement    that   Massachusetts 
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and  south  Carolina,  played  by  Sophie  Edwin  and   Aggie  Jerry 
respectively,  were  the  principal  talkers  and  that  Uncle   Sam 
had  hard  work  keeping  them  apart,    "even   with   the    threat  of  a 
spanking".'     The  play  ran   for  sixteen  nights,  an  additional 
tableau  being   added  for   St.    Patrick's  Day,  when  Liberty 
crowned  Erin  for   the    edification  of   the  Irish   in  the  audience. 

There  followed  a   cue  cession   of  assorted  productions: 
on  March   31  another  speotacle,    "The  Etmhanted  Beauty";  on  April  9 
"The  Count   of  Llonte  Cristo,"  with  C.   S.   Thorne  ,    Jr.,   in  the  lead; 
on  April  13   "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";   on  April  16  a  new  play 
dramatized  by  V/.   A.   Kendall  of  San  Francisco  from  a  novel, 
"The  Oliver  Cord."     On  April   25  the  Opera  House  troupe  moved 
temporarily  to  the   academy  of  Iiusic,  where  the  only  noteworthy 
production  was  a  successful  first  performance  of  Phillips' 
"Lost  in  London,"     All  interest,  however,  was  concentrated  on 
the    anticipated  appearance  of  the   great   Edwin  Forrest,    in  whose 
honor  the  Opera  House  was  being  redeoorated. 

Maguire  had  had  little  real  competition  in  the  field 
of  legitimate  drama  during  these  months.        The  pantomime  at  the 
Metropolitan  was  the  strongest  rival   for   attention.     This  type 
of  performance,    since  the   visits   of  the  Ravel  troupes,   had 
gained  a  permanent  place   in  San  Franoieco's  favor,   and  the 
current  productions  by  the  Buislay  Family  offered  just  the 
right  combination  of  acrobatics,    dancing,   and  pantomime  to 
catch  the  public  fanoy.      The   season  opened  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,    stretched  on  into   January,   but  the   company  finally 
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oame  to    the   end  of  its  repertoire. 

A  dramatic  troupe  which  had  opened  at  the    ijaeri  can 
in  the  sensation  play,    "Neighbor  Jackwood,"  had   lasted   only  a 
few  nights,   in  spite  of  a   fair  oast  which  included:   L.   F.    Beatty, 
S.   V..   Leach,   P.    rhayer,   F.   Percy,    IV,    M.   Hamilton,   Mrs*    Sedley 
Brown,   Mrs.    Judah,   and  Misses  Caroline  Chapman,   Hinckley,   A.   M. 
Thome.      On  January  22  this  company  moved  to  the   Metropolitan 
where  "combination  bills  were  offered  under  the  management  of 
Signor    E.   i:uislay  and  James  Dowling.      The  two   troupes  combined 
to   offer,    on  January  31,   a   dramatio   and  pantomime    spectacle, 
"The   Elves." 

Wheatleigh  had  earlier   joined  the  company.      On  February 
7  he  took  over  the   reins  and  made  an  outstanding  success  at  this 
theatre  with   the    first  production  in  California  of  the  play  "Sam." 
In  this  pieoe   wheatleigh  played  an      inglish   aoron  with  an 
"irresistible  drollery."     At  his   farewell  appearanoe  on 
February  8  Wheatleigh  was   "the  subjeot  of  an  ovation  such  as 
we  have   seldom  witnessed." 

After  this   brief  excursion   into  legitimate  drama  the 
Metropolitan  •  management   offered   ''The  Bronze  Horse"  on  February  15. 
Said  the  Bulletin,    "Nothing  so   fine    in  the  way  of   scenery,   etc. , 
has  been  produced  in  San  Francisco  this  season."    , "The  Naiad 
Queen,"   another  favorite  extravaganza,  followed. 

On  March  22  the  Bui  slays  reopened  at   the  Metropolitan 
in  an  axtravaganza  which  was  to   make  history.      This  was  a 
speotacle-pantom.i ne-drama  called   "The   sheep's  Foot,"  of  which 
the   Bulletin   caid: 
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xpectati  n  .was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  for  once,   expectation  was  not  disappointed.      The 
piece  is  a  marvel...   Some  of  the   effects   exceed 
anything  we  have  ever  before  witnessed. . .   There  is 
•   an  affluence  of  scenery,   tableaux,  magic  trickery 
and  stage  diabolism  absolutely  bewildering..." 

The  piece  ran  for   almost   a  month.      Am6ng  its  startling 
tricks:   Various   characters  appear  through  trap  doors  in  lightning 
succession;    a  scene  representing  summer  is,   in  half  a  minute, 
transformed  to   represent  '„  inter;   two  lovers  high  on  a  stone 
tower  make  their  escape  as,  miraculously,    the  tower  fails  apart 
and  is  transformed  into   a  spiral  staircase;   a  wagon  beoomes  a 
menagerie,   an  umbrella  a  balloon,    and  so  on. 

On   'ipril  18  the  Buislays  sailed  for  the  east,   leaving 
the  Metropolitan  to  the  mercies  of  a  dramatic  oompany. 


Maguire's  Academy  of  Music  had   served  as  a   catch-all 
through  the   spring.      In  January  the  opera  group , (including 
Signorina  Brambilla  but  not  Madame  Bishop}  which  had  earlier 
closed  its  season  because  of  the   illness  of  a  member,  reopened 
at  the  Academy.     The  audience  on  the   occasion,    January  24, 
was  large  and  appreciative.      Brambilla's  voice  was   superb. 
Nevertheless,  on  February  9  this  brief   season  also   closed, 
pleading  financial  difficulties.      The  chorus  was  demanding 

salaries. 

On  February  20  the  Academy  reopened  with  the    so-called 
San  Francisco  Minstrels    (alt'.ough  the  originals  were  making   fame 
in  New  York).      Included  in  the   company  were  members   of  a  similar 
troupe  which  had  advertised  a   "Grand  Minstrel  Tournament"  at 
Piatt's  Hall  earlier   in  the  month,   and  a  number  of  newcomers 
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or  returned  veterans.      The  full   company  included:    Joe  Taylor, 
manager;   Charles  E.    Collins,    Jake  Wallace,   C.   R.   Clinton, 
Mons.   Charles,   George  Edmonds,   Frank  Medina,    Sen.   Pinto,   Dan 
Delany,  A.    J.    ralbot,   Frank  Hussey,    Joe  Mabbott,   S.   Naublom, 
Henry  Williams,    J.    Ideating,   Prof.   Freeman.   Prices  were  250   and  50</. 

Even  this  descent  from   sublime  to  ridiculous  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  adequate  returns  from  the  ill-fated  Academy. 
The  Minstrels  played  only  a  month,  were  withdrawn,    then  returned 
for  a  week  or  so  in  April  before  the  theatre  was  turned  over  to 
the   Opera  House  troupe  on  April   23  pending  the  redecoration  of 
the  larger  theatre  in  honor  of  Edwin  Forrest. 


On  May  14  the  great   Edwin  Forrest  made  his  first 
appearance  in     San  Francisco.      Maguire's  Opera  House   had  been 
improved,    its  auditorium  enlarged  by  400  seats,   6  private  boxes 
added,   a  new  ventilating  system  installed,  callery  re-designed. 
The   seats  had  been  renewed,   decorations  in  white  and  gold  made 
resplendent,   new  frescoes  added  to  the  proscenium,   new  scenery 
built.      "In  short,"    said  the  Bulletin,    "one   of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable and  ungainly  theatres  in  the  world  has  been  converted 
into  an  elegant  and  commodious   temple   of  the  dramatic  muse.  " 

Forrest  brought  with  him  as  supporting  players  a  Miss 
Lillie,   soon  forgotten,    and  John  McCullough,   a  young  man  in  his 
middle  thirties  who  was  to  make  a  wide  mark   in  California  and 
elsewhere.      Maguire  supplied,    in  his   stock   company,   the  following 
local  players:   C.   R.   Thome,    Jr.,  H.   Coad,   Fred  Franks,   Harry 
Jackson,    w.   M.   Leman,   D.    C.   Anderson,  Pierpont   Thayer,   E.   N.    'hayer, 
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Mrs.   Fred  Franks,   W.    Simms.     The  opening  play  was   "Richelieu," 
one  of  Forrest's  best  roles. 

Ihe  Bulletin  commented  on  the   day  following: 

"He  has  the   reputation  of  being,   with   oil  his 
great  qualities   as  an  actor,    something   of  a  ranter. 
But  he   showed  nothing  of  this  in  his  personation  of 
the  role  of    'Richelieu*" 

"Miss  Lillie...is  by  no  means  a  great  actress... 
Mr.    ncCullough's  personation  of    '  lauprat'   was  a 
fair  piece  of  acting,   but  it  did  not   establish 
his  claim  to  the  distinction  of  a  first  class 
artist.     Mr.    Thome's    'Barades'   was  a  much  finer 
effort." 

The  comment  later  was    somewhat  more   favorable  to  the 

supporting  stars,  McCullough   being  at  length  conceded  something 

like  genius.      Forrest  himself  evidently  warmed  to  his   task  to 

a  degree.      In  "Virginius"  he  shaved  great  strength;  as   "King 

Lear"  he  was  adjudged  to  be  excellent,   though  not  peerless; 

his   "Othello"  was  a  masterly  effort  marked  by  "old  faults  of 

style"   and   "echoes  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  Bowery  Theatre 

days" — such  as  "the  old  rant,   the  old  stage   stride,   the  old 

gurgling  sound  in  the   throat";    in  "Damon  and  Pythias"  he 

"abundantly  vindicated  his  claims";   as   "Macbeth"  he   justified 

expectation;    "The  Broker  of  Bogota"  proved  a  disappointment, 

though  Forrest  was  good;   in  "Brutus;   or,   the  Fall  of  Tarquin," 

his  performance  was  said  to  be  uneven;   as  Jack  Cade  he  presented 

"a  fine  specimen  of  histrionic  art."     On  June   25  the  Bulletin 

commented  without  great  enthusiasm: 

"This  is  the   last   week   of   Mr.    Forrest's    '  \ 

engagement.      He  hos  played  to    excellent  houses... 
If  our  people  have  not  burnt  a  great  deal  of 
incense  to  him;   they  have  shown  that  they  fully 
and  generously  appreciate  his  merits  as  one  of 
the  first  actors  of   the  age." 
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The  truth  of   the  matter  seems  to  have  been  that 
Forrest,   eged  by  the  great  ravaging  temper  he  so   often  displayed 
on  the    stage  and  off  of  it,    as  well  as  by  the   national   scandal 
of  his  long- continued  and   still  aotive  legal  battle  with  his 
former  wife,   Catherine  Sinclair,  was  not  the  man  he  had  been. 
Leman,   who  had  known  Forrest  in  the    east  in  his  glory,    speaks 
indulgently  of  the   broken  hulk  of  an   actor  who  came  to  san 
Francisco.      It  is  possible  that  the  amazing  weather  in  the  city 
contributed  further  to  Forrest»s  ill-health.        Again  and  again, 
until  it  became  a  platitude,   critics   spoke  of  the  usual  hoEitseness 
of  newly  imported  stars,    attributable  to   the   strange  looal  climate. 
Easterners  who   came  to  bask  in  the  American  Italy  were  astonished 
to   find  Ban  Francisco  an  oasis  of  damp  cool  fog  after  the  extreme 
heat  and  cold  of  the  mountain  and  interior  regions.     Forrest 
himself  is   said  to  have  cursed  San  Francis co*s   "twenty  climates 
in  a  day." 

At  any  rate,   the  fact  remains  that  the  greet  Forrest 
was  more  or  lets  of  a   failure  in  San  Francisco.      On  June   £9 ,    after 
six  weeks  of   strenuous  appearances  in  all  of  his  old  favorites, 
Forrest  retired  to  a  California  resort,    announcing  that  he  would 
return   to    complete  his  engagement  later.      He  did  not  appear  ago  in. 

During    the  peri  ;d  of  his  engagement,   Forrest   had  not 
played  on  Saturdays.        The  weekly  gap   in  the   theatre's  bills  was 
therefore  filled  by  ITcCullough,  who   starred  in  a  series  of  plays 
without  making  much  impression.      His  first  vehicle  was   "The 
Robbers"  with  Sophie  Edwin  playing  his  Amelia.     The   next  week 
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it  was   "The  Dead  Heart,"  then  "The  Three  Guardsmen,"   "The 
\vonder,"   "Ruy  Bias."     The  critics  did   not,   for   the  most  part, 
trouble  to  give  McCullough  formal  reviews.      They  noted  his  work 
in  Forrest's  pieces,   finding  it    "fair"  or  "adequate, "  or  that 
he   "did  not  do  his  part   justice,"  or  that  young  Thome  outclassed 
him.      U'hen  Forrest  retired  for  a  rest,  McCullough  played  with 
the  stock  company  off  and  on,    not  as  a   star  hut  as  leading  man. 
■  Vsheh  Forrest   sailed  for  the  east,   in  October,  MoCullough  stayed 
behind  to  cast  his   fortunes  with  San  Francisco's  stage. 

While  Maguire  was  monopolizing  attention  with  his 
famous   star,  the  other  theatres  struggled.     On  April   25  the 
Metropolitan  had  been  opened  by  Thomas  J.   D.    DeVoe  and  Company, 
lessees,  with  James  Dowling  as  stage  manager.      The   introductory 
piooe  was  a   sensation  play,    "Ireland  shall  Be  Free;   or,    The 
Patriots  of  1848."     In  the   cast  were:   Mrs.   sedley  Brown, 
Misses  Belle  Devine,   Mattie  Field,    Francis  Oass,   llellle   itfetherill, 
Messrs.   George  Pauncefort,   H.    D.    Jhomson,   Stephen  Leach,   L.   F. 
Beatty,  F.   Percy.      The   reviewers  felt  that  the  play  fell  short  of 
first-class  requirements;   in  fact,    the  Bulletin  said  coldly 
that   "Irish  sensational  drama  is  overdone." 

This  play  survived  for  about  a  week  before  the 
Metropolitan  was  again  closed.      On  May  8  Mrs.    Sedley  Brown, 
with  James  Bowling  still  as  her  stage  manager,   reopened  the 
theatre  with   a    "fairy  operatic  spectacle,"   "The  Mountain  sylph." 
This  was  more  to   tie  popular  taste  and  ran   for  two  weeks,    after 
which   "Arrah-na-Pogue"   was  revived  and   ran  until  late  in  the 
month.      On  May  28  "Lurline;   or,    the   uater  Nymphs"  was  offered 
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to  fair  crowds.      On  June  2,   on  the  last  night  of  a  season  financial- 
ly unsuccessful,   a  new   spectacle  was  produced,    "Hocus  locus; 

or,    the  Magic  Egg." 

i 
On  April  27  it  was  announced   that  Vettvall  and  lUise 

Vei?tvali  Lund  wuuld  appear  at  the  American  in  Itsliaii  opera, 

but  little  more  was  heard  of  this.      In  early  May,    entertainments 

with  a  popular  flavor  were  Lee  and  Ryland's  Cosmopolitan  Cirrous, 

opening  May  3,   and  a  Circassian  magician  at  Platt.'s  Hall, 

Forrest  gone,   the   season  started  with  k  clean  slate 

in  July.      On  the  2nd  Maguire  introduced  two  stars  to  be  known 

■'.       ■  •  ! 

in  Can  Francisoo  for  many  years:   Kate  Denin  and  John  Jilson. 
'..'ilson   (not  the  circus  promoter)   proved  to    be  of   stock  company 
c&libre.     Kate,   already  known  here,  was  not  great,  /but  clever, 
She  appeared  in  "Camille"  with     ourtaine  and  Mrs./judah,    then  in 
"The  Hunchback"  with  McCullough,    "As  You  Like  It ,  "   '♦East  Lynne, » 
"Luoretia  Borgia,"    and  finally  played  Romeo  to  Sophie  Edwin's 
Juliet. 

On  July  10  a  new  play  was  offered,    "IVho  Killed  Cock 
Robin?"     In  this  Kate   was  good  but   "the  great  hit  of  the  evening 
was  Harry  Courtaine 's   'Jack  Raggettt*  He  was  irresistibly  amusing, 
and  threw  a  wonderful  deal  of   humor  into  the  part.        As  a 
specimen  of  light  comedy  acting,   it  has  seldom  been  equaled  on  \\ 
the     i-,an  Francisco  boards."     On  July  19  Courtaine   came  to  grief. 
It  was  announoed  on  that  night,   that    "owing  to  the  illness  of 
MT.    Courtaine  The  Hunchback  will  be  performed  to-nioht,    instead 
of  Ploying   With  Fire,    as  previously  announced."  The  postponement 
allowed  McCullough  to  learn  Courtaine's  part,   in  which  the   former 
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appeared  on  July  20. 

Kate  Benin's  concluding  week  was  marked  by  another 
new  play,    "The  Female  Detective,"  which,   according  to  the 
rather  sarcastic     Bulletin  reporter,   kept  the  auditor   "in 
that   state  of  delightful  misery  supposed  to  be  so  conducive 
to  dramatio  rapture."     she  closed  her  engagement  by  a  few 
performances  as  Topsy  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Miss  Eenin  was  followed  by  a  newcomer  named  Richard 

Younge  who   essayed  heavy  parts,      said  the  Bulletin: 

"Mr.    Young   is  a  stock  actor  of   fair  ability, 
but  to  announce  him  on  the  bills   as  a    'famous 
tragedian'    is  neither   Just   to  himself  or  the 
public." 

Mr.   Younge  soon  dropped  back  into  mediocrity,     in 
the  meantime,  McCullough  received  a  benefit  at  the    Opera  House 
on  August   3,   giving  a   "Richard  III"  performance  "more  than 
creditable."     On  August   6  a  new  star  appeared. 

The  newcomer,   billed  as  Lady  Don,    was  a  comedienne 
and  musical   comedy  star  of   some  note.      She  immediately  appealed 
to  looal  audiences,    apathetic  since  the   conclusion  of  Forrest's 
heavy  season,    and  returns  began  to  pick  up.      Her  repertoire 
was  light  and  offered  opportunity  for  display  of  her   natural 
grace  and  vivaolty:    "The  Child  of  the     Regiment,"   "The  iiaid 
With  the  Milking  Pail,"   "Mischief  Making,"  the  burlesque    "Kenil- 
worth. " 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  F.arry  Courtaine   should 
have  reappeared  to   demonstrate  again  his   amazing  gifts.      On 
August   16  a  review  of   "Orpheus  and  Euryclice,"  a  burlescpie, 
contains  the   information  that   "Harry  Courtaine  did  the  crusty 
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old  feriynan  marvellously  well,    considering  he  had  only  ten 

minutes  to  prepare  in."     Grudgingly  the  same  critic,    two   weeks 

later,   accorded  honors  again  to  Courtaine: 

"The  farce  of  Toauay  end  :.;ally  was  received 
with   the  liveliest  favor.      Lady   Don  made  a 
oapital  hit  as    '[.-ally  scrsggs,'  while  Harry 
Courtaine  kept  the  house   in  a  perpetual  roar 
by  his  inimitable  personation  of    'Ton  Tape.1 
This  man's  versatility  is  wonderful,  and  if 
he  only  took  a  little  better  care  of  his 
reputation  he  would  take  rank  among  the 
greatest  actors  of  the   time..." 

The  theatre  and  the  public  were  carried  along  on 

a  wave  of  -  comedy,   farce  and  burlesque:    "Our  theatre-going 

people  soem  to  have  tired  of  melodrama  and  high  tragedy."     One 

new  show  followed  another.      Kate  Denln  Joined  the   fine  team  and 

the  three  featured  players  gave   a  first  performance  of  that   comic 

classic,    "The  Beggar's  Opera;'  on  September  8.      But   the    demand 

for  novelty  in  the  end  proved  the  company's  undoing.       The 

Bulletin  of     September  11   says: 

"The  management  of  the   Opera  Bouse   are 
attempting  too  much,      six  or  eight   new  ploys 
a  week  are  more   than  any  company  in  exist enoe 
can  master.      As  a  cons eque nee,    some   of  the 
performances,,  especially  within   the  past  few 
nights,  have  not   been  up  to  the   requirements 
of  the  occasion." 

On  September  22  Lady  Don  closed  her  engagement. 


Magulre  tried  another  pretentious   series  of  shows 
after  Lady  Don's  departure.      He  offered,   on  September  24,   lime. 
Celeste  in  "The  v.oman  in  Red,"  supported  by  McCullough  and 
Kate  Uenin   (Courtaine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oanpany).      Mate, 
celeste  was  not  young,  her  accent  was  strong,   her  passions 
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demanding*     Audiences  did  not  flock  to  the  theatre.     Her  only- 
popular  piece,    "Green  Bushes,"  she  offered  late  in  her 
engagement. 

"Madame  Celeste's    'Mi ami'  was,    token  as  a 
.whole,   a  superb  piece  of   acting.      Had  she 
appeared  in  it  at  the    commencement  of  $QSS  her 
engagement,   her  reception  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  was...   She  oame 
as  near  making  a   failure  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  great  artist  to  do." 

Meantime  Maguire  had  been   experimenting  with  his 
Academy.      On  July  9  he  had  introduced  the  Kowson  English  and 
Italian  Opera  Troupe   in  "La  Sonnambula,"    at   25#  to  |,1,      This 
was  a  young  and   inexperienced  company  possessed  of  musical 
talent  particularly  effective  in  light  opera  and  free  from  the 
grandiose  mannerisms  of  more  pretentious  singers.       After 
several  cancellations  because   of  colds  induced  by  change   of 
climate,  the   young  singers  plunged  into  a  full  season. 

Unfort Jnately  the  Bianchis  also  opened  a  season  on 
July  17  at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Brambilla,   Manousi,  Milleri 
and  Roncovieri.       The  Howsons  were  definitely  outclassed  in  heavier 
operas  and  suffered  a  temporary  setback.     In  spite  of  a  very 
successful  production  of   "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  they  closed  their 
season  on  July  28,  while  the  Binnchis  continued,   giving   ".attila," 
"Faust,"  and  other  relatively  new  pieces.        At  the   close  of  the 
Bianchi   season  on  August  17  a  new  season  was  inaugurated  within 
a  few  days.      On  September  27  Bianchi  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Howsons,   who  had  tried  their  luck   in 
the  interior,   and  the  two  oompanies  would  alternate  at  the 
Metropolitan.       Several  particularly  successful  operas  were 
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given  during  the  combined  season,    including   "Der  Frieschutz" 

by  the  How  sons  on  October  Z  end   "La  Juive"  the  next  night  by 

the  Bianohis. 

On  October  5  I.!aguire  reopened  his  Academy  with  the 

reorganized   "San     Francisco  Minstrels"  including: 

A.    J.    Talbot,   Billy  Sheppard,   Frank  Medina, 

Jake  Wallace,   B.  Nordblom,   T.   T.   Barnwell, 

J.   R.   Taylor,   Louis  L'undweller,   Prof.   Fiedler, 

Prof.   Freeman,   Sig.  Pinto,    J.   Mundweller; 

A.    J.   Talbot,   lessee;  Billy  Sheppard,  manager. 

The  opening  was  made  momentous  by  a   dramatic   incident: 

"ALMOST  A  ROW. — The   Academy  of   Music  was 
opened  last   evening  by  minstrels,  having  among 
their  number  Billy  Sheppard,    an  Ethiopian 
performer,  who  killed  Ben  3al2om  at  Virginia 
City  some  time  since.        A  large  number  of 
Ballou's  friends  were   in  the   gallery,    and 
the  appearance  of  Sheppard  on  the   stage  was 
the    signal  for  a  row,    the  occupants  of  the 
gallery  hooting  and  shouting   'murder,*   end 
for  a  short  time  a  serious   difficulty  was 
feared.        A  large  brickbat  was  thrown  at 
Sheppard  by  some    one  in  the  crowd,    and  the 
demonstrations  "were  assuming  a  serious  character, 
when  several  policemen  were  procured  and 
stationed  in  the   gallery.      ruiet  was  then 
restored  and  the  performances  prooeeded  without 
interruption." 

During  October,   too,   liaguire  again  scored  a  success 

at  his   Opera  House.      On  October  10  he  presented  Alice  Kingsbury, 

supported  by  McCullough  and  the  regular  company  in  "Fanchon, 

the  Cricket."     The  Bulletin  left  no  doubt  of  Miss  Kingsbury's 

suocess; 

"Her  debut. ..was  one  of  the  most  marked  triumphs 
we  have  witnessed  in  a  long  while...  She  is  young 
and  pretty.   Her  form  is  petite,  her  movements  full 
of  grace,  her  face  mobile" and  expressive...  She 
made  a  very  favorable  impression,  and  her  engagement 
cannot  fail  to  prove  successful." 
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.alios  Kingsbury  was  soon  nicknamed  "The  Elfin  Star" 

—after  the  fashion  of  the  times — and  played  cheerfully  and 

successfully  through  a  list  of  light-comedy  end  ingenue  parts, 

including.  "Asmodeus,"   "Little  Barefoot,"   "The  Child  of  the 

Regiment,"   "Pearl  of  Savoy,"   "The  Hidden  Hand,"   "The   ' ricket 

on  the  Hearth."     On  October  30  she  played  Topsy  to  McGullough's 

Uncle  Tom,    but  He Cul lough  was     "sadly  out  of  his   sphere"  and 

the  play  was  not   a  success.     After  a  month  Miss  'Kingsbury  was 

still   a  popular  hit.        Said  the  Bulletin  on  November  5: 

"The  popularity  of  Miss  Kingsbury  is  a 
.phenomenon...    she   enters  upon  the  fifth  week  of 
her  engagement  with  undiminished  prestige., . 
We  can  hardly  account   to  ourselves  for  her 
witchery  over  us...    But   yet    she  charms  us  in 
spite   of  our  conviction  of  her  faults..." 

With  iMcCullough,    she  played  "Pauvrette"  and  other 
light   and  sentimental  pieces.      On  November  19,    at  McCullough's 
benefit,    she  supported  him  in  "Hamlet"   and  perhaps  contributed 
to  his   "brilliant   success."       At   the  end  of  the  month  she 
essayed  several  heavier  roles:   Thea  in  "The   Garble  Heart," 
Juliet,    Desdemona.      Sho  was  advised  by  local   critics  to  forswear 
Shakespeare  for  plays  in  which  she  appeared  to  better  advantage. 
On  December  1  she  played  her  last  night,   leaving  for  a  tour  of 
the   interior  and  being  replaced  by  Lady  Don. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  amazing   success   of  light   comedy 

/ 

'       and  musioal   shows  with  Lady  Don  and  Alice  Kingsbury  which 
/  'persuaded  the  How  sons  to  venture  in  a  similar  line.      On 

/  October  29,   under  the  direction  of     Frank  How  son,   they  opened 

A 

I  \  /a  season  of  musical   comedy  and   oomio   opera  at  the  metropolitan 
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with  "Cinderella."     They  followed  in   "Aladdin;  or,   the  Wonderful 
Soamp"  in  which  Willie  Edouin,  now  added  to   the   company,   made 
a  great  hit  as  Emperor.      Again  in   "Satanas  and  the   spirit  of 
Beauty"  he  was  a  "marked  sensation."     When  the  Howson   season 
closed  on  November  17,   to   he  followed  by  the   famous  and  popular 
Martinetti-Ravel  Troupe,    the  pantomimes  and  ballets  of  the  latter 
were  supplemented  by  brief  comedies  and  musical   skits  by   the 
Howson  company  in  grand  holiday  combination  programs. 

The  ITartinett-Ravels,   returned  to   the  scene  of 
former  triumphs,  were  now  made  much  of;     in  their  company 
were:    Julien,   Philip,  Mme.    Julie,  Paul  I.iartinetti;  Mile. 
Julie  and  Mons.  August  and  Mme.   Lehman;   lime.    Marzetti,  Mme. 
Desire  Mathew,   Lime.   Therese  Schmidt,   etc. 

The  first  pantomime  offered  was   "The   Green  Monster," 
which  was  followed  by  other  familiar  pieces   and  a  new  one, 
"The  Golden  Egg."  '  The   comedies  by  the  How  sons  and  Edouin 
included  such  farcical  plays  as   "Did  You  Ever  send  Your   Wife 
to  Stockton?"     Maguire  had  brought   in  a  troupe  of  Japanese 
jugglers  who  made  a  considerable  success  at  another  house, 
and  Willie  Edouin  made  a  hit  in  imitations  of  the  Oriental  feats. 

The  Opera  House  was   quite  overshadowed  by  the  popular 
holiday  pantomimes,  but  made  a  bid  for   favor  finally  with  an 
anonymous  local  play,     'Millicent's  Husband;   or,    the  Captain   of 
the  Vulture,"   vhich  did  not  achieve  any  particular  success. 
An  Internal  Revenue  set  of  figures  for  December  tells  the 
story : 
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•*I~20HKY  SPERT   IN  THEATRE  GOING.—  The 
Internal  Revenue  books  chow  the   receipts 
of  the  various  pieces   of    emuseaent   in  this 
city  for  the  month  of     December   lest  to 
have  been  as  follows: 

Metropolitan,   (17,964, 
Magulre*s  Opera  House,    $11,219, 
Academy  of  Music,    $3,000, 
Olympic,,  |6,g07, 
Bella  Union,   £.S.,923, 
Total,    i 46, 313." 


The  year  of  1866   seems  to  have  been  particularly  rich 
in  opera  and  musical   shows.        There  were  occasional  circuses, 
but  perhaps  not  so  many  as  in   less  sophisticated  periods: 
Lee  and  Ryland's  Cosrnopolitan  in  May,,  competing  with  the 
Circassian  magioian  at  Piatt's  Hell.      In  November  again, 
Lee  and  Ryland's  Hippodrome  and  Pavilion  was  advertised, 
with  Harry  Jocks on  as  the  clown. 

There  v/ere  two  or  three  panoramas,   a  freak  or  two. 
But  perhaps  particularly  deserving  of   attention  were  the 
humorous  lectures  by  Hark  Twain   in  October,  November  and 
December.     His  first  subject  was   "The  Sandwich  Islands," 
and  his  newspaper  advertisement  is  sufficient   indication  of 
the  character  of  his  talk: 

"A  SPLLKDID  ORCHESTRA  is  in  town,  but  has  not 

been  engaged. 

Also,    A  DEi'i    OF  FEROCIOUS   V.TLD  BEASTS  will   be 

on  exhibition  in  the  next  block. 

Mi'iGKIFICEHT  FIREWORKS  were  In  cent eiap  1st  ion 

for  this  occasion,   but  the  idea  has  been 
abandoned. 

A  GRAND  TORCHLIGHT  PROCESSION  may  be  expected; 

in  fact,   the  public  are  privileged  to  expect 

whatever  they  please." 
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The       Expansive       sixties 
THE  YEAR  106 7 

One  of   the  {significant   developments  in  the  San 
Francisco  theatre  of  the  late  Sixties  was  the  establishment 
of  two   dramatic  news   sheets,   which   served  as  house  organs 
for    certain  theatres  in  lieu  of  programs.     The  first  of  these, 
the  Daily  Dramatic  Chronicle,   v;as  established  by  the  ambitious 
and  youthful  Charles  De  Young  in  January  oT  1865.     He  soon 
developed  a  circulation  of  7,000  free  oopiee  daily,    supplying 
thBQtre  patrons  in  houses  which   afforded  him  official  recognition; 
probably   delivering  the  paper  ae  a  street  hand-bill  in  the  manner 
of  the  time;   and  mailing  many  copies  to  out-of-town  newspapers 
and  individuals. 

In  September,   1867,   a  rival   sheet  was  established 
under  the   name   of  The  Dally  Critic.      The  little  papers  were 
vituperative  and  racy  and   were  violently  jealous   of   eooh 
other,   as  well   a3  resentful  of   any  theatre  which  failed  to 
utilize  their   services.      Tho  Critic,  which  changed  its  name 
to  Figaro  in  June,    1SG8,   definitely  had  the   edge   on  its  rival 
by  the  fall   of   that  year.      In  September,   1060,   the  Drama tip 
Chronicle  in  turn    changed  its  name;   a  large  genoral  news  daily 
was   established  as  the  Chronlolo    (and  is  still  in  exi&ence) , 
while  the    small   sheet  was   called  the   Dranatio   review.      In 
January  of  1869  the   two  rival  papers  combined   as  the  Figaro 
and  Dramatic  Review,  later  named  simply  Figaro.        This  sheet, 
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enlarged  and  tending   to    encroach  on  the  general  new 3  field  as 
it  developed,    continued  in  the  seventies,   finally  dying  out   as 
conditions  changed  and  hard  times  orept  into   the  theatres. 

These  little  sheets, — originally  small  and  single -fold, 
later  enlarging  in  size  and  number  of  pages,— were  designed  to 
support  themselves  through  advertising.      The   theatres  which 
adapted  these   dailies  as  house  programs  probably  paid  little 
or  nothing  for  the  privilege.      Miscellaneous  and  often  irrelevant 
advertising  filled  at  least  two  of  the  four  pages  in  the  original 
sheets,   and  doubtless  were  the  main  souroe  of  income.       The   rest 
of  the  spaoe  was  given  over  to   oritioism  of  the  shows  for  which 
programs  were  printed  on  the  first  pages;   notes  about   theatres 
and  actors  in  the  interior,   in  New  York,   abroad;  and  editorials 
or  general  news  comment. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  violent   little 
sheets  was  0  t endenoy  to  undervalue,   by  insinuation  or  derogatory 
statement,   the  productions  of  any  theatre  not  advertising  in  or 
distributing  them.     For  instance,  Maguire  was  the  butt  of  constant 
ridicule  and    criticism  X'or  a  time,   the   Chroni cle-ueview  being 
particularly  uncomplimentary  to  his  ventures.     Maguire  later 
advertised  in  the  Critic-Figaro,   and  that   newspaper  immediately 
sang  his  praises  on  all   occasions. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  dramatic  newspapers  w:  s 
the  consistently  heavy  oritical  tone  maintained  with  regard  to 
advertised  productions;   they  spared  no    sharp  words   and  made 
many  individual  enemies  among    the   aotors.      Thus  the  members  of 
a  theatre  audience  might  road,   between  the   acts  of  a    show,  a 
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bitter  denunciation  of   it,  with  speolfio   suggestions  regarding 
details  which  should  rouse  the  disapproving   ire  of   the   beholder. 
Geveral  bitter  libel  suits  grew  out  of  the  unpleasant  honesty 
of  these  enterprising  young  editors. 

Fortunately  for  our  purposes,   incomplete  files  of 
these  drametio  news   sheets  are  available   at  the  outro  Library 
in  San  Francisco  and    at  the  Bancroft  Library  in  Berkeley. 
They  furnish  a   splendid  foil   to  the   conservative   dailies  of  the 
time  and,  moreover,   contain  a  great  deal  of  intimate    information 

about    the  people  of  the   theatre.      They  also  offer  what   ia, 
in  many  cases,    the  only  definite  data  available  about  the  lesser 
theatres  and  molodeons,  whioh  were  only  beneath  contempt  when 
they  failed  to  advertise.' 


During   the   first  months  of  1867  the  Martinettis  were 
the  outstanding  attraction  in  the    city.     After  splendid   audienoes 
in  December,   at!  endanoe  held  up  during  January  and  February, 
outdistancing  Ifeguire's  returns  in   spite  of  all  he  could   do  to 
attract  patronage.      Pantomimes  offered  during    the  period 
included:    "Mazulmj   or,    the  Night   Owl,"   "The  Alchemist,"   "The 
Italian  Lrigands,"   "The  Magic  Pills,"   "The  Loldier  for  Love," 
"The  sheep»s  Foot,"   "Raoul;  or,  the  Magic  Star." 

Maguire    scored  a  Elinor  triumph  in  January  with   a 
new  imported  troupe  of  twenty  Japanese  gymnasts,  male  and 
female.      Opening  at  the  academy  of  Musio  on  January  7  under 
the  direction  of  Professor.  Ris  ley,  this  company  drew  fine 
houses  and  was  held       over  for  prolonged  showing  by  publio   demand, 
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The  resultant  popularity  of  athletio  and  legerdemain  feats 
affected  even  the  Martinettis,  who,    at   the   end  of   January, 
introduced  a   "Zampillaerostation,"  or  Flying  Trapeze,   act, 
advertised  as  a  90-foot  leap  from  family  cirole  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  with   several  somersaults  en   route.      Just   as 
tight- rope  walking  had  its  day,    the  Flying  Trapeze  craze 
inspired  the  athletes  of  the  country  to  wild  projects  which 
soon  palled  after  a  few  sobering  accidents  in  the  east.     The 
enthusiasm  for  this  type   of  performance  never  reaohed  the 
heights  of  the  tight-rope  vogue— No  one  introduced  a  Flying 
Trapeze  act  from  building  to  building  across  a  main  street, 
nor  was  there   any  attempt   to   equal  the  daring  of  that  obsoure 
daredev&l  who   walked  from  the  Cliff  House  to  Seal  Rocks  in 
San  Francisco  on  a    tight-rope. 

The   next  direction  in  which  public    fanoy  veered, was 
toward  legerdemain  and   "magic,"  but  in  the   meantime  the  legitimate 
drama  struggled  against  the  fickleness  of  theatre  patrons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the   Opera  House  was  t  1b 
only  stronghold  of  drama  in  the  city,    except  for   the  occasional 
performances  by  the    French  aiuateurs.      Lady  Don  was  mildly 
successful,    but   ended  her  engagement  on  January  9.      On  the   10th 
Maguire   tried  to   startle  the  city  by  a  venture  into  ultra-realism. 
He  offered  to    jaded  audiences  the  play  "It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend"  with  a  fine   farm  scene  in  which  farm  noises  v;ere  reproduced 
and,   if  we   are  to  believe  the  papers,      eal  hens,   ducks,    and 
doves  Bt rutted  about  the-  stage* 
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On  January  14  ho  returned  to  Doucicault  favorites, 
offering  Jennie  Parker  in  a  week  of  "Tho  Colleen  Dawn"  and 
other  plays  of  the  type.     Miss  Parker  "did  not   quite  rise  up 
to  the  occasion  in  the  more  passionate   scenes"  but  was 
adjudged  to  be  fairly  capable. 

Still   '*the  publio   show  no  signs  of  tiring  of  the 

llartinettis."     Maguire  tried  tragedy:  Ivlc  Cullough,  who  had 

returned  from  a  starring  tour  with  Alice  Kingsbury,  opened 

on  the  26th  in  "Richard  III."     On  the  30th  he  offered  a  new 

Daly  play,    "Griffith  Gaunt;   a  Drama  of  the  Passions."     The 

critios  were  enthusiastic: 

"we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  performance...  Mr. 
IiCCullough--who  is  steadily  growing  in  public 
favor,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  very  best  stock  actors  who  has  appeared  on 
tho  San  Francisco  stage — enacted  the  role  of 
the   jealous    'Griffith'    admirably..." 

On  February  7  Sophie   Mwin, "California's  Favorite," 

reappeared  with  McCullough  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons."     The  cast, 

including  the   Jacksons  end  Mrs.    Judeh,   was  exoellent   except 

for  one  E.   Melville  of  whom  the  Bulletin  spoke  unkindly: 

"He  had  no  more   conception  of  it  than  a  horse, 
and  his  reading  and  dressing  were   abominable." 

Alice  Kingsbury  then   returned  to  the  Opera  House 

for  a   starring  engagement.      First    she  played  her  old  favorite 

role  of   "Fanchon,"  then  made  a  bid  for  public   favor  in  the 

"preeminently  sensational"  play,     The  Long  Strike,"  in  which 

?leCullough  also  appeared.      The  plot  of  this  play  was  based 

on  supposed  real-life  events  during  a  strike  in  Manchester, 
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England.      The  drama  proved  very   popular;  was  retired  in  favor 
of  another  new  pieoe,    "The  Orange  Girl;. or,   the  sacred  Trust," 
which  enjoyed  a   "conspicuous  failure";    end  was  returned  at    the 
end  of  the  month  for  a  few  days.     The  Bulletin  of  February  25 
described  this  play  as  "one  of  the  most   effective  pieces  put  on 
the  stage  in  a  long  while." 

Maguire  had  sailed  for  the  east  early  in  February, 
according  to   the  pramatio  Chronicle.     With  numerous 
responsibilities — two  theatres  in     San  Francisco  and  connections 
over  the   state — he  was  making  a  valiant   attempt   to  produoe 
"novelties"   in  close  succession,  presenting  new  plays  when  he 
could  not   show  new  stars.      In  mid-February,   after  his   departure, 
the  Academy  of  Music  was  opened  for  drama,   with  Charles  Tibbetts 
as  Business  Manager,  Harry  Co ad  as  Stage  Manager.    In  the  oast 
at  the   smaller  house  wore  a  number  of  the  regular   Opera  House 
troupe,   including:   Kate  Benin,  Mrs.    Judah,   George  Pauncefort, 
John  Wilson,  L.    F.    Beatty ,   S.    w.   Leach,  Harry  Jackson.      With 
this   strong  support  was  offered  a  new   star,   Miss  Amy  Stone, 
described  as  "petite  and  plump." 

Miss  stone's  acting  was  faulty,   her  singing   acceptable; 
Kate     Denin  stole  honors  from  her   on  the  14th  in  the  play,    "The 
•Pearl  of   savoy;   or,  A  Mother's  Prayer."       The  Academy  was  doomed 
to    still  another  failure.      Said   the  Bulletin  in  a  review  of   this 
play:    "The  quartette  in  the  tvird  act  was  as  execrable  as 
anything  we  have  ever  heard  on  any  stage."     After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  Miss  Stone  to  rival  Alice  Kingsbury's  interpretation 
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of   "Fanohon,"   the  Academy  managers  forswore  the  drama,   introducing 
Martin  the   wizard  on  February  £1.      Martin,   who  performed  mystifying 
tricks,    and   who  featured  a  xnippet  show  as  one  aot  of  his  program, 
developed  a  certain  popularity. 

In  March  the  Academy  of  Music  closed;   the  Martinettis 
left  the  city  for  Sacramento;  and  the  Metropolitan ^was  taken  over 
by  a  magioian-oomedian-pianist  named  Robert  Heller.      The  .receipts 
of  this   latter  theatre  during  the  month  exceeded  those  of  any 
theatre  in  any  other  month  during  the  middle  Sixties.     JTot   until 
the  California  Theatre  oame  onto  the   scene  in  1869  were  takings 
to  hit  the    same  high  mark. 

The  Opera  Houte  desperately  vacillated  between  sensation 
plays,   Shakespeare,   comedy,   and  so  forth.      Maguire   had  a  fine 
company,   of  which  perhaps  the   San'  Francisco  public  had  t.;rown 
tired.        The   critics  wore  blase  about  his  new  offerings:    "The 
Mariner* s  Compass"  on  March  2  was  possessed  of  "very  little 
literary  merit"   and  was  redeemed  only  by  a  fine  shipwreck  soene; 
"Sea  and  lend,"  on  March  8,   displayed  hackneyed  villains,   heroes, 
and  little  plot;   Boucioault's   "The  Harvest  Home"    (March  IB)   was 
"intensely  melodramatic"    and  without  particular  interest. 

On  March  17  Maguire' s  made  its  first  hit  in  a  burlesque 
of  the   Heller  performances.     Harry  Jackson  played  the  great 
Wizard,   Roberto  Hellerphonto,   and   advertised  a   "rolytechnical, 
Hydrostatical,  Pneumatical,   Fhantdstioal,   Demoniaoal,  Magioal 
Squib"  which   succeeded  in  holding  publio  fanoy  for  a  few  nights. 
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A  translation  of  a  ^ardou  drama  under  the   title  of 

"The  Fast  Family"  was  fairly   successful,  but  on  March  30, 

when  the  Opera  House   showed  a  new  local  drama  by  a  gentleman 

of  the   city — "The  Curse  of  Our  Country" — the  Bulletin  criticism 

was  scathing: 

"The  management   should  engage   some   competent 
person  to  pass   judgment  on   the  original  plays 
submitted  for  approval   at  this  place   of   amusement. 
To  produoe   such  performances  as  The   Curse  of  Our 
Country,   played  on     Saturday   evening,   is  a  disgrace 
to   the  establishment,   an  insult   to  the  performers, 
and  a  fraud  on  the  public.       The    piece  is  the 
veriest   swash  end  drivel.      It  dotss  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  obscene  trash  performed  at   the 
lov:est  dramatic  slums.      Intended  to  enforoe  a  moral 
deduced  from  the  Chinese  labor  question,   it  brings 
the  subject  into  contempt,    and  covers  everything 
it  touches  with  ridicule...   The   audience  burst 
into    screams  of  derisive  laughter  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  heroic  passages,   and  the   actors  and 
actresses,    infeoted  with  the  mirthful  contagion, 
joined  in  the  general  laugh." 

During  the   first  week  of  April  the  Opera  House 

troupe  was  divided,   a  portion  of   the  company  opening  at  the 

Academy  for  a  week  of   the  play  "Soniety"  by  Robertson  and 

Noah. 


Other  dramatic   interests  dwindled  in  April  with  the 
simultaneous  announcement  by  three  different  theatres  of 
forthcoming  productions  of   "The  Black   Crook." 

This   spectacle-play,    said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
Manager    .heatley  for  Niblo's  New  York  theatre   at   £.2000  for 
exolusive  rights,  had  opened  in  the   eastern  city  in     epfeember, 
1866.        During   the  succeeding  months  the  play  beoame  a  sort  of 
oontaglon  which  spread  ove»  the  country.     The  original  plot, 
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by  C.    M.   Barrass,    is    said  to  have  undergone  many  chances  in   the 
course  of  its  New-World  peregrinations.     The  essential 
characteristic  of  the  play  was  its  introduced  display  of  female 
legs  in  flesh-silk  tights.     The  era  of   the  "leg  show"  was  come, 
and  hitter  was  the  denunciation  hy  moralists   of  the  depraved 
public  taste  said  to  have  been  resultant  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  post-war  let-down,     san  Francisco  had  already  had  a  taste 
of  the   stage   "Amazon"  and  chorus  girl,   but    "The   Black  Crook" 
had  been  so   extensively  ballyhooed  and  condemned  and  lauded 
that  the  title  alone  wrs  worth  money  to  an   ambitious  manager. 

On  March  12  there  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  a 
Metropolitan  Theatre  advertisement:    "Wanted  for    •   The  Black 
Crook'   80  Young  Ladles."     On  March  25  the   Opera  House  advertised: 
"Wanted  immediately  one  hundred  young  ladies."     By  April  6  the 
jjramatld  Chronicle  was   able  to  announce  that  preparations  were 
going  on  apace  at  both  theatres,    and  at  the  Olympic  as  well, 
for  productions  of  this  notorious  show. 

The  Opera  House  brought  out  its  production  first, 
opening  on  April  15  with  bailie  Hinckley,  Harry  Jeckson, 
Sophie  Jidwin,  Willie  Edouin,   Mrs,    Judah,  Olivia  Hand,  Rosa 
Sic  grist,   Emma  Miles,   and  a  ballet  of  50.'     The  Dramatic   Chronicle 

commented: 

"The  dir.pl ay  of   logs  is  such  that  all  tastes 
must  be  pleased  whether  they  incline  towards   the 
substantial  supports  of  the  gigantic  elephant  or 
the   slender  and   graceful  upholders  of  the   slim  and 
elegant  crane." 
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On  ^prll  20  the  Metropolitan  opened  with  the 

Martinettis,   returned  to  the   city,   in  the  grand  and  gorgeous 

spectacular  play,    "The  Black  Rook.'"     On  -april  19  the  Olympic 

advertised: 

"Toright,   for  the  first  time  in  California,  will 
be  presented  the  UNJTOLEN  COPY  of  the 

BLACK  HOOK  MTU  A  C  MO  OX  J 
And  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  there 
will  be  NO  INJUNCTION  as  this  wonderful  Scenio 
Spectacle  has  been  arranged  expressly  for  this 
Theater  by  MERCURY,   THE   GOD  07  THIEVES..." 

This  menage ment  further  advertised  that  their 
speotacle  had  been  in  preparation  for  nine  years  and  had  cost 
$3,000,000;  that    there  would  be   "lots  of  flesh-colored  tights." 

Trouble  had  been  brewing  for    some   time  in  thl3 
connection.        An  ai-tide  in  the  Dramatic  Chronicle  of  March  23 

—  — — «■  ■    ■  ■<!  - — ■»■■  ,— ■— - . 

gives  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  this   difficulty: 

"SERIOUS   /.CCUoATION  ..G.MEHST  ,MI  OLD    STAGE   MANAGER. . . 
The  facts  we  are  about  to  relate,   if  true,    constitute 
a  most    serious   charge   against   James  Dowling,   whilom 
stage  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Theater,   and  the 
truth  of  them  Is   vouched  for  by  the   present   ifianagement 
of  the   samo  house.      The   information  we  have  received 
is  to  the  following  effect.      For  some  time,   Mr. 
Dowling  has  been   out   of   employment,   and,   knowing 
hi3  circumstances,   the  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
employed  his  wife  occasionally  in  the  ballet,    .and 
recently  engaged  him  to  make   a  copy  of  the  MSS.    of 
the   13 lack  Crook — dividing  the  -parts  reedy  for  the 
use   or  the   actors.      It  is   charged  that   while    so 
employed,   Mr.    Dowling    surreptitiously  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  play,    and  appropriated  it  to  his   own 
use;    and  that   he   afterward  informed  the  management 
of  Maguire's  opera  House  that  he  oould  put  a  copy 
of  the  Black  Crook  in  their  hands,   and   finally 
sold  them  the  stolen  copy  for  the    sum  of    1100..." 

On  April  17,    the  day  after   the  Opera  House  opened  its 
version,   the  Metropolitan  successfully  applied  to   Judge  Deady, 
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of  the  United     3tates  circuit  Court,    for  an  injunction  against 
the   Opera  House,   to    restrain  the  management  from  producing  thid 
play,   which,    said  the  Uartinettis,   had  been  written   far    them 
by  a  Mr.    schonberg  in  New  York.     Two  days  later  the  theatres 
came  into  court  in  the  matter,   the  Opera  House  claiming  that 
the  Martinettis'    "The  Black  Rook"  is  a  pirated  version,6f  "The 
Black  Crook,"  for  which  Maguire  had  purchased  rights,   and  t<at 
they  in.  turn  demand  an  injunction  against  the  Metropolitan 
management. 

The  Dramatic  Chronicle  hints  that,  despite  the  Opera 
House   olaims,    their  manuscript   is   actually  a  pilfered  oopy  of 
the  Metropolitan  script,   and  gleefully  announced  that  the 
"original"  play  actually  purchased  by  Llaguire  was  on  its  way 
west  from  New  York. 

A  famous  decision  was  handed  down  on  April  £0  and 
immediately  became  legend  throughout  the  country.      -.The   Judge 
held  that   "it  cannot  be   denied  that  this  spectacle  of  the 
Black  Crook  merely  panders  to  tiie  pernioious  curiosity  of  very 


questionable  exhibitions  of  the  female  person";  he  stated  that,\\ 
in  its  nature,   the   piece  was  unfit  for  the  stage,   therefore 
not   susceptible  to  copyright  protection; 

At  the   end  of  April  the  Opera  House  gave  up   all  claims 
on  the  drama,    taking  it  off  the  bills  to  make  way  for  a  new 
star;  but  at  the  Metropolitan  the  Martinettis  continued  until 
May  16. 
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Llaguire,   on  April  29,  presented  Helen  ..estern  In 

"Flowers  of  the  Forest"  and  a  shortened  version  of      "The  Taming 

of  the  Shrew,"     she  was  supported  by  John  Mc Cul lough ;  later 

J,   A.   Heme  was  added  to  the   company  to  play  character  parts. 

Miss  Western  presented  a  fairly  fresh  repertoire,   inoluding 

"Green  Bushes,"   "Satan  in  Paris,"  "The     Actress  of   Padua,"  as 

well  as  male   impersonations  in  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan"  and  "The 

Corsican  Brothers."       The     Pre ima tic     Chronicle  critic  said  of  her: 

"With  great  beauty  of    faoe  and   form,   and 
wonderful  power  and  rapidity  in  action,   her 
attitudes  are  rather  sensational  than  graceful, 
and  convey  to  the   spectator  the  impression  that  ;  P 

they  are   strained  and  unnatural...   her  beauty 
and  muscle  will  probably  carry  her  through  a 
successful  season."  if 

*.  !| 

This  optimistic   statement  was  not    justified.       An 

item  in  the  same  paper  on  August   17  reads  as  follows: 

I 
"In  a   let;er  sent  East,  Helen  Western   expressed 
herself  as    'completely  disgusted  with   the  people  of 
California. *     And  the  people  of  California  expressed 
themselves  completely  disgusted  with  Helen     estern 
by  allowing  this  miserable   rctress  to  play  to  empty 
benohes  when,  she  was  here,      so  we  guess  it  is  about 
a  stand  off." 

The  youth  of  the  editors  of  this   sheet  is  occasionally 

very  strongly  in   evidenoe  in  the  frankness,   or  impudenoe,   of   such 

remarks. 

On  May  9   the     Academy  of  llusio  v/as  reopened  for  grand 

opera,  the  company  including:      Signorina  R.      rambilla,   signori 
G.   Limberti,   G.   Mancusl,   S.   Milleri,   Ronoovieri,   Charles;  Mme. 

Yonkors.      The  opening  piece  was   "Ernani,"  prices  50^  to  &1.50.  | 

I 

A  brief   season  lasted  until  June  1.  .  ■  * 
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By  one  of  tiiose  strange  reverses  of  the  theatres 
at   the  time,   the  Llartinettis  followed  Helen    .estern  at   the 
Opera  Home  In  a  mixed  program  of  drama  and  ballet,      At  the 
same  time  Harry  Leslie  and  Harry  Raynor ,  popular  minstrels 
who  had  proved  very  attractive   at  the  Olympio,  moved  into  the 
Metropolitan  with  a  good  troupe;  the  oritios  rejoiced  that, 
after  an  interval  of   denial,  ladies  were  to  be  able  to  attend 
their  popular  perf ormanoesj     The  minstrels  were  later  reinforced 
b     Julia  Gould  and  Henri  Herberte,   tenor. 

At  the   Olympio  on  June  1  Ella  La     Rue  was  introduced 
in  a  new  looal  pieoe,  featured  in  the   current  variety  bill: 
"The  Naked  Truth;  or,   the  Emperor^  Dream."     This  play,  which 
ran  for  ten  nights,    aroused  the  displeasure  of  Emperor  Norton, 
looal  eccentric  caricatured  in  the    show,   and  resulted  in  a  very 
interesting  communication  from  the  Emperor  published  in  the 
Dramatic  Chronicle  of  June  8: 

"PROCLAMATION 

"Norton  I,    gratia  Deo,    Emperor  of   United 
otates  ana  rrotector  of  Mexico — Prohibits  the 


performance  of  any  play  termed  Norton  I,    or  any 
burlesque,    travesty,   etc.,   in  which  the  Emperor 
shall  be  introduced,   unless  under    authority  of 
the     Supreme  Court,    or  unless  our  own  personal 
signature  and   seal  shall  first  have  been 
obtained  thereto. 

"NORTON  I." 

A  later  proclamation  of  this  gentleman  was  published 

on  October  5: 
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'PROCLAMATION  ' 

"WHEREAS i   The   want  of  proper  courtesy  and 
attention  shown  to  our  Imperial  t)erson  upon  our 
lote  visits  to   the.  theatres  is  likely  to  lose 
prestige  and  do  much  injury  to  the  national 
cause  with  foreigners  visiting  San  Francisco? 

"Therefore,    i,,e,   Norton  I,   Emperor  of  the 
United  states'  and  iroteotor  of  Mexico   and  Cuba, 
do  hereby  deoree  that  any  negleot  or  refusal 
to   admit  us,   on  any  ocoasion,   shall  make  the 
offending  traitor  liable  to  five  years1 
imprisonment  upon  Alcatraz  Island. 

"NORTON  I." 


After  the  conclusion  of  the  opera  season  at  the 
Academy  a  second  season  had  been  announced,  but  subscriptions 
were  not  Sufficient  to  justify  itB  commencement.  The  opera 
company  therefore  journeyed  to  Sacramento  to  try  Its  fortune. 

The  Academy,  then,  was  given  over  to  a  group  of 
Japanese  Jugglers  and  Acrobats  whioh  called  themselves  the 
Mikado  Troupe.   They  were  replaced  after  a  week  by  the 
gymnastio  De  Lave  Family,  Heroes  of  Niagara,  who  opened  on 
June  13. 

On  June  10  the  Metropolitan  announced  "The  Great 
Dragon  Troupe  of  Japanese  Jongleurs,  Equilibrists,  Slaok  Rope 
Asoensionists,  Musical  and  Dancing  Girls  from  the  Great 
Dragon  Theatre,  Osaoa."  After  a  week  the  Jongleurs  gave  way 
to  Robert  Heller,  now  an  old  story  end  less  popular.  It  v/as 
announced  that  E.  G.  Bert,  manager  of  the  Olympic  sinoe  April 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  San  Franoisoo  since  1849,  was  to  resign 
his  position  at  the  variety  hall  in  favor  of  John  V.'ooderd* 
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Bert  was  to  travel   east  as  manager  of  the  Japanese  troupe. 
As  a  wind-up  to  his  career  in  this  city,   Bert,   along  with 
Samuel  Tetlow  of  the   Bella  Union,   was  fined  $50  on  June  19 
for  giving  performances  on  Sunday.     The  Dramatic  Chronicle 
ahout  this  time  sarcastically  referred  to   the  latter  theatre 
as  the  "Belly  Union,"  terming  it  a   "cess-pool  of  filthiness"; 
the     ella  Union  retaliated  bj   announcing  on  all  programs  and 
handbills  that  it  did  not  advertise  in  the  Chronicle  J 

At  the  end  of   June  the  critics  noted  a  "cheering 
revivaA"  of  theatrioal  interest  in  tie  city.     Edwin  Adams, 
tragedian,  opened  at  the  Opera  House  on  June  17  in  "Hamlet," 
supported  by  a  fine  local  company.     He  was  described  as  "a 
fine  looking  young  man,  tall  and  slender,"  with  "talent  of  the 
highest  order."     He  followed  in  "Wild  Oats,"  "Macbeth,"     "Men 
of  the  Day,"   "The  King  of  the  Commons,"   "The  Dead  Heart," 
"Enoch  Arden,"  etc      The  reoeipts  for  the  month  of   July  were 
ceoond  highest  of  the   year  at  this  house. 

Meantime,   on  July  1,   the  How sons  had  taken  over  the 
Metropolitan,   where  they  presented  mixed  bills  of  pantomime, 
burlesque,   opera,   and  ballet,   adding  to  their  company  during 
the  month  the  I.Iartinettis — now  split  up  by  a  disastrous  quarrel 
(the  Lehman s  were  to  form  a  separate  troupe) — and  the  Harry 

Jacksons. 

On  July  10  a  new  Italian  opera  sen  son  was  inaugurated 

at  the  Academy.  Closing  at  the  end  of  August,  the  oompany 
announced  that  it  had  presented  16  operas  in  its  first  season, 
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May  9  to   June  1;    27  in   Its   second   season,    July  10  to  August  28; 
and   that  lnoluded  were  two  new  operas,    "lone"  and   "L'Africaine." 

An  event  of   considerable  importance  followed:   on 
i.ugust   31  the  Academy  was   sold  for  y90,000  to  Goodwin  &  Co., 
furniture  dealers,  who  proceeded  to  re.uodel  the  building  to  serve 
as  headquarters.      Samuel  Tetlow  of  the  Bella  Union  purchased  the 
expensive  seats  of  the  Aoademy  for  a  ridiculously  small  amount 
and  announced  that  he  would  remodel  and  enlarge     his  theatre, 
installing  the  seoond-hand  chairs  for  the  comfort  of  his   (male) 
patrons. 

The  rivalry  "between  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Opera 

House  was,  if  anything,   intensified.     The  Howsons,   now  managed 

by   James  n.   Vinson,  inaugurated  a  season  of  drama  in  August, 

after  the  departure  of  the  Martinetti  Troupe  and  the  Lehman 

Troupe  for  Australia— a  venture  which  was  to  prove  ruinous  to 

both.     The  Metropolitan  made  a  bad  start,  against  strong  competition 

from  Adams:    "Incendiaries"  on  August   5  was  shown  once  and 

discarded,   as  was  a  new  local   comedy,    "Life  in  California"  by 

Albert  Eokstrom,   of  whioh  the  Drama tl o  Chr oni c le  spoke   frankly: 

"The  farce  did  not   contain  a  single  redeeming 
feature...   V;e  hope  Albert  Eokstrom  will  never 
make   such  an  egregious  ass  of  himself   again..." 

On  the  19th  the  Metropolitan  company  was  augmented  by  acquisition 

of  Alexander  Fitzgerald,  who  played  in  "Belphegor,   the  Mountebank," 

"The  Knight  of  Arva,"   "The  Serious  Family,"  and,   finally,    "True 

to  the  Core,"  a  new  piece.      This  lost    drama  was  the  cause  of 

another  of  those  colorful  and  not  too  savory  episoces  whioh 

characterized  the  theatre  of  the  period* 
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Adams  had  concluded  a  ten-week  engagement  at  the 
Opera  House  on  August  2G,  leaving  California  with  profits 
estimated  at  ^6,000  and  the  affeotionate  esteem  of  ban 
Franoisoans.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Dates  followed  at  this  house 
in  old-timers:  "Camille,"  "The  Hunchback, "  "Leah,  the  Forsaken," 
etc.,  Mrs.  Bates  proving  very  popular,  her  husband  less  so. 

Upon  the  presentation  by  the  Metropolitan  of  the  new 
play,  "True  to  the  Core,"  Tibbetts,  business  manager  of  the 
Opera  House,  demanded  of  Howson,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan, 
that  he  withdraw  the  play,  slhoe  Maguire  owned  the  sole  California 
rights.  Howson  refused,  stating  that  the  play  was  English, 
hence  oould  not  be  copyrighted  in  America,  and  was  free  to  all 
oomors.  On  the  night  after  the  opening,  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Metropolitan  was  invited  by  a  Machiavellian  acquaintance  to 
have  a  drink  at  "The  jnug,"  the  little  saloon  next  to  the  Opera 
House.  He  was  evidently  drugged  and  was  only  with  difficulty 
revived  in  time  to  play  in  the  seoond  performance  of  the 
disputed  piece. 

The  Dramatic  Chronicle  published  full  details  of  this 
little  affair,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Tibbetts,  and  advertising 
from  the  Opera  House  was  then  withdrawn.  The  Chronicle,  making 
a  show  of  Impartiality,  continued  to  review  the  Opera  House 
performances,  but  oontinually  regretted  the  "shocking  bad"  houses 
at  this  theatre.  The  best  comment  on  these  statements  is  contained 
in  the  figures  of  the  Internal  Revenue  office  regarding  receipts 
of  the  theatres}  these  show  for  Maguire* s  during  September  a 
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total  of  $19,675,  for  the  Metropolitan,  £12,227.  It  was  not 
until  December  that  the  Metropolitan  established  once  raore  a 
definite  ^advantage   over  Maguire's. 

Mr.    and  Mrs,    Bates*  concluded  a  mildly  successful 
engagement   in  oeptember  and  were  followed  at  the  Opera  House 
by  Dan  Bryant,   former  minstrel,   who  essayed  suoh  roles  as  "The 
Irish  Emigrant,"  and  "Handy  Andy"  to  fine  houses  in  good  hamor 
for  oomedy.     The  Metropolitan  offered  Joe  Murphy  in  opposition, 
but  without  dampening  Bryant's  triumph.     Murphy  was  followed 
by  another  troupe  of  Japanese  Acrobats,   who  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  Mrs.   ir.   M.   Bates;   she  opened  in  "Azael,  the  Prodigal 
Son"  on  October  17.     Meantime  Dan  Bryant  played  a  nine  weeks* 
engagement    at  the  Opera  House,   appearing   in   comic   and  character 
plays  until  November  9,   and  reputedly  olearing  $10,000  in  the 
period  of  his  stay  in  California. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Bates  at   the  Metropolitan 
so  ems  to  have  been  stormy.      On  November  6,    "in  consequence  of 
the   defection  of  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Bates  from  the  oompany,   Ernest 
Malt ravers  was  not   repeated  last  night,"  said  the  Dramatic 
Chronicle.     On  November   11  Mrs.    Charles  Poole  appeared  at  this 
house,    joined  later  by  Fitzgerald, 

On  November  23  a  new  dramatic   season  was  announced  at 
the  Metropolitan,   under  the    joint  management  of  Harry  Edwards, 
F.    M.   Bates,    and   J.   H.   Vinson.      The  first  production  was  epochal: 
Charles  V.heatleigh  was  presented  in  "Under  the  Gaslight."     The 
leading  members  of  the  cast  were: 
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Snorkey  Chas.    i.heatleigh 

Ray  Trafford Harry  Edwards 

Counoellor  Splinter    ...  J.    II.   Vinson 

Byke A.   Fitzgerald 

Rose  Courtland Lire.   F.   H.    Bates 

Peaohblossora Mrs.    C.   R.   Saunders 

Fearl  Courtland   .'....  Miss  Julia  Corcoran 

Said  the  Chronl c le ,    "The  return  for  the  week  is 
without  preoedent,   and  the    sum  taken  on  Thanksgiving  day  was 
the  largest  ever  known  in  a  theater  in  this  city  at  present 
prices."     The  former  amount  is  given  as  $,7,622.25,  of  which  it 
is  stated  that   ^,5,000  went  to  Y.'heatleigh,   01,000  to  the  author. 
The  Thanksgiving  receipts  amounted  to   £1,558. 75. 

Clay  Greene,  in  his  reminiscences,   speaks  fondly  of 
this  old  play.     lie  says,    in  part: 

"It  is  not  likely  that  ever  in  a  theater  has 
there   occurred  such  a  hysteria  of  excitement 
as  was  produced  by  the  thrillingly  realistic 
railroad  scones. 

"It  will   be  remembered  by  those  old-timers 
who  have  seen  this  absorbing  drama,   that   the 
scene  represents  a  lonesome  railway  station  with 
tracks  and  a  small  freight  house.      The  switchman 
is   about  to  lock  this  up  for  the  night,    and  among 
the  articles  deposited  there  is  a  bundle  of  axes. 
as  he  turns  the  key  in  the   lock,   Laura  Courtland 
(i.Irs.    Bates)   enters  and   asks  for  shelter,    stating 
that  she  is  running  away  from  a  young  man  and  has 
no  home.      She  is   locked  in  the  freight  house,   when 
one     norkey,  who  is  one  of  the  New  York  messengers 
of   the  time  when   such  employment  was  given  to 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Civil  „ar.      He   is  now 
doing   some   sort  of   detective   service   and  is  hunting 
for  the  villain  Tyke.      But   Byke  intercepts  him, 
seizes  him,   and,  having  but   one  arm,   he  is  easily 
overpowered  and  tied  to  the  railroad  track,   when 
Byke  his sos  into  his  ear,    'Now,    then,   fix,    Snorkey, 
hunt  me  down,  will  yer"      But   when  you  hear  the 
roar  of  the  wheels  along  the  rails;  when  you  hear 
the  whistle  shriek  and  feel    the  head  of  the  train 
crashing  into  your  brain,  then  you'll  remember 
Byke I • 

"The  train  was  heard  approaching  and  the 
audienoe  plunged  into  a  buzz  of  nervous  excitement 
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over  the  awful  possibility  of  jnorkey  "being  cut 
to    oieces,   with  no  hope  of  help,    for  L'rs.    Betes, 
as  Laura,    found   it   a   hopeless  task  to  break  cl  ov/n 
the  heavy  door  of  the  freight   house.      The   sensation 
in  the  audience  increased  every  moment   as  the 
train  drew  nearer  end  nearer;   several  women  fainted 
and  many  rushed  terrified  for  the  entranoe,  when  a 
hoy  in  the  gallery  shrieked: 

"'Get  one  o'   them  axes  J it,   get 

one  o'  them  axes  J »     ''hi  oh,   of  course,   Laura  did 
and  L>norkey  was  saved. " 

Mr.    Creene  odds  the  comment  that    "it  is  not  likely 

that  the   emotional  character  of  Laura  Courtland  was  ever   so 

well  played. .  .and,   for  that  matter,    'Under  the  Gaslight'   never 

had  a  better  cast."     He  mentions  the  fact  that   Ed.    J.   Buckley, 

later  a  distinguished  actor,  played  Peanuts  the  Newsboy  in 

this  production.     Mr.    and  Mrs.   Bates  were  to  remain  in  the 

..est,   adopting  California   as  their  home.      Greene  mentions  a 

■'memorable   event,"  the  birth  of  Blanche  Bates,    "who  inherited 

the  talent  but   exceeded  the  genius  of  her  sometimes   inspired 

mother . ,f 

On  December   23  Wheatleigh  followed  the   20th  presentation 

of   this  classic  melodrama  with  "The  Flying  Scud"  by  Boucioault, 
a  raoing  story  in  which  v/heatleigh  introduced  on  the  stage  a 

real  race  horse, 

Maguire's  was  a  very  pitiful   second  now.      On  December 

23  this  theatre  offered  the   Webb  ,  isters,   Emma  and  Ada,   in 
"The  Foster     oisters."       The    ,/ebbs,   known  years  before  to  local 
audiences,   had  struck  a  bad  season. to  wax  pathetic.       Their 
new  play,    "The  Mother's  Dying  Child,"  was  hailed  as   "probably 
the  most  pitiable  farrago  of  imbecility  ever  huddled  together 
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upon  any  stage  in  the  civilized  world." 


During  this  year  the  melodeons  and  music  halls  were 

in  full  swing.   Entertainment  of  the  variety  type  was  becoming 

fairly  standardized  and  is  example d  by  the  following  published 

program  of  the  Olympio  Theatre,  January  1,  1867 j 

"OLYMPIC  THEATER 

W.  H.  smith Manager 

J.  Dohrmann. . .Musical  Direotor/j.  L.  St ackhouse. . .Business  Mana- 
ger 
Still  Greater  attraction  J 

New  Faces  1  New  Pieces.'       Now  ACtsJ 

"Unabated  success  of 

KATHLEEN   Q.'HIILI 

and 
HARRY   OOURTAINB 

and 

J     0      E            M     U     R     P     II     Y 
^__ .lUid  the  great  Star  Coinpany 

Instrumental  Overture Full  Band 

Nora  O'Niel Minnie  Filmore 

Jolly  Sam  Johnson Johnny  Bdwards 

The  vacant   chair Miss  Delia  sager 

Kis s  ine,    mother Tommy  Bree 

V»asn  *t  that  a  pull  back Johnny  de  Angelis 

Operatic   Chorus Company 

WALK  AROUND   SONG  AND   DANCE By  the   Company. 


Overture Orchestra 

Selections  of  New  and   Original 

Irish  Comicalities Miss  Kathleen  O'Neil 

Coniic  Banjo   Duet T.W. Carlton  and  Tommy  Bree 

Song   and  ■  once Joe  Murphy 

Handy  Andy Talbott  end  I  re  scott 

Fancy  I  ance Minnie  Fillmore 

scenes  from  the   Stranger De  .uigells  and  Murphy 

Mississippi  Fling T.    ,*'.    Carlton 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  screaming  specialty  by  Miss 

Kathleen  O'Neil  entitled, 
IRISHMAN'S  HOLIDAY" 
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During  the  year  the  following  theatres  were  in  existence, 

aocording  to  Langley's  Directory  for  1867: 

Academy  of  Music,   IT  s  Pine  and  Sansome  /mento 

American  Theatre,    E  s  sansome  "bet  California  and  Sacra- 
Bella  Union  Melodebn,   K  s    ,,  ashing  ton  nr  Kearny 
Chinese  Theatre,    E  s   Duoont  hot   Clay  and      ashington 
Chinese  Theatre,   N  s   Jackson  "bet  Dupont  and  Stockton 
City  Gardens,   S  s  Folsom  bet   12th  and  13th 
Eureka  Theatre,   3  s   Montgomery  bet  California  and  Pine 
Ilayes  Park  Pavilion,   corner  -L-oguna  and  Hayes 
Meguire's  Opera  Houce  ,   N  s  Washington  near  Montgomery 
Metropolitan  Theatre,    u  s  Montgomery  bet  Washington  and 

Jeckson 
Odeum  Garden,   F.V  oor  Dolores   and  15th 
*  Olympic  Melodeon,   NE  cor  Clay  and  Kearny 

pacific  Museum  of  i^atomy,    320  Montgomery 
Union  Theatre,    8  side  Commercial  bet  Kearny  and  Dupont 
The  willows,   Valencia  near  Mission  Dolores 
Woodward • s  Garden,  K  s  Howard  bet  13th  and  14th 

Information  about  mo  st   of  these   so-called  plaoes  of 
amusement  is   desultory  and  indicates  that   rarely,   if  ever, 
were  all   of  the  listed  houses  open  at  one  time.        About   the 
Olympic  there  is  a  fairly  complete  record.      This  theatre 
specialized  in  localized  fardes  in  conjunction  with  vaudeville 
numbers,   and  offered  a  changing  company.     Notable  among  steady 
players  at  the  house  were  young  Jimmy  and  Maggie  Moore. 

Certain  music  halls  not  listed  above  are   occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers:   the  Lyceum  Musio  Hall,   for  instance, 
and  Max  Walter»s  Melodeon. 

On  October   25  Congress  Hall,    leased  by  Leslie,   Raynor 

and  Smith,  was  opened  for  minstrel  performances.     Renamed  the 

"Temple  of  Music,"  this  theatre  was  made  very   elegant: 

"The  walls  are  covered  with  a  satin-surtface 
paper,   gold  f lowers  on  a  blue  ground,  the   curtain 
is  of  red  damask,   and  will  be   raised  so   as  to 
hang  in  festoons...   The   carpet  in  the  orchestra 
will  be   of  the  riohest  Brussels." 
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This   theatre  prospered  with  the  usual  type  of  minstrel 

\    ■/ 
performance,  later  expanding  into  opera  burlesque. 


Foreign  and  amateur  productions  were  Constantly  mentioned 

at  this  time  also.       During  the  year  1867  Mme.    Ottilie  Genee 

played  with  the  German  company,    and  occasional  French  plays  were 

still  announced.      Indeed,   theatricals  had  become  fashionable  in 

the  very  best  circles,    if  we  are  to   credit  a  columnist  who  writes 

in  the  Bulletin  of  January  26,    1867: 

"Parlor  Tableaux  and  vr.ateur  Theatricals. 
"It  is  a  hopeful  indication"  that   our 
domestic  amusements  are   assuming  a  more  refined 
and  rational  character,     private  theatricals  and 
^Tableau  Vivants  are  taking  the  piece  of  the 
grouser  diversi  ns  of  the  sooial   circle..     Fashionable 
society  no  longer  exhausts  the    sources  of  entertainment 
in  cards  and   quadrilles,   but   aspires  to   the  honors 
of  tho  buskin,    and  bosks  itself  in  the  glare  of  the 
foot-lights.      Young  ladies  metamorphose  themselves 
into  mimic   ♦Portia's*   and    'Lady  Gay  Spanker's,1   and 
young  gentlemen  cultivate  elocution  after  the  model 
of  i'acready  and  Charles  Matthews.     A  man  who  abhors 
small-talk  and   looks  upon  whist  and  euchre  as 
social  abominations,  may  enter   a  drawing-room 
without   fear  of   being  bored,  when  he  can  be   treated 
to  the  diversions  of   the  drama,   and  his  love  of  the 
beautiful  ministered  unto  by  an  illuminated  tableau." 

Probably  the  most  unusual  outgrowth  of  the  infiltration 

of  theatrioal   spirit  among  various   society  and   forelgh  groups 

was  the  amazins  production  on  March  25  of  a   "Polyglot  Othello," 

in  whioh  the  leads  were  performed  as  follows: 

Othello  in  iSnglish  by  paunoefort 
Iago  in  Frenoh  by  M.   Bonnet 
Cassio  in  German  and   Danish,    Rerr  Roger 
Rotlerigo  in  English,  Fierpont  Thayer 
Desdemona  in  English,  Mrs.   Pauncefort 
Emilia  in  German,   Fraulein  Meyer.     : 

Said  the  Bulletin  after  the  performance:    "The  experiment 
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of  a   'Polyglot  Othello *  v/as  not   a   success.      The  house  was  poor 
and  the  entertainment  indifferent." 
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The   Expansive   Sixties 

THE  YBATl     1868 

Throughout  January  Wheatleigh  continued  in  a  splendidly 
successful  season  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  did  not  again 
achieve  the  popularity  of  "Under  the  Gaslight,"  but  at  the 
end  of  his  season,  on  February  8,  he  had  amassed  $15,063.76 
as  his  own  share  of  the  profits.  A  detailed  analysis  of  returns 
during  this  engagement  furnishes  Interesting  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  theatre-going  public  -  of  ithe  timer1,. 


c» 


30  nights  Under  the  Gaslight 
6  matinees     " 
9  nights  Flying  3cud 
1  matinee      """" 

6  nights  of  Sam 
1  matinee     " 

7  nights  Arjja^na^Pogue 

1  matinee     " 

15  nights  Latter^_Qf_Life, 

2  matinees    " 


by 
Meanwhile  raguira  had  ho  means  faded  into  insignificance. 

The  Webb  Sisters,  playing  in  sentimento-pathetic  parts,  in  which 

they  were  compared  with  Alice  Kingsbury,  closed  their  engagement 

on  January  26.  The  next  stars  at  the  Opera  House  were  C.  W, 

Couldock  and  Miss  Couldock,  who  opened  in  "The  Willow  Copse," 
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followed  in  "Louis  XI."  Couldook  was  adjudged  acceptable,  but 
Miss  Couldock  was  censured  for  a  t endenoy  to  rant  "with  a  harsh, 
unpleasant  voice."  On  February  3  they  offered  again  the  society 
dfama  "self,"  which  "had  been  sufficiently  localized  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  several  £an  Franoisco  scenes,  whioh  were  very 
well  done."  In  the  first  aot  one  of  these  local  scenes  was  a 
backdrop  showing  a  corner  of  Montgomery  Street,  with  an  interior 
of  Austin* s  dry  goods  store;  in  another  scene  a  drop  represented 
the  post  office  building  in  the  city.  The  play  itself  was 
considered  by  the  critics  to  have  little  merit.  ^  ^^j^t 

With  the  departure  of  iVheatleigh,  to  appear  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  in  Sacramento,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Couldookaft  engagement  at  the  Opera  House,  the  field  was  cleared 
for  new  "novelties." 

On  February  10  the  Metropolitan  Introduced  a  young 
star  who  wag  to  assume  great  importance  in  the  theatrical 
existence  of  the  city.   This" was  Kmclie  Melville,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1851;  she  was  accompanied  to  San  Francisco 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Melville,  who  esteibllshed  herself  as 
a  singing  teaaher  here.  Only  soventeen  years  old,  Miss  Melville 
.was  possessed  of  charming  manners,  golden  looks,  and  a  freth 
and  true  voice  which  immediately  endeared  her  to  local  hearts. 
Comments  of  looal  critics  were  almost  invariably  rapturous: 

"Her  figure  is  at  once  plump  and  petite;  her 
face  is  pretty,  her  eye  full  of  winning  expression, 
\  her  hair  rich  with  its  wealth  of  golden  curls. 

Her  movements  are  full  of  grace;  her  voice  is  soft, 
sweet  and  altogether  pleasing.  She  is  evidently 
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an  artist  ol"  marked  ability,  end  is  destined  to 
attain  a  high  rank  in  the  profession."  (Bulletin) 

"Miss  Melville  is  young—  just  past  ♦sweet 
sixteen'--with  bright  blue  eyes  that  sparkle  like 
diamonds  in  the  in- the  merry  moods,  and  melt  into 
a  world  of  tenderness  in  the  pathetic  passages; 
a  luxuriant  crowth  of  golden  hair  floi.s  in  wavy 
ringlets  carelessly  on  nor  shoulders;  her  face  is 
regularly  formed,  with  cheeks  like  ripe  peaches,, 
lips  like  cherries,  and  an  expression  of  beautiful 
intellectuality,  mobile,  fascinating  and  fully 
under  control;  in  form  petite,  light  end  graceful; 
her  voice  is  lov/  and  sweet;  her  reading  correct; 
her  enunoiation  clear  end  distinot,  added  to  an 
irresistible  charm  in  her  acting,  leaving  it  no 
wonder  at  all  that  when  the  curtain  went  down 
on  the  first  act  Miss  Melville  had  made  a  big 
hit...  The  style  of  Miss  Melville  is  the  French 
subdued  "school;  no  rant,  no  wild  gesticulations; 
she  is  not  a  'sensation  actress.'"  (Dramatic  Chronicle) 

The  Daily  Critic,  vigorous  rival  of  the  l.ronicle  at 
this  period,  was  rather  bitter:  "Miss  Emelie  Melville  does  not 
evince  the  gushing  nature  possessed  by  her  predecessors  in  the 
part — she  is  a  trifle  stagey  now  and  then,  and  does  not  make 
her  points  as  .prettily  as  they  did." 

But  though  Emelie  may  not  have  surpassed  Alice  Kingsbury 
in  "Fanchon,"  she  undeniably  established  a  place  for  herself  in 
musical  comedy.   Che  followed  in  "The  Child  of  the  Regiment"  and 
later  in  a  protean  drama,  "Novelty,"  adapted  from  "Three  Fast 
Men,"  in  which  she  even  sang  negro  melodies.   At  the  end  of  the 
month  she  sang  in  a  cut  version  of  "The  Somnambulist,"  then 
played  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  a  Dickens  story  entitled  "No  Thoroughf are. " 
Her  audiences  fell  off  somewhat  as  the  Opera  House  pioked  up  with 
a  new  male  star. 

On  February  17  Lowrence  Barrett  opened  at  the  Opera  o  , 
House  in  "Hamlet"  under  somewhat  inauspicious  circumstances. 
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Barrett  had  arrived  in  oan  Francisco   early  in  the  month.     He 

had  completed  an  engagorteftt  in  New  York  vdth  Maguire ,    but    as       ,  . 

that   impresario  had  failed  to. provide  passage  money,   Barrett 

sailed  without   definite  commitment ,    arrived  in  this  city  a  free 

lance.     McCul lough  took  it  upon  himself  to  wait  upon  Barrett 

and  persuaded  him  to  appear  at  the  Opera  House  in  spite  of  the 

displeasure  he  professed  because  of  Maguire*s  careless  arrangements. 

The  Dramatic  chronicle  of     February  18  remarked  that 

there  were  only  three  first-rate  supporting  players  in  Barrett's 

cast  at  his  debut:   McCullough,   Sophie  Edwin,   and  Mrs.    Jackson. 

David  Anderson  was  intoxicated  and  Mr.    Barry  was  so   drunk  that 

he  was  unable  to  appear  as  the     Gravedigger,   which  was  played 

by  Harry  Jackson     on  short  notice.*       As  for  Mr.    Barrett: 

"Mr.   Barrett  is  diminutive   in  stature;   his 
head  is  very  large,   and  features  decidedly 
prominent;   his  voice  is   deep    and  guttural, 
somewjaat  harsh  and  unpleasant...   Mr.    Barrett 
reads  correctly,  but  not  always  well.        Too 
much  violent   declamation,  too  little  ease 
and   repose,  with  a  greater   amount   of  melo 
dramatic  mannerism  than  we  have  ever  before 
seen  invested  in  the  character." 

Again  this  criticism  must   be  taken  with  several  r rains 
of  salt.      The  Bulletin,  on  the  same  day,   was  more  favorable: 

"♦Hamlet '.  ..was   sustained  in  a  manner  that 
stamps  the  new  comer  as  one  of  the  foremost 
actors  of  the  day.     Mr.    Barrett  has  a  fine 
stage  presence,   a  manly  carriage,   a  thoughtful 
face,    a  rich  voioe,    and  is  an  accomplished 
elocutionist. " 

Barrett  followed  in  "Money, "  giving  a  finished 
performance,    "abounding  in  delicately  made  points."     He 
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followed  in  "Richelieu,"   less  happily,    and  on  February  21  he 
and  UoCullough  appeared  in  a   "most   successful"  production   of 
"Romeo  and   Juliet."     Barrett's  Richard  I'll  was    "consistent, 
human  and  most   admirable."     All   of   this    comes   from  the  Bulletin, 
whioh  seems  to  have  been  without  animus. 

Barrett  played  a  long  and  lucrative  engagement  for 
those  days,— in  Mareh  his  receipts  actually  topped  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  during  Vvheatleigh' s  enagement  in  January. 
During  March  Barrett  lightened,   or  modernized,  his  repertoire, 
appearing  in  "The  Apostate,"   "Rosedale,"  and   "The  Robbers," 
although  he  and  IMcCullough  took  advantage  of  their  fine   combination 
of  talents     to  play  in  "uthello,"  in  the  two  lead  parts  alternately, 
and  in  "Julius   Caesar."     During  April  the  repertoire  was  again 
lightened  to  include;   Brougham's   "O'Donnell's  Mission,"  with 
Barrett  playing  an  Irish  comedy  role;    "The  Rivals";    "The   Corsican 
Brothers";    "Nobody's  Child" — "extravagantly  and  incoherently 
sensational";   Boucicault's   "Hunted  Down."     On  May  2  Barrett 
played  in  his   77th  and   l3st   appearance,   having   definitely 
established  himself  in  looal  favor. 


In  the  meantime  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  was   spreading 
but}.     During  the  period  of  Barrett's  run  a  succession  of  stars 
had  been  featured:    Emelie  Melville,  who  had  made  one  of  her 
finest  appearances  in  "The  Grand  Duchess"  by  Offenbach,   concluded 
her  engagement  on  March  21,    appearing  thereafter  as  e   secondary 
6tar  in  Metropolitan  casts,   at  other  times  going  up-state  for 
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appearances  in  her  own  "best  vehicles.      She  was  followed  by  John 

Collins,   Irish  comedian,   returned  after   several  years »  absence. 

On  April  6  the   Couldooks  began  an  engagement  of  no   particular 

note;   they  were  replaoed  by  Mrs.    D.   P.    Bovvers  and.  James  C. 

A 

ISoCollom,  who  opened  on  April  13.   After  taking  second  plaoe 
for  some  weeks,  the  metropolitan  leaped  into  first  money  with 
Mrs.  Dowers,  an  emotional  actress  of  considerable  power,  who 
specialized  in  such  pieces  as  "Elizabeth,  ^ueen  of  England," 
"Marie  Antoinette,"  "The  Jewess  of  Madrid,"  during  an  eight- 
weeks'  engagement  which  conoluded  on  June  6. 

In  March  the  Metropolitan  management  announced  a  plan 
to  form  a  chain  of  theatres,  including  the  ivcademy  of  Musio  in 
Sacramento  and  a  new  Portland  theatre.   In  May  the  armory  Hall 
in  ^an  Jose  was  opened  under  Edwards,  Bates,  and  Vinson, 
Metropolitan  Theatre  managers,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Oakland  Theatre  was  being  refitted  to  join  the  circuit.. 


During  1GC8  the  classics  had  been,  in  the  main, 
overbalanced  by  the  new  melodramatic  type  of  performance* 
Concerning  this  tendency  the  dramatic  Chronicle  speaks  at  some 
length  in  the  issue  of  April  4: 

'There  can  be  no  question  that  the  prevailing 
taste  for  the  last  ten  years  has  decidedly  leaned 
toward  the  claims  of  the  sensation  school  over 
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the  legitimate;  and  if  we  con  form  any  opinion, 
judging  from  the  present,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  new  school  of  dramatic  composition 
will  have  almost  entirely  if  rot  quite  mono?  lized 
the  stage.   fiouclcault  and  Tom  Taylor  may  be  said 
to  be  the  fathers  of  this  Innovation  and  so  great 
has  been  their  success  that  many  of  our  own  writers 
are  now  turning  their  attention  exclusively  to 
this  newly  opened  field  of  literary  success...  It 
is  true  that  occasionally  a  Booth... or  some  other 
such  shining  light,  has  and  does  appear  in  triumph 
in  some  of  the  legitimate  tragedies  which  have 
hitherto  held  the  stage — but  these  are  the  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule...  We  confess  that  wo  cannot,  as 
a  lover  of  high  dramatic  art,  look  with  vnconcern 
upon  the  revolution  which  is  thus  being  silently 
though  rapidly  accomplished..." 

Another  significant  trend,  just  beginning  to  come 
into  prominence,  was  the  popularity  of  opera  bouffe,  whioh 
was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  stage 
during  the  Seventies. 

Leslie,  Raynor  and  .  mith,  with  the  Calif onia  Minstrels 
and  Dmma  Hows on,  were  able  to  maintain  a  consistent  level  of 
success  in  their  remodelled  "Temple  of  music"  during  the  first 
of  the  year.   Joined  by  Johnny  De  Angelis  in  January,  the 
company  offered  a  series  of  operatic  burlesques:  "La  sonnambula," 
"Maritana,"  "L'Africaine,"  and  in  February  a  looalized  and 
shortened  version  of  Of renbach's  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  libretto 

.<  prepared  by  a  local  playwright.   This  last  piece,  new  to 
«  ■ 
/  tan  Francisco,  played  from  February  13  to  ilarch  5  (Emelie 

ij   llelville  essaying  the  leading  role  in  another  version  on  the 
same  night  at  the  Metropolitan) •  On  February  29  Leslie  and 
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f   Raynor  sold  out  their  interest  in  the  Temple  of  Musio  to 
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J.   B.    Badger.      They  took  their  minstrels  on  tour  and  later  loft 
for  the  east  to  try  their  fortune  there. 

After  the  departure  of  Leslie  and  Raynor  s  minstrels, 
17.   H.   Smith's  California  Minstrels  oarried  on   at  the  little 
house  until  mid-May,    starring:    Johnny  Mack,   Joe  Murphy,  Frank 
Ilussey,  F.    Cprung,   H.   Nordblom,   Thomas  Bree,    and   J.   De  Angelis. 
On  May  11  the  Minstrels  were   advertised  at  the  academy  of  Music 
in  Sacramento,   end  the  Temple  of  j.,usic  i<»as  closed. 

The   Olympic  represented  also  another    important  type  of 
popular  amusement --the  burlesque  of  popular  plays.      It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that,    "with   the  rise  of   the   sensation  play,   its 
absurdities   should  have   aroused  a  reactionary  protest  of  a- 
popular  nature,    as  well  as  the  considered  ridicule  of  the  oritios. 
The  Olympic   management   seems  to  have  been  particularly  effective 
in  lampooning . the   serious  dramatics  of  the  pretentious  houses. 

At  the  opening  of   1860  the   Olympio  wa~s^s  tarring  Joe 
Williams,   Melly  Vining,   Kitty  O'Keil,   Lew  Rattler,  Maggie  and 
Jimmy  Moore,      Following  'Vheatleigh'p   success  with  "The  Flying 
3cud,"  the   Olympic   seized  upon  the  excellent  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Pigskin  Club  Dance  of   the   ladies'    chorus,    described  by 

the  Critic  as  follows: 

"The  donee  was   an  utter  failure,    and   gayed  by 
the  gallery.     Twelve  corpulent  females  in   loose 
white   drawers,   their  dimensions  increased  by 
pedding,   until  they  appeared  as  if  they  were 
suffering  from  elephantiasis,  waddled  about   the 
stage  in  the  most  ungraceful  manner.        The   lightest 
of   these    'jockeys'   appeared  to   weigh  about  150 
pounds.  M 
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A  looal  man,    Werner  Curran,  raade  an  adaptation  of  the 
play  under  the  title   of  "The  Flying  spud,"  introducing  Pigskin 
ballet,    race   soene,   and   all. 

Another  type   of  burlesque  was  offered   on  February  17— 
a  pompous  thespian  pretender  named  VJemyss   Job  son  was  introduced 
in  the  first  act  of   "Rob  Roy,"  to  an  accompaniment  of  vegetables. 

In  April  the   same  theatre  offered  "Two  Menkens  in  tie 
Field"  in  "Mazeppa;  or,    the  Fiery  Untamed  Jackass."     A  later 
burlesque   catoe  closer   home:    "Roast   ^uail;   pr,   the  Codfish  Ball," 
in  parody  of  Barrett's 'great  part  in  "Rosedale;   or,  the  Rifleball," 
v.'hloh  had  a  two-weeks'   run  at  the  .Opera  House. 

Ilelo  dramatic  burlesque  iV/as'^al  so  the  feature  of  a 

new  theatre  opened  by  smith  and "'11  entz,   with  johnny  Mack  as  Stage 

<    '    ■  '.  -       '  <J  -,/j.  "' 

Manager,   on  May  22.      This  new  house,    designed  -for  variety  and 

■-'  '•-(■■•'     •'<., 

minstrel  performance,  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Bulletin 
of  May  19: 

"The  Alhambra 

"The  new  theatre  on  the  south  side  of  Bush 
street,   between  Montgoinery  and  Kearny,   is  completed, 
and  will  be  opened  on  Friday  evening  next  with  a 
minstrel   and  burlesque  company,   under  the  management 
of  the  proprietors  W.   II.   Smith  &  Co.,   of  the  Temple 
of  Music. . • 

"   The   decorations   of  tho   auditorium  are    chiefly 
crimson  end  gold.      The   upholstery  of  the  dress 
circle   is  crimson   rep,   over  cushions    stuffed  with 
the  American  sponge.      The  carpeting   is  Tapestry 
Brussels.        The  front  of  the    circle  is  white, 
with  gold  beading  and  crimson-bordered  panels, 
and  light-tinted  ornamentation   in  the  centres... 
The  centre  of  the  ceiling,   in  place  of  a  gaselier, 
which  would  interfere  with  the    view  of  the  stage, 
has  a  large  medallion  of  scroll  work,    chiefly 
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crimson  and  gold... 

"The  proscenium  has  two  boxes  on  each  side,  and 
its  extreme  width  is  54  foet,  contracting  to  a 
35-foot  opening  at  the  curtain.  The  height  from 
stage  to  the  under  side  of  the  proscenium  arch  is 
28  feet.   The  sides* of  the  prosoenium  are  formed 
of  fluted  oolumns  of  the  Doric  order,  in  white 
and  gold.   The  drapery  of  the  private  boxes  .is 
crimson  silk  damask  and  gold  trimmings.  Over  the 
centre  of  each  box  is  a  bust  in  alto  relievo.  The 
soffit  of  the  proscenium  arch  has  been  richly 
deoorated.   The  border  is  of  the  same  style-  as' 
the  front  of  the  circle,  and  in  the  centre  are 
musioal  emblems  and  life-size  figures  of 
Terpsichore  and  Melpomene... 

"The  principal  curtain  is  crimson  silk  damask* •« 
The  centre  is  a  medallion  pioture  of  tropioal 
mountains,  water,  architecture  and  foliage. 
Around  it  are  the  advertisements  of  tradesmen* 

"The  stage  is  35  feet  deep  from  the  curtain 
and  contains  three  sets  of  grooves  for  scenery..." 

Thi3  gorgeous  temple  of  the  drama  was  to  feature  a 
.  series  of  original  comic  pieces  by  the  versatile  Johnny^ Maok.  ^V- 

The  opening  farce  was  entitled  "Under  the  Lamppost"  and 
burlesqued  "Under  the  Gaslight."  (The  Olympic  on  the  next 
night  offered:  "Under  the  Cairo-Seen  LampHJst" J)  During  June 
the  Aljjambra  oontinued  to  draw  excellent  audiences,  adding 
George  Goes  and  later  Kmma  Lowson,  who  repeated  her  "La 
Grande  Duohesse"  burlesque.  On  June  25  the  Martinettis,  said 
to  have  lost  Jl5,000  on  their  Australian  tour,  reappeared  and 
added  terpsiohorean  entertainment  to  that  of  the  minstrels. 
During  the  first  five  weeks  of  its  existence  the  Alhambra 
established  a  record  for  minstrel  and  variety  performance,— 
receipts  amounting  to  more  than  *19,000.  For  the  first  time 
one  of  the  lesser  houses  was  to  vl  e  with  the  two  main  homes  of 
drama  in  finanoial  returns.  . 
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It  was  perhaps  the  success  of  the  Alhambra  which  inspired 
several  aspiring  managers  to  announce  plans  for  new  melodeons  and 
musio  halls  during  the  spring  and  summer.   The  Amerioan,  far 
under-insured,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  16, 
occasioning  great  loss  to  its  owners. 


After  Barrett's  fine  run  at  the  Opera  House  Maguire, 
now  back  in  the  city,  suffered  a  letfcdown  for  two  months  in  the 
late  spring.  During  May^  while  Mrs,  Bowers  was  drawing  excellent 
houses  at  the  Ivietropolitan,  he  brought  back  the  Couldocks.  with 
Japanese  acrobats  at  the  Olympic,  two  circuses  in  town  during  the 
month  (iitiokney's  Great  Paris  imposition  Circus  and  Chiarini's 
Royal  Italian),  and  the  Alhambra  opening  on  the  22nd,  Maguire 
oould  not  compete.  On  the  26th  he  offered  Kate  Denln,  back  from 
an  Australian  tour,  then  on  June  6  presented. Luollle  western  in 
"East  Lynne." 

Not  even  new  plays  seemed  to  stay  the  tide  for  Maguire 
during  this  low  period.  On  May  12  he  offered  a  new  piece 
entitled  "Life,"  by  Ben  C.  Truman,  "a  gentleman  of  ability,  a 
forcible  writer  and  an  experienced  journalist."  Truman's  piece 
called  for  several  looal  scenes:  a  street  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall,  an  interior  in  Piatt's  Hall  during  a  ball,  and  agorgeous 
scene  in  Yosemite  Valley;  it  also  involved  known  local  characters, 
including  Emperor  Norton,  nevertheless  the  play  was  "dull." 

The  Lramatio  Chronicle,  although  perhaps  biased,  seems 

to  have  been  justified  in  the  statement  that: 

"The  attendance  varied  from  fair  to  foul, 
in  keeping  with  the  performances.   While  Lucille 
western  is  not  a  decided  failure,  she  is  by  no 
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means  a  positive  suooess." 

Miss  western1 s  repertoire  was  melodramatic  to  the 
extreme,  including:  "Lucille;  or,  the  story  of  the  Heart," 
"Leah,  the  Forsaken,"  "Camille,"  "Green  Bushes,"  "The  Child 
stealer, "  According  to  a  final  benedictory  comment  of  the 
Chronicle  in  July,  both  the  v/esterns  "came,  presumed,  and  fizzled." 

During  June  Mrs.  Bowers  was  succeeded  at  the  Metropolitan 
by  E.  L.  Davenport.   "Hamlet,"  with  little  Smelie  Melville  as 
Ophelia,  opened  his  engagement.  Adjudged  to  be  "quiet,  easy  and 
unimpassioned,"  4m   played  stock  olassios  well,  if  not  excitingly. 

July  was  a  month  of  changes  all  around.  The  Olympic , 

where  Harry  Courtaine  had  of  late  been  stage  manager,  was  now 

reopened  under  E.  G.  Bert  and  Co.,  rumor  having  it  that  Sheridan 

Gorbyn  wa3  the  "and  Co."  Late  in  June  Bates  and  Vinson  had 

retired  from  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan,  leaving  Harry 

Edwards  in  charge.  Edwards  was  able  to  draw  only  meagre  houses, 

and  on  July  20,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Chronicle,  Edwards 

was  having  his  difficulties: 

"Yesterday  a  great  many  rumors  were  circulated 
in  regard  to  the  sudden  closing  of  the  Metipolitah 
Theatre.  The  facta  are  that  fcVilliam  H.  Lyon,  Esq., 
the  proprietor  if  tije  theater,  yesterday  refused 
to  receive  the  rent  from  Mr.  Edwards,  and  demanded 
immediate  possession  of  his  theater,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Edwards  had  violated  the  terms  of  his 
lease." 

vVheatleigh  and  Sallie  Hinckley,  meantime,  were  at  the 

Alhambra,  drawing  well.  The  Bella  Union  was  olosed  for  remodelling, 

the  widening  of  Kearny  Street  necessitating  changes  in  the' building. 

Maguire  was  offering  Barrett  in  another  successful  engagement  which 
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closed  on  August  1*  Rumors  were  abroad  concerning  the  proposed 

California  Theatre  to  be  built  for  Barrett  and  MoCullough. 

During  July  Maguire  engaged  tfmelie  Melville,  »illie 

Sdouin,  and,  after  Barretts  engagement,  Mrs.  Bowers.  A 

noteworthy  production  was  Mrs.  Bowers'  first  at  this  house, 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  on  August  4,  The  Olympio  offered  a 

burlesque  of  the  piece,  written  by  a  local  man,  T.  L.  Johns. 

This  parody,  "Antony  and  Cleopatricks,"  occasioned  the  following 

story  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  15 th: 

"On  Monday  last,  Fanny  Brown  threw  up  her 
engagement  at  the  Olympio  Theater,  to  avoid 
mouthing  disgusting  passages  wherewith  the  part 
given  her  in  the  burlesque  of  Antony  and.  Cleopatra 
was  profusely  interlarded.  The  Dashwood  Sisters 
also  threw  up  their  engagement  at  the  same  time, 
•   for  the  same  reason." 


The  Metropolitan,  meantime,  now  listed:  "11,   Edwards, 
Lessee;  T,  Maguire,  Sole  Director."  The  theatre  opened  on  August 
3  for  an  opera  season.  This  venture  was  precipitated  by  the 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  of  the  great  prima  donna,  Mme.  Buphrosyne 
Parepa-Rosa,  who  had  sung  in  oonoert  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  June  27, 
had  contracted  the  measles,  and  was  by  August  recovered  sufficiently 
to  appear  in  "II  Trovatore."  Supporting  her  were:  Mme.  Ltatali  Testi, 
Signori  D.  Massimilliani,  G»  Manousi,  M.  Sarti,  and  Mons.  M.  Charles. 
Prices  were  j?0£  to  §2. 

During  August  and  September  the  opera  season  continued, 
entailing  enormous  expenditures  whioh  were  not  quite  balanced  by 
receipts*  Parepa-Rosa  was  possessed  of  ore  of  the  finest  vol oes 
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San  Franoiscans  had  ever  heard,  and,  in  spite  of  a  huge  and 

ungainly  body  ill-suited  to  romantic  roles,  aroused  enthusiastio 

commendation  from  opera  addiots.  She  is  said  to  have  cleared 

£20,000  during  her  several  months  in  California,  On  the  other 

hand,  Maguire  was  said  to  have  Iseit  heavily,  as  he  had  done  with 

all  operatio  ventures  during  his  Ion'  career.  The  Figaro  and 

Dramatio  Review,  combined  during  the  fall,  quotes  an  estimate 

that  I.iaguire  had  lost  £120,000  by  his  operatio  speculations, 

and  that  he  was  attempting  to  sell  or  lease  his  Opera  House  in 

October .   Said  the  Dramatio  Review  on  October  24: 

"As  a  first-class  place  of  amusement  the 
fortunes  of  the  Opera  House  are  incom-estibly 
on  the  wane,  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  of  a 
coup  d*etat  will  serve  to  keep  that  establishment 
on  its  legs  after  the  opposition  enterprises  that 
are  rapidly  maturing  shall  have  wheeled  into  line... 
Thomas  Maguire  has  made  a  hard  fight  to  maintain 
his  supremacy  as  the  'HajSoleonic  Manager.^  of  the 
JF'acifio  coast;  but  his  Waterloo  has  come..." 

Iviagulre's  "Waterloo"  was  not  yet.  He  was  to  continue, 
not  by  any  mean3  affluently,  but  persistently,  to  manage 
theatrical  affairs  for  more  than  a  decade. 

On  September  JJ0  Maguire's  Opera  "House  offered  J.  A.  Heme 
in  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  whioh  proved  popular  enough  to  warrant  another 
burlesque  by  the  Olympic  Joe  luurphy  appeared  as  Dame.  Van  Byrkel 
and  Carrie  Byrkel  as  Rip  in  "Rip  Van  Byrkel." 

.  .      Johnny  Mack,  again  shining  with  the  California  Minstrels 
at  the  Alhambra,  was  giving  his  own  burlesques*  One  of  his  best 
was  "The  Black  Book"  ("The  Black  Crook")  with  an  Afrioan  ballet. 
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:  After  a  very  discouraging  fall,  Maguire  made  a  magnificent 
reoovery  during  late  November.  On  the  1 6th  Charles  wheatleigh 
opened  at  the  Opera  House  in  Boucicault's  "After  Dark;  a  Tale  of 
London  Life,"  rights  for  whioh  Maguire  had  purchased  in  the  east 
through  the  good  offices  of  D.  C,  Anderson,  recently  sojourning 
in  London.  Said  the -Figaro  and  Dramatic  Review  on  November  16: 
"an  audi  enoe  suoh  as  has  not  'gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Opera 
House  management  in  many  weeks",  assembled  to  do  honor  to  this 
latest  melodrama.  The  play  ran  through  December  3»  on  whioh  night 
the  Alhambra  opened  a  new  burlesque,  "After  Dark  Brought  to  Light.". 

Meantime  the  Metropolitan  had  reopened  On  November  21, 
Charles  Poole  aoting  as  manager-lessee,  Courtaine  (not  a  whit 
disoouraged  by  several  vaoations  in  the  cbunty  jail  during  the 
year)  as  stage  manager.  The  first  show  was  "The  Dream  of  Destiny" 
with  Heme,  Sophie  tidwin,  Mrs.  Charles  Poole,  featured.   There 
followed  "Dombey.and  Son"  and  others  of  Kernels  specialities. 
On  December  8  Boucioault's  "Foul  Play"  was  offered,  burlesqued 
a  few  days  later  by  the  Olympic  On  Deoember  21  the  Lyster 
Grand  Opera  Company  opened  at  this  house  in  "Les  Huguenots,"  new 
to  the  city.  The  Lyster  troupe  included:  Henry  Squires,  Georgina 
Hobson,  J.  ill.  Kitts,  J.  E.  Sutoliff,  Fred  Lyster,  W.  F.  Baker, 
Nalhanson,  Charles,  Honcovierl,  Daohraoh,  Miss  Geraikdine  warden, 
and  Mme.  Lucy  Jisoott. 


During  this  last  month  of  the  year  the  anticipated  opening 
of  the  new  California  Theatre  was  a  subject  of  great  moment. 
nevertheless,  two  new  theatres  opened  during  the  month.  The 
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remodelled  Bella  Union  threw  wide  its  doors  on  December  12,  with 
James  Dowling  as  Tetlow's  stage  manager  and  a  variety  company  which 
inoluded:  had  Earrigan^  Ked  Buckley,  Fred  Howson,  Frank  iresoott, 
and  Sally  Thayer.  On  the  bill  was  a  fairy  extravaganza,  "The 
Syrens,"  which  doubtless  emphasized  the  ladies  of  the  cast  more 
particularly.  On  December  24  a  new  theatre  built  by  Piatt  and 
Brooks  at  Kearny  and  Paoifio  Streets  was  opened  under  the  name 
"New  Theatre  Com! que";  there  the  Martinettl  troupe  essayed  to 
produce  pantomime  and  ballet. 

During  Deoember,  too,  Wilson  and  Cooke's  hippodrome 
pavilion  opened  at  Stookton  and  Post  Streets.  The  year  of  1868 
had  been  remunerative  for  oirouses.  During  the  short  period 
May  4-15,  Stickney's  Circus,  a  medioore  show,  had  cleared  4*4,560. 
From  May  27  to  August  8  the  Chiarini  Circus  played  the  longest  and 
most  remunerative  season  ever  enjoyed  locally,  taking  in  a  total 
of  almost  .^0,000. 

The  following  table  of  receipts  at  the  main  San  Francisco 
theatres  furnishes  an  index  to  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
year: 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  SAN  FKAN0I3CO   STAGS 44-2. 

The       Expansive       Sixties 
THE  YEAR  1869 

The  great  event  of  1869,  perhaps — as  some  historians 
say — the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  San  Franoisoo's 
theatre,  was  the  opening  of  the  New  California  Theatre. 
This  structure  was  not  Important  so  muoh  by  reason  of  its 
physical  properties  or  beauties— many  other  theatres  had 
ueen  hailed  with  equal  admiration  and  amazement — as  by 
reason  of  the  remarkable  and  consistent  strength,  power, 
and  genius  evidenced  by  its  players,  who  maintained  a  standard 
of  eKcellencG  as  high  as  any  in  the  world  for  almost  a  decade. 

Many  legends  and  anecdotes  surround  this  famous 
theatre.  One  of  the  earliest  is  concerned  with  the  lot  upon 
which  the  theatre  was  built.  To  quote  from  Walter  J.  Thompson, 
in  a  reminiscent  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  January  14,  1917: 

"The  fifty- vara  lot  was  owned  by  Captain 
William  C.  Hinckley,  a  New  Bedford  whaling 
master,  who  had  settled  down  here  way  back  in 
1845.  He  had  bought  half  of  this  lot  for  $15. 
He  led  a  free  and  easy  existence,  not  worrying 
about  anything  in  particular  except  now  and 
then  as  to  when  a  piece  of  change  was  coming 
his  way.   He  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Parker 
House  and  took  little  interest  in  the  gold  rush. 
He  still  clung  to  that  half  lot,  though.   One 
day  Boniface  Parker  sooke  to  him  thusly: 

"•Captain,  I  see  the  other  half  of  that  lot 
is  for  sale.  You  can  get  it  for  about  $20, 
and  you  had  better  do  it.' 

"'I  haven't  enough  to  buy  a  whaler  if  she 
was  selling  for  a  dollar  or  even  to  order  a 
cocktail,*  replied  the  oaptain,  it  was  said, 
somewhat  reproaohfully. 
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"  '7/ell,  go  and  get  It  anyhow, '  responded  Parker, 
and  he  tossed  over  the  t  verity.  Hinckley  got  the 
lot  and  it  was  this  piece  of  property  that  eighteen 
years  later  was  leased  to  the  theater  builders  for 
01000  a  month." 

No  expense  was  spared  in  the  building  of  thl8 
new  theatre,  which  was  backed  by  no  less  a  person  than 
William  C.  Ralston,  pov/er  of  the  Bank  of  California. 

The  capacity  of  the  California  Theatre  was  1,478 

seats,  with  additional  space  for  standing  room  and  extra 

chairs.   There  was  In  the  auditorium  a  particularly  notevjswthy 

type  of  decoration:  California  views,  painted  in  panels  by 

G-.  J.  Denny  and  set  into  woodworked  spaces  on  the  fronts       x 

of  the  upper  circle,  gallery  circle,  and  boxes.   The  drop 

curtain  was  also  by  Mr.  Denny,  a  Ideal  "marine  painter" of 

some  note.   A  reporter  from  the  Chronicle  was  invited  with 

other  pressmen  and  distinguished  personages  to  pre-vlew  this 

final  work  of  art,  and  his  comment,  to  which  he  appends  the 

statement  that  he  knows  nothing  about  "art,"  is  very  colorful: 

"Suddenly  a  picture  presented  Itself  to  view, 
so  beautiful,  so  quietly  grand,  so  startling  in  Ilb 
sharp  effects  of  light  and  shade,  that  the  lookers-on 
were  held  breathless  for  an  instand  with  a  thrill  of 
surprised  delight...  The  scene  represents  a  view  of 
the  harbor  of  Gan  Francisco,  looking  inward  through 
the  Golden  Gate  fro  m  some  point  o  ,tside  northwest  of 
Point  Bonita.   The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be 
standing  in  some  spot  on  Lime  Point;  before  him  is 
a  balcony,  with  morble  pavement  and  surrounded  with 
a  balustrade,  and  through  the  casement  of  this 
balcony — which  has  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side 
end  is  overhung  with  gorgeous  hangings  of  maroon 
and  purple,  and  crimson  and  gold,  with  the  folds 
drawn  so  per/eotly  and  the  cords  and   t'  ssels  hanging 
out  against  the  distant  sky  of  the  picture  so  vividly 
that  you  could  almost  clasp  them  in  your  hand — you 


N 
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look  out  upon  the  dancing  waves ,  and  beyond  you 
see  the  dark  line  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  mark 
the  course  of  the  ohannel  from  Point  Lobos  and  the 
Cliff  house,  past  Fort  Point  in  the  distanoe  to 
the  southeastward. ■ • " 

Later  comments  in  the  same  newspaper  reveal  details 

of  stage  arrangements; 

"The  depth  of  the  stage  measured  from  the 
footlights  to  the  rear  walls  is  77  feet,  and  the 
width  from  side  wall  to  side  wall  is  80  feet. 
The  height  to  the  underside  of  the  rigging  floor 
is  50  feet.   There  are  seven  pairs  of  grooves. 
Eaoh  main  pair  of  flats  will  be  28  feet  wide 
by  20  feet  high..." 

"3y  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ropes,  the 
wings  on  eaoh  side  of  the  stage  can  be  brought 
simultaneously  forward,  thus  screening  from  the 
audience  the  sight  of  the  usual  dragging  back  of 
the  scenes  one  at  a  time,  leaving  a  fores^  scene, 
perhaps,  on  one  side  and  the  interior  e#  a  modern 
drawing-room  in  full  view  on  the  other..." 

"Adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  balcony  and 
gallery  is  a  chambor  some  fifty  feet  deep,  which 
will  be  occupied  as  a  saloon.. •" 

"The  stage  is  lighted  chiefly  by  argand  Burners, 
with  glass  chimneys  ,  of  which  there  are  8l  in  the 
♦footlights'  alone,  in  three  rows  of  27  each, 
respectively  white,  green  and  red,  the  last  two 
being  used  to  produce  colored  lights  upon  the  stage, 
and  superseding  the  dangerous,  expensive  and  smoky 
colored  fires  heretofore  in  use.   The  colored  burners 
are  also  used  to  heighten  the  stage  effect  by 
representing  the  various  shades  of  moonlight,  twlight, 
sunset,  etc.,  and  are  very  effective.   The  side  lights 
are  also  argand  burners,  giving  a  safe  and  steady 
light.   The  'border  lights'  over  the  stage  aru  seven 
in  number,  24  feet  long,  with  2  5  burners  eaoh,  fitted 
with  parabolio  reflectors." 

The  theatre  was  equipped  with  a  complete  dimming 

apparatus,  in  appearance  like  a  piano. 

In  summary: 

"This  magnificent  temple  of  Thespis,  of  whioh 
our  city  may  justly  feel  proud... in  eleganoe  of 
finish  and  completeness  of  detail  surpasses  any 
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other  theater  in  America  except,  perhaps,  Wed 
Booth's  new  theater  in  Kew  York..." 


The  California  Theatre  opened  on  January  18,  to  the 
tune  of  great  excitement  in  the  city.  krs.  Keville,  in  The 
Fantastio  City,  speaks  of  the  full  silk  gowns  sweeping  aoross 
the  tessellated  marble  floor,  of  the  ladies  with  hair  romantically 
dressed  in  long  "follow-me-lad"  ourls  over  one  shoulder;  of  the 
carriages — clarences  and  barouohes — which  rolled  up  to  the  main 
entranoe;  of  Barrett,  who  did  not  play  on  the  first  night,  acting 
as  dignified  host  in  full  evening  regalia.  It  was  Barrett  who 
recited  the  dedicatory  address,  prepared  by  Bret  Harte,  who  still 
made  his  home  in  the  gay  oity  but  was  soon  to  go  east  to  establish 
himself. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  first  flush  of  a 
gold-mad  influx  of  men.  Karte  commemorated  the  occasion  by 
references  in  his  poem: 

"The  Opening  Address 

"Brief  words,  when  actions  wait,  are  well. 

The  prompter's  hand  is  on  his  bell; 
The  coming  heroes,  lovers,  kings, 

Are  idly  lounging  at  the  wings; 
Behind  the  ourtain's  mystic  fold 

The  glowing  fututeliias  unrolled, 
And  yet — one  moment  for  the  last; 

One  retrospeot — the  first  and  last. 

"*The  world's  a  stage,'  the  master  said- 
Tonight  a  mightier  truth  is  read; 
Not  in  the  shifting  canvas  screen, 

The  flash  of  gas,  or  tinsel  sheen- 
Not  in  the  skill  whose  signal  calls 
From  empty  boards  baronial  halls, 
But  fronting  sea  and  ourving  bay- 
Behold  the  players  and  the  play] 


Hc(ic 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  De  Young  Museum 
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"Ah,  frien&3j  beneath  your  real  skies 

The  actor's  short-lived  triumph  dies; 
On  that  broad  stage— of  ulmpire  won— 

Whose  footlights  were  the  setting  sun, 
Whose  flats— a  distant  background  rose 

In  Iraoeless  peaks 'of  endless  snows; 
Here  genius  bows  and  talent  waits 

To.  copy  that  but  One  creates* 

"Your  shifting  scenes:  the  league  of  sand— 

An  avenue  by  ocean  spanned; 
The  narrow  beaoh  of  straggling  tents 

A  mile  of  stately  monuments: 
Your  standard,  lol  a  flag  unfurled 

Whose  clinging  folds  clasp  half  the  world. 
This  is  your  drama— built  on  facts, 

With  'twenty  years  between  the  acts.' 

"One  moment  more— if  here  wa  raise 

The  oft-sung  hjonn  of  local  praise, 
Before  the  curtain  facts  must  sway-- 

Here  waits  the  moral  of  your  play. 
Glassed  in  the  poet's  thought,  you  view 

What  money  can,  yet  cannot  do; 
The  faith  that  soars,  the  deeds  that  shine, 

Above  the  gold  that  builds  the  shrine. 

"And  oh,  when  others  take  our  plaoe, 

And  earth's  green  ourtain  hides  our  faoe, 
Ere  on  the  stage  so  silent  now 

The  last  new  hero  makes  his  bow, 
tio   may  our  deeds,  recalled  once  more 

In  memory's  sweet  but  brief  enoore, 
Down  all  the  circling  ages  run 

With  the  world's  plaudit  of  'well  done.'" 

(The  Chronicle's  comment:   "It  possesses  merit,  is  felicitous 
In  expression,  but  is  Lacking  in  ooherenoe.") 

The  opening  play  on  this  memorable  occasion  was 
"Money."  The  opening  oast  shpuld  be  listed  as  a  matter  of 
record: 
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Alfred  Evelyn John  LiOCullough 

sir  John  Vesey .v.  IJ.  oodley  ^rdth 

(from  Boston  i.usaum) 

Lord  Glossmore  F.  Buckley 

air  Frederick  Blount  .  .  .  .  .  #•  F.  Burroughs 

(fromHiblo's  Garden) 
Sir  Benjamin  utout B.  B.  Holmes 

(from  Kiblo's  Garden) 
Mr.  Henry  Graves  .......  John  T.  Raymond 

(from  Theatre  Condque,  H.Y.) 

Capt.  Budley  Smooth »  John  wilson 

Mr.  bharp Frederick  Franks 

Bir  John's  Servant.  .  .  I    .  .  .Mr.  Caldwell 

Evelyn's  Servant .  .Mr.  Cleaves 

Clara  Douglas Miss  M.  B,  Gordon 

(from  Iiaymarket  Theatre,  London) 

Lady  Gordon Mrs.  Judah 

Georgina  ......  Mrs.  Buckley 

For  some  weeks  after  its  opening  the  California  offered 
stock  pieoes  of  the  current  theatrical  repertoire,  changing 
nightly,   bays  Clay  Greene  in  his  reminiscences:  "It  had 
first  been  thought  most  appropriate  to-  dedicate  the  theatBr 
with  Shakespeare,  probably  with  Lawrence  Barrett  as  Hamlet; 
but  it  was  afterwards  wisely  decided,  since  the  theater  would 
draw  for  a  certain  time  with  any  dignified  program,  to  introduce 
the  new  leading  members  of  the  company  separately  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  try-outs." 

So  on  January  19  Annette  Ince  and  Fanny  Marsh  were 
offered  in  "The  Hunohback."  On  January  20  Emelie  Melville 
starred  in  "Extremes." 

The  final  play  in  the  three-weeks'  introductory  period 
was  that  old  and  bombastic  piece,  "Pizarco,"  old-fashioned  and 
quaint  even  then* 

On  February  8  Barrett  made  his  first  appearance,  opening 
in  "The  Marble  Heart,"  one  of  the  most  popular  emotional  dramas 
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of  the  day.  lie  followed  In  "The  vVifeJ!  and  "London  assurance. " 

Of  the  latter  play,  for.  Greene  says: 

"It  was  in  this  play  that  bimelie  iielville  made 
her  memorable  bound  into  the  leading  lady's  position, 
excepting  only  the  heavier  roles,  for  after  two 
performances  she  supplanted  Annette  Ince  as  Lady 
Gay  Spanker,  relegating  her  hitherto  superior  to 
the  position  of  heavy  woman." 

During  early  torch  Barrett  and  H'oCullough  offered  a 
series  of  ohakespeurean  plays.  On  March  15  the  first  imported 
star  appeured — John  B,  Owens,  who  played  "oolon  Shingle"  and 
other  comedy  and  charaoter  parts. 

A  special  notice  contained  In  an  advertisement  of  the 

California  Theatre  on  January  29  is  worthy  of  quotation  here 

as  an  evidenoe  of  new-fangled  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  managers 

of  this  "strictly  modern"  institution: 

"For  the  conv  enience  of  gentlemen  unable  to 
attend  the  Theatre  at  an  early  hour,  there  will 
be  established,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  Feb.  1st, 
a  graduating  6oale  of  .trices — after  the  example 
of  foreign  Theatres,  -ifter  NIHS  o'clock,  the 
price  will  be  75  cents;  after  TEN  o'clock,  50 
cents  to  Orchestra  and  i)rass  Circle.  This  will 
K&XK   not  apply  to  oecured  oeats,  which  will  be 
reserved  the  entire  evening  at  the  usual  price." 


In  the  meantime  theatrical  history  did  not  st?md  at 
attention  while  the  California  monopolized  the  limelight. 
Indeed,  though  the  reoeipts  of  the  new  house  were  said  to 
average  ^1,000  a  night  even  with  repetition  of  old  plays, 
the  other  houses  were  not  suffering  complete  eolipse  by  any 
ma  ana • 
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At  Maguira*a  wheatleigh  and  Sue  iiobinson  opened  the 
year  in  "A  Flash  of  Lightning."  The  Lyster  Opera  Company, 
which  had  been  showing  at  the  Metropolitan,  was  ousted  by  John 
Collins  in  a  starring  engagement  on  January  11,  but  appeared 
Qt  the  Opera  House  on  the  16th  in  a  new  opera,  "Oberon."  The 
Theatre  Comique,  closed  early  in  the  month,  was  reopened  by  the 
Martinettis  on  January  23  with  "Hicodemus. '•' 

The  variety  halls  were  flourishing:  At  the  Olympic  Joe 
Murphy  was  starred,  and  although  the  theatre  olosed  for  renovation 
early  in  January,  on  the  2;>rd  it  reopened  with  renewed  vigor, 
offering  Barry  Carter,  Joe  Murphy,  and  Maggie  Moore  in  "White 
Pine,"  a  burlesque  of  mining  oamp  life.  Later  Tillie  .trice  and 
the  three  stars  already  named  were  featured  in  "Three  Fast  .<omen 
of  San  Francis co. " 

The  Alhambra,  which  catered  to  ladies  as  well  a3  men, 
was  still  offering  the  California  Miie  trels  in  variety  and  farces. 
A  noteworthy  show  during  the  month  was  "Old  Mother  Hubbard  and 
Little  Jaok  Horner."  This  piece  had  been  written  by  Johnny  Mack; 
it  called  for  a  soene  shoeing  the  Cliff  House  and  Seal  hooks, 
San  Francisco's  view  spot. 

The  Bella  Union  (not  for  ladies)  was  flourishing  and 
featured  suoh  edifying  fare  as  "Kigglety  Piggelty;  or,  the 
Vatioan  in  an  Uproar,"  or  a  burlesque  on  "The  Marble  Heart" 
entitled  "The  Marble  Bride;  or,  the  Living  Statue." 
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Wilson's  Circus,  featuring  .'.oyara,  the  great  male-female 
equestrian,  was  playing  at  the  pavilion  (L>tookton  and  lost  streets), 
while  Chiarini  was  at  the  usual  lot.   Chiarini,  however,  departed 
for  sunnier  climes  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  declaring  that 
he  was  disgusted  with  local  rains. 

In  February  Maguire  seems  to  have  admitted  defeats  his 
theatre  was  opened  for  an  exhibition  of  illuminated  paintings J 
After*  all,  the  California's  brighter  prospects  and  heavy 
financial  bucking  had  captured  most  of  the  available  stock 
company  players.   On  February  20  Professor  liartz,  illusionist, 
occupied  the  Opera  House.  The  Metropolitan,  likewise  suffering, 
gave  up  soon  after,  offering  Morey,  the  prestigitator ,  and 
Livingston,  the  ventriloquist,  on  February  27.  In  Larch  L.aguire 
-e£-£e-re-er  a  variety  bill,  featuring  Joe  Murphy,  Ben  Cotton,  and 
Easter  Denny  in  a  minstrel  troupe  inoluding  ^rnies  Beaumont, 
blind  opera  singer,  with  Fred  Lyster  as  musical  director. 
The  Metropolitan  yHr£es^Ui  Robert  Heller,  magician,  in  ^.pril. 

The  decease  of  legitimate  drama,  except  for  that  offered 
by  the  California  Theatre,  seems  to  have  been  signalized  by  a 
rebirth  of  meloaeon  and  variety-show  popularity.  The  Bella  Union, 
evidently  aspiring  to  higher  readies,  offered  the  Lehmans  in 
February  in  pantomime,  while  >.il3on's  Cirous  was  essaying 
spectaole  drama  at  the  givi lion.  By  March,  however,  the  town  had 
succumbed  to  another  wave  of  fashion  in  the  form  of  a  "Can-can" 
fad.  Offered  first  at  tha  Olympic  on  February  12,  the  Frenoh 
dance  proved  so  popular  that  on  Iv'arch  13  it  was  advertised  at 
four  musio-halls  simultaneously.   Two  of  these  halls  were  new  to 
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On  March  8  the  Theatre  Comique  was  reopened  as  the 
Paoifio  i.elodeon,--J.  K.  L.oCabe,  Manager ;  Joseph  Koster, 
Proprietor.   In  the  oompany  were:  hosa  Bingham  I  daughter  of 
Ned  Bingham) ,  Charley  nhoades",  and  Harry  Bpriggs. 

On  Mar  oh  11  Brook's  Canterbury  Hall  was  opened  at  • 
842  Kearny  street, --C.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Proprietors;  C.  Bi.  Bingham, 
Jtage  manager.   In  the  company  were  several  players  stolen  from 
the  lacifio  iv.elocieon,  including:  Rosa  Bingham,  Carrie  Byrkel, 
Liss  '..stelle,  liimma  Bohws&seen,  Kellie  staples.  This  house 
advertised  "Admission  Freel  Ho  female  waiters  I n  but  of  course 
subsisted  on  bar  receipts. 

ijaother  new  hall  v/as  opened  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
This  was  the  Graf  Lltho  Concert  Hall  at  Pino  and  Kearny, 
i.enzel  and  liochgurtel  Proprietors.   This  hall  also  advertised 
free  admission. 

Variety  stars  seem  to  have  circulated  freely  from  one 
house  to  another  during  this  period;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  halls  maintained  entertainment  of  a  very  impermanent  nature. 
On  April  10,  after  the  Olympic  closed  to  permit  its  troupe  to 
travel  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  this  hall  reopened  with 
advertised  stars:  Hose  Bingham,  Oceana,  Johnny  Edwards,  Hellie 
Hosmer,  and  Charley  nhoades. 

The  Figaro  of  April  17  oomiuents  on  the  wealth  of 

entertainment  of  varied  oharactor  offered  in  the  oity  at  this 

time: 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  The  public 
of  Ban  Francisco  was  never  favored  with  suoh  a 
multiplicity  of  entertainments  as  are  now  being 
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presented.   Mine  places  where  regular  performances 
are  given  compete  with  each  other  nightly,  viz: 
California  Theatre,  J  etropolltun  Theatre,  Maguire's 
Opera  House,  .J.hambra  Theatre,  Piatt's  Hall,  Olympic 
Theatre,  iaciflic  Melodeon,  Bartholomew's  Circus,  and 
Bella  Union.   The  suburban  gardens,  where  occasional 
entertainments  are  given,  swell  the  list  to  thirteen. 
In  addition  to  this,  frequent  concerts  and  amateur 
theatricals  are  given  at  the  numerous  halls;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  free  entertainments  given  at  the 
various  casinos.   ,*hat  With  all  these,  and  the 
"Velocipede  School,  and  the  various  excursions  and 
picnics,  and  drives  to  the  Cliff  House  and  elsewhere, 
a  person  fond  of  amusements  oan  manage  to  eke  out 
a  tolerably  lively  existenoe  In  this  city  just  at 
present." 

The  season  prooeeded  jauntily.  On  April  20  the  Pacific 
Melodeon  offered  Ella  La  due  as  "Mazeppa."  On  the  21st  the 
Olympic  showed  "The  Streets  of  <ian  Francisco,"  adapted  by 
George  Coes  from  "The  Streets  of  New  York."  Two  circuses  played 
in  the  city  during  the  month:  Bartholomew's  and  Wilson's. 
Professor  Hartz  appeared  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

In  iiay  the  story  of  the  melodeons  was  mostly  one  of 
changing  players:  On  Kay  2  Harry  Courtaine  and  Rattle  Thome 
were  featured  at  the  Olympic,  Harry  Courtaine  being  listed 
as  Stage  Manager.   Johnny  Mack  joined  the  Opera  House  troupe, 
now  billed  as  Murphy  and  Hack's  Minstrels,  while  Amy  ot one 
played  at  the  .vlhambra.  It  was  at  the  Opera  House  that  Johnny 
offered  his  burlesque  of  "Ixion,"  which  had  been  the  object  of 
attention  by  the  California  Theatre  company  during  past  weeks. 
Amy  stone  was  followed  by  the  California  Minstrels  at  the  ,\. 
Alhambra;  the  Metropolitan  stayed  dark  after  completion  of  N 


Heller's  engagement.  Onlay  27  Johnny  fpuAqg  ells,  and)  faille 
Hinckley  starred  in  a  spectacle  pieoe,  "Humpty  Dumpty,;"  a\t  \ 
the  Alhambra;  this  play  was  to  have  a  run, -was  oons tangly  varied. 
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On  June  2  Johnny  Mack  showed  another  of  his 
uproarious  burlesques  at  the  Opera  House:     "Yeast  lynn;  or, 
the  toiropement."     At  the  Olympic  another  topical  burlesque 
was  presented  on  June  lis   "Waked  Truth j  by  George  Francis 
Train-oil."     Train  was  an  agitationist  who  was  lecturing  in 
the  city  to  amused  audiences,  dealing  with  every  possible 
subject  from  the  evils  of  the  Dank  of  California  to  Coauio 
/•Yttures. 

There  was  much  agitation  throughout  the  country 

about  "The  Naked  Drama,"  certainly  well  exemplified  in  Ban 

Francisco  at  this  time,  from  all  accounts.     Olive  Logan, 

ex-playwright,  e»~ theatre  manager,  was  quoted  in  ?/>c  Kurd's 

CKevv  ¥ork) 
r'qnthiy  on  the  subject! 

""hen  the  Black  Crook  first  presented  the  \    , 
.Nude    "oman  to    the  gaze  of  a  crowded  auditory j|  :,\ 
she  was  met  with  a  g<  sp  of  astonishment  at 
the  e  f  front cry ;  which  dared  so  much*     Men  y 

actually  grew  pale  at  the  boldness  of  the 
thing*  ••  \\ 

"The  sort  of  ballet  dancer  who  figured  in 
the    'Black  Crook1   is  paralleled  on  the  stage 
of  every  theatre  in  this  city,   except  one,  >•.-;:.''" 
at  this  time.  .~*:<r ■'■■" 

"She  no  longer  excites  attention. ••  ■*-" 

"Hence,   the  Nude  -'.'o  an  of  to-day — who 
outstrips  her  in  the  broadest  sense... 

"Firm  in  the  belief  that  this   Indecent 
army  can  be  routed)  I  call  on  all  honorable 
souls,  both,  in  and  out , of  the  profession, 
to   stand  by  m./  side  and   strike  hard  blows. ♦• 
Pool'  indeed  r  ,-ust  be  the  panoply  of  that 
warrior  who  cannot  hold  Ms  own  against 
the  cohorts  of  the  Nude    'oman..." 


John  Owens,  who  concluded  his  engagement  at  the 
California  on  iaay  1,   played  to  ^od  houses  with  varied  success. 
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In  some  of  his  roles  he  was  unfavorably  compared  with  James 

A.  Heme  and  other  character  specialists;   in  others  he  was  held 

to  be  "truly  great." 

He  was  followed  by  Charlotte  Thorn  ison,  a  charming, 
gentle  actress ,  who  repeated  the  female  stand-bys:    "The 
Hunchback,"   "Camille,"   "Ingomar,"   "Evadne,"   "The  School  for 
Scandal,"   "East  Iynne,"  and  so  on.     Her  final  and  most 
successful  appearance  wasin  the  play,    "School,"  although 
"The  Sea  of  Ice"  had  had  an  earlier  popularity. 

The  California  was  doing  well*     On  June  6  the 
corporation  declared  a  dividend  of  -$>  on  the  $500,000  stock 
of  the  company.     In  March  a  touring  circuit  had  already  been 
established,  Miss  Ince  and  r>"r.   Edwards  taking  a  part  of  the 
California  stock  troupe  to  Virginia  City  and  Sacramento. 

In  June  a  certain  amount  of  minor  competition 

developed,  the  Metropolitan  being  reopened  on  June  19  for  a 

new  dramatic   season  and   starring  Neil  Warner  in  "Richard  III." 

The  theatre  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against  the  superior 

attractions  of  the  California  and  the  variety  halls.     Said 

the  Fif^ro  of  June  30t 

"That  Mr.   Neil  Warner  has  not  achieved 
the  popularity  to  which  his  tilents  eminently 
entitle  him,   is  do  fault  of  his.     His 
surroundings  are  most  discouraging.     Mr. 
Warner  and  Mrs.  Kdwin  appeared  like  two 
fine  bril  iants  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  a 
gray  woolen  shirt." 

Mr.   Warner  played  in  a  sensation  drama,     nhe 

Detective,"  for  a  week  in  July,  along  with  the  author, 

R.  H .  Cox,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  California  held  a 
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monopoly  on  legitimate  drama.  On  August  2  the  latter  theatre 
offered  Mr.  Warner  a  benefit. 

A  memorable  occasion  at  the  Calif omia,  meantime, 
was  an  amateur  production  of  "Rosedale,"  assiduoualy  coeched 
by  members  of  the  California  stock  company  and  presented  on 
June  30,  starring  Colonel  W*  H.  L.  Barnes,  local  orator. 
The  proceeds  \  ere  donated  to  the  Mercantile  Library/   The 
national  Guard  appeared  as  lancers  in  the  play,  many  society 
gentlemen  danced  in  the  ballroom  scene.  ,?eats  were  sold 
at  auction,  netting  $3000. 


The  next  great  star  at  the  California  was  John 
Brougham,  actor-author,  who  appeared  in  comedy  roles  in 
many  of  his  own  plays.  Brougham  was  not  outstandingly 
successful,  perhaps  because  local  audiences  were  inclined 
to  remain  true  to  local  actors  who  had  made  sucdesses  in 
known  parts,  resenting  any  attempt  to  supplant  confirmed 
impressions.  The  most  successful  piece  of  his  run  was  a 
world  premiere  of  "The  Red  Light;  or,  a  Signal  of  Danger" 
by  himself  on  August  10. 

Brougham  was  followed  by  a  San  Francisco  favorite 
who  was  received  with  a  tremendous  welcome:  Lotta  Crablree. 
Lotta  was  practically  unchanged — indeed,  during  her  long 
career  on  the  stage  she  was  able  to  continue  in  the  same  roles, 
semi-juvenile  in  typelj  year  after  year  without  protest  from 
her  audiences.  She  opened  in  the  play  written  for  Jier  by 
Brougham,  "Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness*" 
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Lotta  made  a  tremendous  success;   her  "charming 
naivete  and   sparkle,  her  happy  mixture   of  hoydenish  sauciness 
and   sweet  earnestness  of  manner"  guaranteed  that.     She  offered 
her  known  and  now  hackneyed  plays:    "The  Fire-Fly,"  "The 
Tic ket-of -Leave  I'an,"  ^The  Female  Defective,"  "Captain 
Charlotte";   she   even  ventured  a  Can-Can  with  Willie  Edouin, 
which  was  felt  to  he  "not  worthy"  of  her  talent. 

At  Lotta 's  last  appearance,   on  September  11,   she 
was  presented  with  one  of  those  tokens  of  esteem  which  were 
less  common  in  this  period  than  earlier:   a  wreath  with  golden 
ornaments  and  a  roll  of  double  eagles. 

During  the  early  fall  the  strongest  competition  offered 
to  the  California — and  it  not  at  all  dangerous — was  at  the 
Alhambra,  where  pretty  Elise  Holt  offered  burlesques  from 
ugust  25  to  October  2.     The  Figaro  of  September  4  comments 
on  the  general  state  of  affairs  on  that  date: 

"Amusements  of  San  Francisco 

"It  is  charged  that  Californians  work  more  and 
amuse  themselves  less  than  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth...  One  million  do  Ilea's  per  annum 
is  a  very  creditable  expenditure  for  a  populaition 
of  one  hundred  thousand  adults;  and  that  is  the 
pace  at  which  we  are  going  during  the  present 
so-colled   'hard  times* . .. 

"An origan.-     e  rention  this  old  relic   of  a 
theatrical"  L\<;e  which  now  appears  fossil,  only  to 
record  tint  it  has  boon  demolished. 

" f "e tr opoli t nn ♦  - ■'/ e  may  li.ention  this   theatre  to 
say  that  the  day  of  its  glory  seems  to  be  passing 
away;   for  the    fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  'the 
Metropolitan  is  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  town* 
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"fT'guiro's  Opera  House*-  This  whilom  famous 
place  of  amusement  h  s  also  entered  upon  a 
season  of  oVrk  nd  bitter  days...  •l.'aguire's' 
was  for  many  years  our  chief  place  of  public 
amusement. • •  The  Napoleon  of  the  stage.. ..may 
beware  a  Waterloo.. • 

"New,  California.'-  But,  from  lamentation,  over 
the  waning  glory  of  our  earlier  theatres,  we 
turn  to  sing  a  song  of  rejoicing  at  the  prosperity 
of  this,  our  last  and  finest.  ••  Its  stock  company 
is  unsurpassed...  The  theatre  opened  on  the  18th 
of  January  last,  and  its  receipts  up  to  the  1st 
of  August  were  $204,064. 

' ' /  ihambr a . -Thi s  jolly  little  theatre  on  Bush 
street,  has  done  a  various  and  chequered  business 
during  its  brief  career.  It  opened  last  Poll  with 
an  excellent  Jlinstrel  troupe,  transferred  from 
the  'Temple  of  Music,'  and  did  an  excellent 
business  until  rival  attractions  and  internal 
dissensions  checked  its  successful  career  and 
compelled  a  brief  close...  After  some. . .complications... 
Miss  Elise  Holt. . .became. • .installed  as  Directress... 

"Mca?  .Delia  Union.,-  The  performances  are  variety 
and  minstrelsy...  This  house  is  free  from..', 
vicissitudes.  •  • . 

"  The  Pacific  V el od eon. -.. .There  has  been  no 
time  in  the  experience  of  ,'Jan  Francisco  when  this 
class  of  performance  was  more  popular  or  profitable 
than  at  present.  •  / 

"Olympic.-. * . 'closed  for  repairs'..." 


October  brought  a  number  of  changes  to  the  theatres. 
Maguire's  Minstrels  went  on  tour,  early  in  the  month,  giving 
place  to  the  W.  J.  Florences.  The  Florences,  playing  comic 
character  parts,  received  good  notices/ 

The  Alhambra  closed  Ingloriously  after  introducing 
Felix  Rogers  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  to  cold  houses.  Maggie  Brewer 
opened  at  the  Pacific ,  which  on  the  20th  offered  the  extravaganza 
"Lola  Montez."  The  Bella  Union  advertised  "The  Virgins;  or, 
Woman  Unveiled,"  written  by  Jf  C.  Arnold  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  Tom  Thumb  troupe  of  midgets  appeared  at  Piatt's  Hall. 
Johnny  Thompson  took  over  the  Alhambra  on  October  27,  offering 
his  own  minstrels. 

While  Maguire's  was  enjoying  the   first  good  houses 
for  drama  since  the  opening  of  the  California,  the  latter  house 
was  presenting  Edwin  A.dams/    This  fine  actor,  now  in  the  throes 
of  tuberculosis, — of  v/hich  he  died  in  a  few  years, — appeared  in 
a  changing  repertoire  of  classics  with  considerable  success. 
In  November  he  was  followed  by  Charlotte  Thompson,  while  the 
Opera  House  returned  to  minstrelsy,  starring  Joe  Iiurphy  c;nd 
Ben  Cotton.     Johnny  Mack  joined  Johnny  Thompson  at  the  Alhambra. 

On  November  5  V/rrU  H.  Burdett  &  Co.,  with  W.  H.   Smith 
as  Business  Manager,   reopened  the  Metropolitan,    featuring  the 
Grcgories,  acrobats.     In  December  the  Gregories  were  replaced 
by  the  T'iortinettis,  but  appeared  later  at  the  Alhambra,  now 
under  the   same  man  gement  as  the  Tetropolitan.     The  Martinetti 
pantomimes  were,   as  usual  fairly  sure  of  audiences  at  the 
Christmas  season. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  i.instrels'   engagement 
at  the  Opera  House,   Maguire  offered  Mme.    liethua  Scheller  in 
melodrama  and  musical  comedy.     The  California  announced  a  series 
of  operatic  performances  to  be  offered  intermittently  between 
dramas,  introducing  Italian  opera  stars  in  "Martha"  on 
December  6. 
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t  the  end  of  the  year — December  13 — Maguire 
proved,  his  enterprise  and  started  a  new. trend  by  importing 
a  complete  ballet  troupe  fron  Niblo's    -ar&en,  Ne "  York. 
Their  first  show  was  "Robinson  Crusoe^"  which  starred  Mile. 
Bonfantl  and  M.  Von  Hamrae.     The  gentleman  was  advertised 
as  being  able  to  perform  twenty  pirouettes  in  succession. 
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The       Sobering       Seventies 

Introduc  tion 

San  Francisco  had  been  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in 
its  mouth;   the  city  gut  its  molars  on  a  silver  teething  ring; 
but,  in  the  Seventies,  the  metropolis  put  aside  its  toys. 


After  the  political  and  economic  disturbances  of 
the  late  Fifties  in  California,  the  Sixties  had  been 
characterized  by  a   steady  expansion  in  population  and  in 
wealth,  a  stabilization  of  society  and  business  in  the  new 
land,  and  a  developing  prosperity.     Following  the  Silver  Rush 
in  1859,   as  we  have  noted,  San  Francisco  came  to  be  the 
center  of  an  immense  and  optimistic   speculation  and  development. 
Instead  of  gambling  with  gold  dust  or  gold  coin,  Californiums 
gambled  in  mining  stocks;  huge  fortunes  and  power  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  courageous  and,  perhaps,  unscrupulous,   leaders. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  Sixties  a  new  era  began,   in  which  the 
Big  Four  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  controlled  most  of 
those  activities  and  finances  of  the   state  which  had  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Stock  ixchange  manipulators  and  the 
Bank  of  California, 
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But  the  Seventies  brought  a  growing  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  people— a  discontent  intensified  by  a  period 
of  serious  financial  depression.  The  Tweed  Ring  scandals  in 
New  York  furnished  an  example;  Calif ornians  vigorously  protested 
obvious  political  and  financial  abuses  at  home.  The  man  in  the 
street  was  beginning  to  demand  attention  to  his  rights, 
rectification  of  corrupt  political  practices,  revision  of 
unfair  laws. 

The  Seventies  were  m  rked  by  a  growing  and  potent 
belligerence  on  the  part  of  the  working  man.  For  example: 
Chinese  laborers,  brought  into  the  state  to  perform  menial 
tasks  at  small  wages,  aroused  the  ire  of  a  growing  mass  of 
unemployed;  the  eventual  result  w;is  the  passage  of  exclusion 
laws  by  the  national  Congress  in  the  next  decide. 

The  greatest  blov/  to  the  struggling  state  was 
the  mid-Seventy  collapse  of  mining  stocks,  which  involved 
thousands  of  gullible  investors  in  ruin.  Millionaires  and 
cabbies  were  levelled  at  a  blow.   It  has  been  estimated  that, 
in  1377,  there  were  20,000  men  of  all  degrees  reduced  to 
penury  in  San  Francisco  by  reason  of  this  financial  cataclysm. 

Auxiliary  to  the   major  tragedy  end  perhaps 
precipitating  it,  was  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California. 
The  erstwhile  dictator  Ralston  committed  suicide  inglorious ly 
in  the  end,  or,  by  other  accounts,  found  in  accidental  death 
the  solution  to  an  indebtedness  of  millions  of  dollars  and  an 
enforced  abdication  from  power. 
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The  theatre  was  of  necessity  affected  by  these    . 
monstrous  local  developments.     The  California  Theatre  had 
been  peculiarly  Ralston^  own  hobby  and  protectoro.te;   it 
had  developed  a  rational  reputation  and  prestige,  had  locally 
usurped  the  patronage  of  much  of  the   "carriage  trade,"  on 
which  Maguire  and  other  managers  had  come  to  depend.     The 
death  of  Hals  ton  and  consequent  reorganization  of  the  theatre 
marked  the  end  of  the  California's  p&lmy  days  and  reduced  it 
to  the  same  necessity  which  governed  other  houses,    struggling 
to  survive  in  the  morasses  of  the  closing  decade. 


The  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  in 
1869  at  longth  brought  the   east  to   the  west.     Stars  had 
theretofore  braved  a  long  tedious  journey,  buoyed  up  by  the 
outrageously  great  rewards  in  store  for  successful  visitants 
to  those  shores.     Now  whole  companies  came  to  San  Francisco, 
attracted  by  the  brevity  of  the   trip,   its  relative  cheapness, 
and  the  western  demand  for  first-rate  novelties  of  all 
descriptions.     The  local  stock  companies  suffered,  but  were 
perhaps  improved.     No  longer  might  a  barber,  aspiring  to 
the  boards,  hope  for  an  easy  position  in  a  local  theatre; 
too  many  trained  players  were  ready  to   apply.     Amateurs  now 
outstripped  second-rate  actors  and  greeted  their  ineffectualities 
with  scorn. 
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One  result  of  the  linking  of  the  east  :md  the  west 
was  the  increasing  dependence  of  San  Francisco  upon  national 
developments  in  the  theatre.  IvfcCullough  toured  the  east  while 
assistants  governed  the  destinies  of  hio  theatre  in  the  west. 
Eastern  managers  and  stars  were  anxious  for  contracts  to  visit 
California.  Players  and  shows  shuttled  back  and  forth  across 
the  continent.  But  the  melodeons  of  the  city's  developing 
Barbary  Coast  v/ere  productive  of  a  more  indigenous  type  of 
entertainment  than  the  first-class  houses,  v/hich  adopted  a 
system  of  exchanging  stars  and  plays. 

San  Francisco  prided  itself  upon  its  cosmopolitanism. 
The  city  was  gay  with  restaurants,  tourists,  and  millionaires' 
mansions.  The  theatre  was  idealized,  was  naughtily  a  vogue, 
was  patronized  avidly,  or  ignored,  according  to  fads  and 
fancies  of  capricious  society.  Newly  rich  bourgeois  sported 
diamonds  and  luxurious  carriages.  Roller  skates  and  velocipedes 
claimed  popular  attention,  v/hich  waned  as  new  attractions 
offered.  Life  in  the  theatre  moved  swiftly  in  the  midst  of 
social,  political,  and  popular  turmoil. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  glamorous  California 
company,  the  theatre  was  definitely  established  as  an  element 
in  fashionable  existence  during  the  late  ixties.  notinee 
idols  developed,  were  lionized.  IcCullough  and  Barrett  were 
besieged  by  young  ladies  at  parties,  Adelaide  Neilson  was 
feted  by  impeccable  dowagers.  The  stage  had  begun  to  lose 
the  opprobrium  earlier  attached  to  its  habitues.  Costumes 
of  society  debutantes  and  young  matrons  at  important  openings 
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were  detailed  with  core  by  society  reporters. 

It  was  during  the  Seventies  that  the  Bohemian  Club 
was  organized.  This  common  neeting-ground  of  men  prominent 
in  the  arts,  founded  by  actors  and  artistSi  did  much  to 
stabilize  their  social  position.  Its  members  were  envied, 
emulated,  and  respected;  the  Club  was  the  despair  of  mere 
socialites.  Throughout  a  long  and  vi\Sd  existence,  the  Bohemian 
Club  has  attained  a  national  prominence  and  attention;  it  has 
contributed  materially  to  American  respect  for  the  arts— 
especially  in  later  years,  since  wealthy  patrons  and  amateurs 
have  been  admitted  to  its  sacred  purlieus. 

The  theatres  of  the  Seventies  went  far  in  demonstrating 
their  social  stability.  They  organized  separate  athletic  and 
social  g roups  among  themselves.  For  a  considerable  time  each 
theatre  hed   a  baseball  team;  the  California  even  honored  its 
representatives  by  displaying  a  framed  photograph  of  them  in 
its  lobby.  The  California  Theatre  also  organized  a  California 
Boating  Club  for  its  members.  Mother  semi-theatrical  organization 
was  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  otf  Seals. 

The  theatrical  profession  was  beginning  to  develop  a 
pride  and  a  respectability  which  resented  bigoted  criticism. 
IJo  better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  universal 
'indignation  of  theatre  folk  and  of  the  developing  theatrical 
public  upon  the  refusal  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New 
York  to  perform  the  burial  service  for  a  deceased  actor,  George 
Holland.  Joseph  Jefferson,  attempting  to  effect  funeral 
arrangements,  had  been  informed  by  the  now  infamous  clergyman 
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that  "Mr*  Houghton  in  the  little  church  around  the  corner  might 
do  it."     Dr.  Houghton,  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration, 
wrote  himself  and  his  chapel  into  feme  by  performing  the  desired 
ceremony  at  "The  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner." 

As  an  expresaion  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  generous 
gesture  toward  Holland's  family,   theatres  all  over  the  country 
offered  sympathetic  benefits  for  the  actor's  widow  and  children 
in  the  weeks  that  followed.     The  San  Francisco  benefit  was 
held  at  the  California  Theatre  on  January  19,  1871. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  significance  in  this  incident! 
the  people  of  the  theatre  wece  developing  a  self-conscious  and 
self-respecting  pride  in  their  profession. 
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THE  "YEAR  1870 


The  year  of  1370  opened  with  the  following  major 

theatres  in  operation: 

Pacific  Theatre -Courtaine,   etc.,  in  variety- 
Bella  Union Kitty  C'lleil  and  variety 

New  Alhambra-  -----  -Grcgories,  acrobats 

Mozart  Hall  ------  -Minstrels 

Metropolitan —  -  -  -  — Cooke's  Circus 
ITaguire's  Opera  House  -  -Parisian  Ballet  Troupe 
California- "Cherry  and  Fair  Star" 

The  California,   on  January  3,   offered  its  300th 
performance,   announcing  that  receipts  since  the  opening  had 
totalled  $278,000.     The  only  sign  of  weakening  in  this  dominating 
house  was  the  introduction  of  extravaganza,   in  competition  with 
the  burlesque  houses.      "Cherry  and  Fair  Star"  was  elaborately 
presented,  with  -Marie  Gordon  as  Cherry,  rinnie  Walton  as  Fair 
Star,   Ern.elie  Melville  as  the   Fairy  Queen,   and  W.  A.  Ue3tayer  as 
the  villain. 

San  Francisco  was  in  the  midst  of  a  burlesque 

epidemic.     The  California,   capitalizing  on  this  tendency  during 

the  holidays,   failed  to  appreciate  the  proportions  to  which  this 

craze  might  develop.     Says  Clay  Greene  in  Ids  reminiscences: 

"At  the  close  of  the  run  of    'Cherry  and  Fair 
Star,'   shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
management  of  the  California  made  a  serious  mistrke 
by  not  continuing  the    same  class  of  enter tainment . 
But  it  was  believed  that  burlesque  and  extravaganza 
had  worn  out  their  welcome." 

Attempting  to  execute  a  commanding  about-face,   the 
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California  offered  a  series  of  stock  classics:    "Arrah-na-Pogue," 
"The  Colleen  Baron,"  "The  Long  Strike,"  "Lost  at  Sea,"  even  "Rob 
Roy"  with  McCullough  in  the  lead  partj  but  it  was  impossible  to 
shake  the   faddist  audiences  at  the  moment. 

On  January  18  the  California  celebrated  grandly  its 
first  anniversary.     The  building  was  illuminated,   souvenir  programs 
were  printed  with  complete  listing  of  all  plays  produced  throughout 
the  first  year.     It  was  felt  that  a  great  triumph  was  to  be 
credited  tb  the  Barrett-I'cCullough  management,   and,   indeed,   a 
precedent  had  been  established  which  the  theatre  v/as  with 
difficulty  to  maintain. 

During  the  first  of  the  year  the  Fjgaro  was  engaged 
in  open  warfare  with  the  California  Theatre,  which  now  announced 
a  new  policy  of  publishing  its  own  house  programs.     The  Figaro » 
which  existed  by  dint  of  advertising  fees  from  firms  anxious  to 
roach  theatre  patrons,  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  withdrawal 
of  the  California  from  its  list  of  serviced  houses  and  bitterly 
criticized  the  California's  policy.     Indeed,  the  Figaro  management 
seems  to  have  distributed  the   sheet  free  outside  the  doors  of 
this  newest  theatre  in  an  attempt  to  arouse  patrons1  protests 
at  the  substitution  of  an  exclusive  program. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  resentment  on  the  part  of 

publishers  of  the   little  sheet,   criticism  of  the  California  was 

at  times  bitter.     Nevertheless,   its  editors  seem  to  have  been 

partially  justified  in  their  coinment  on  February  19: 

"The  experiment,   inaugurated  with  the  new 
year,  of  running  a  theatre  without  attractions, 
has  not  proved,  thus  fta,  brilliantly  successful. 
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With  no  ri.  .rs;   few  new  pieces,  ;md  a  reduced 
»tock  conpony,  the  business  of  this  house,    so 
successful  last  year,  appears  to  be  drifting 
to  the    'deminition  bow-wows'  with  a  rapidity 
that  must  be  anything  but  gratifying  to  the 
stockhoU  ers." 

In  the  meantime  the  other  theatres  in  the  city 
were  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  featuring  burlesque 
and  extravaganza.     raguire's  Opera  House  had  followed  the 
Bonfanti  Ballet  Troupe  with  Rita  Sangalli  and  her  company 
in  "The  Black  Crook."     Oh  January  31  the  BonCanti  company 
was  back,  augmented  by  little  Sue  Robinson,  in  a  gorgeous 
production  of  "The  King  of  the  Peacocks."     In  mid- February 
this  was  followed  by    Ganem;  or,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  another 
spectacular  musical  show,  and,  on  February  28,  the  Sangalli 
group  played  in  "Prince  Camaralzaman • "     Extravaganzas  ran, 
with  fair   success,  until  I  "arch  15,  v.' hen  a  new  dramatic    season 
opened  at  this  house,   featuring  Charles  R.   Thorne,  Jr., 
returned  after  four  years,   in  "The  Three  Guardsmen." 

The  Alharabra,   opening  with  the  Gregories,  played 
a  triump  card  on  January  17  with  the  presentation  of  the 
Savistowski  Sisters  in  the   burlesque  of  "Ixion."     These 
charming  young  women — Emeline,  Alice,  and  Christine— immediately 
found  local  favor.     They  followed  in  "Wasaniello,"    'Pygmalion; 
or,  tho  Statue,"   "Cinderolla,"   "The   Female  Forty  Thieves," 
taking  the  Alhambra  through  its  best  season  in  some  months. 

The  Bella  Union,  perennially  popular,  perennially 
naughty,   impudently  burlesqued  the  California's  Christmas 
extravaganza  in  a  piece  entitled  "Cherry  Ripe  and  Fail*  Star 
Bright,"  by  J.  C.  Arno2id»   • 
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The  minstrels  at  Mozart  Hall  were  soon  forgotten, 
but  the  Metropolitan  shifted  merrily  from  one  extreme  to 
another.     At  the  end  of  January  a  troupe  of  Japanese  acrobats 
appeared  at  the  latter  house  for  a  week.     On  February  9  Hermann, 
the  Great  Prestldigitateur,  began  a  month's  engagement  which 
brought  the  Metropolitan  into  respectable  money. 

The  Pacific  Theatre,  or  Melodeoh,  advertised  a 
regular  variety  bill,  headed  by  Courtaine  until  Ftoguire  lured 
him  away 'during  January  to  appear  in  the  Opera  House  extrava- 
ganzas.    Thereafter  Lew  Rattler  and  other  variety  stars  were 
featured. 


Two  Important  events  during  this  winter  were:  the 
repeal  of  the  Sunday  Blue  Law,  which  hid  for  years  prevented 
Sunday  night  performances;  and,  in  February,  the  inauguration 
of  a  rusic   Festival  Week  under  the  direction  of  Camilla  Urso, 
in  aid  of  the  'ore  an  tile  Library. 

The  Sunday  law  had  been  bitterly  disputed  for  some 
time.     A  Society  for  Enforcement  of  the  Sunday  Law  was  formed, 
the  legislature  was  petitioned.     Opponents  also  made  themselves 
felt,  especially  the  foreign  players,  who  had  considerably 
curtailed  their  activities  following  several  fines  for  showing 
on  Sundays.     In  the  legislature  the  argument  was  advanced  by 
opponents  of  the  law  that  it  was  actually  illegal i  that,    since 
all  men    re  free  to  worship  as  they  please,  the  government 
has  no  right  to  enforce  a  specific  day  of  observance  in 
contradiction  of  the  beliefs  of  dissenting   sects.     Actors  wore 
among  the  upholders  of  this  lav/,  since  over-worked  stock 
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players  feared  additional  burdens;  managers  fought  it,   since  an 
additional  night's  showing  each  week  might  be  expected  to 
increase  receipts. 

Upon  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Blue  Lav;  the  theatres 
did  not  at  once  inaugurate  a  policy  of  seven  evening  performances 
each  week.       Musical  programs  and  operatic  productions  were 
still  offered  on  Sundays  at  the  larger  houses,  until  custom 
had  dulled  the  prejudice  of  the  more  strait-laced  portion  of 
the  pub lie • 

The  Huslc  Festival  I7eek,  which   opened  on  February  22, 
was  characterized  by  a  succession  of  grand  concerts.     One  day 
was  given  over  to  a  children's  concert,  with  2000  youngsters 
singing  in  chorus.     Another  offering  was  a  monster  choir  made 
up  of  delegations  from  out-of-town  points  as  far  away  as 
Virginia  City,  combined  with  local  choruses  and  a  large  orchestra. 
The  receipts  of  the  week  were  reported  as  $45,400.70. 


During  February  the  Davenport  Brothers,  spiritualists 
and  illusionists,   opened  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  seventh.     On 
February  19  Woodward's  Gardens  announced  that  a  four- year-old 
Japanese  girl  would  at  that  resort  expose  the    Davenport 
Brothers'  rope-tying  trick.     On  February  21,  Ilerr  Carl  Bosco 
appeared  at  the  Opera  House  for  one  night  with  his  own  illusions 
and  an  exposure  of  the  Davenports.     If  San  Francisco  was  to  be 
fooled,  she  wanted  to  be  fooled  well. 
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It  was  during  February,  too,  that  Ole  Bull  began  a 
series  of  very  successful  concerts  in  the  city. 


In  March  the   California  Theatre  engaged  Mile.  Bonfanti 
and  her  dancers  to  augment  the  regular  dramatic  productions,  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  lighten  programs  and  attract  trade  from 
the  burlesque  houses.     It  was  not  until  March  21,  however,  that 
the  California  scored  a  hit.     The  play  on  this   occasion  was  "!he 
Duke's'  Motto,"  announced  to  have  cost  $10,000  to  produce,   complete 
with  new  and  elaborate  scenery.     The  ballet  was  introduced  in  the 
play  and  helped  carry  it  on  the  bills  until  April.     On  April  14 
Willie  Edouin  (soon  to  leave  for  Hew  York  to  try  his  fortune) 
presented  at  his  benefit  a  burlesque  entitled  "The  Dook's  Motto; 
or,  Where  am  I?"  in  which  he  scored  a  hit  as  "Mile*  Bonfanti's 
Ballet." 

Magu ire's  venture  into  legitimate  drama  was 
short-lived.      "The  Three  Guardsmen"  played  only  a  week,  then 
the  Opera  House  was  dark.     In  April,  however,  Maguire 
introduced  an  old  California  favorite,   Frank  Mayo,  who  opened 
in  "Hamlet"  to  "heartiest  applause."     Mayo  followed  in  stock 
melodramas,   in  a  company  including  Owen  Fawcett,   C.   R.  Thorne, 
Jr.,  James  Garden,      .      .   ]  eman,  and  the  Misse3  lone  Burke  and 
Clara  Morris.     Until  he  played  "The  Streets  of  New  York"   in 
May,  Mayo  did  not  again  -ttract  audiences  comparable  to  his 
opening  house.     His  engogement  on  the  vhole  was  unprofitable. 
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BTaguire  was  still  persistently  seeking  some  new 
"novelty"  which  would  attract  the  fickle  public.  The 
Zavistowskis,  except  for  the  single  production  of  "The  Duke's 
I  lotto"  at  the  California,  had  things  very  i.iuch  their  own  way 
all  spring.  Indeed,  they  played  at  the  Alhambra  for  fourteen 
weeks  in  all — one  of  the  most  lengthy  and  most  successful 
engagements  ever  played  in  the  city.  Greene  describes  them: 

"Emeline  was  a  sprightly  blonde,  Alice  a 
diminutive  brunette  and  Christine — who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  was  the  mother  of  the  other  two— 
not  so  beautiful,  but  of  marked  ability, 
especially  in  pantomime." 

The  lengthy  engagement  of  the  Zavistowskis  closed 

on  May  14,  however,  and  they  left  for  ITevada.  At  this  point 
Maguire  had  a  stroke  of  good  fortune.  On  May  23,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mayo's  financially  undistinguished  engagement, 

he  introduced  William  Horace  Lingard,  author  and  actor,  with 
his  beautiful  and  talented  wife,  Alice  Dunning  Lingard.  Lingard 
was  the  original  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines"  and 
specialized  in  lightning  changes  of  costume  and  portraiture 
of  prominent  men.  His  wife  soon  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
San  FVanci3co  public  and  revived  Maguire'a  depleted  fortunes 
by  a  great  success  in  "Jrou-Frou." 


In  the  midst  of  this  remarkably  confused  scene  in 

the  local  theatres,  the  Metropolitan  management  offered  a  Spanish 

Opera  Season,  which  opened  on  March  14.  Said  the  Altai 

"The  Spanish  Opera  Troupe  is  a  strong  and 
evenly  balanced  one;  if  it  possesses  no  'star' 
of  the  first  magnitude,  it  may  boast  that  no  one 
of  its  members  falls  below  mediocrity." 
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The  opening  opera  was  "Jugar  con  Fuego,"  followed 
by;    "Los  Diamante s  de  la  Corona,"   "El  Relampago,"   "El  Juramento," 
"Las  Hijas  de  Eva,"   "La  Cataliha,"  and   so  on.     Beginning  April  11, 
a  week  of  Spanish  drama  intervened.     A  second  operatic  season 
opened  on  April  IS  with  "La  Jardinera  y  3a  Princesa"  and  closed 
on  May  12. 

After  the  success  of   "The  Duke's  Motto"  the  California 
again  went  into  a  discouraging  decline ,  although  "both  Barrett 
ond  MeCullough  were  appearing  in  fine  roles  throughout  the  spring. 
On  April  18  an  English  actress  of  fine  reputation  was  starred 
at  this  house.     This  was  Mary  Gladstone,  who,  unfortunately, 
played  most  of  Mrs.   Bowers'   roles  already  familiar  to  a  public 
which  would  have  none  of  her  "Elizabeth"  or  "Mary  Gtuart." 

In  May  the  California  offered,  finally,  a  splendid 
dramatization  of  David  Coppcrfield  under  the  title  of  "Little 
Em'ly,"   starring  Emelie  Melville.     This  fine  play  ran  for  a 
week,  after  which  Walter  Montgomery,  English  actor,   began  a 
starring  engagement. 

Montgomery  w as  introduced  a3  "Hamlet."     Said  the 
Alt  a,    "a  quiet  and  refined  performance,  but  not  one  to  make  a 
reputation  upon."     Montgomery  had  "an  elegant  presence"  and 
demonstrated  a  fine  versatility,  playing  "Louis  XI,"   "Don 
Caesar  de  B- zan,"  and  various  Shakespearean  roles  offered  by  a 
grand  cofcfu>:Lnation  which  also  included  Barrett  and  McCullough. 
Montgomery's  engagement,  a  decided  artistic  success,  lasted 
until  June  13.     I  Montgomery  was  to  win  high  praise  in  a 
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subsequent  New 'York  engagement,  to  commit  suicide  tragically 
and  romantically  in  London  on  the  eve  of  a  crowning   success  in 
that  Shakespearean  capital. 

On  Montgomery's  departure  the  managers  of  the 
California  seem  to  have  given  up  in  disgust.     Emelie  Llelville, 
universal  favorite,  had  announced  her  retirement  from  the   stage 
on  tjune   15,   talcing   a  monster  here  fit  at  which  she  mysteriously 
hinted  at  greater  plane.     Shortly  thereafter  she  married  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Derby,  although  this   event  by  no  means   stayed  her  career. 
Indeed,  Emelie  Melville  made  her  last  appearances  in  San 
Francisco  w±th±n-tho  -proooat  decade.,  playing  a  delight ful  grand 
lady  in  "The  School  for  Scandal"  with  a   semi-professional  group, 
the  Players*   Guild. 

On  June  18,  with  Montgomery's  farewell,  the    stock 

company  of  the  California  closed  its  dramatic  season,  retiring 

to  Virginia  City.     The  Alta  stated,  with  amusement,  on  Juno  30$ 

"Virginia  City  is  just  now  the  home  of 
the   legitimate  drama;    two  hundred  persons  were 
turned  away  from  the  Theatre  when   'Hamlet1  was 
performed,  and  here  it   languished,  and  required 
•the  greatest  exertions  to  get  moderately  full 
houses." 


Now,   at  last,  the  California  succumbed  to  the  tide 
of  public  favor.     On  June  16  naguiro  had  offered  at  his  Opera 
House  the  British     londe  Burlesque  Troupe  with  Rose  P.fassey  in 
"Luna;    or,   the  Little  Boy  '"ho  Cried  for  the  Moon."     On  June  22 
the  California  offered  the  original  Lydia  Thompson  Troupe  in 
"Sinbad,   the  Sailor."     That  the  McCullough  house  had  at  last 
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found  the  road  to  popular  favor  was  indicated  by  a  huge 
first-night  receipt  amounting  to  $1,813.75. 

Rivalry  was  now  intense  between  the  two  troupes. 
The  British  Blondes,  earlier  members  of  the   Lydia  Thompson 
Company,  had  withdrawn  to  venture  for  themselves  and   strove  to 
outdo  their  former  employer  in  her  own  field.         At  the  end  of 
June  the  two  troupes  simultaneously  offered  burlesques  of  "La 
Sonnambula."     Greene  comments: 

"Rose  i.lassey's  British  Blondes  found  their 
business  much  curtailed  by  the  advent  of  the 
greater  attraction. ...  Then  occurred  one   of  those 
managerial  mysteries,  when  both  the  California 
and  ilaguire's  decided  to  freeze  one  another  out 
by  playing  the  same  play,  instead  of  properly 
turning  the  trick  by  equal  or  better  productions 
of  something  different. 

"At  all  events,   Thompson  was  pitted  against 
Massey,   supposedly  for  a  fight  to  the  finish, 
both  making  gorgeous  presentments  of  a  travesty 
on  the   opera  of    'La  Sonnambula. '     As  a  matter  of 
fact,   the  chances  should  have  been  equal,   for 
neither  of  the  companies  was  any  better  than 
the  other,  and  although  Rose  Massey  was  infinitely 
more  beautiful  than  Lydia  Thompson,  the,    latter 
vas  the  better  actress,  singer  and  dancer,   and 
co,   finally,  drove  her  rival  out  of  town." 

To  lend  color  to  the   excitement,  Olive   Logan , 
bitter  opponent  of  "leg  shows,"  appeared  in  the  city  on  June   23, 
lecturing  for  woman  suffrage,    and  took  it  upon  herself  to  denounce 
burlesque  blondes  with  special  emphasis. 

'Taguire's  luck  seems  still  to  have  been  bad.     The 
town  felt  sorry  for  him — Ilaguire  was  always  a  gallant  loser. 
Before  his  British  Blondes  closed  on  July  9,  a  benefit  was 
offered  to  Ilaguire.   Said  the  Alta.   sentiment allyt    "The  great 
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crowd  in  attendance  last  night    ,  testified  the  sympathy  felt 

by  the  public   for  Manager  Maguire,  Who  has  held  on  so  bravely 

to  his  business,  when  the  times  were  tiardj  and  it   seemed  as 

though  daylight  never  would  come  again. M     Lydia  Thompson  played 

until  July  S3,  when  she  was  replaced  by  a  scratch  company  in 

opera  bouffe  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Lyster.     The  farewell 

night  of  Miss  Thompson  was  distinguished  by  a  strange 

juxtaposition  of  the  old  drama  with  the  new  comedy: 

"At  the  close  of  the  comedy,  on  Saturday 
night,  when  Mr.   Barrett  and  Hiss  Lydia 
Thompson  were  called  before  the  curtain, 
and  had  made   speeches  of  fare-  ell,   a  basket \  . 
of  flowers  was  handed  to   Mr.    Barrett,   rnd 
among  the  f  1  overs  was  a  cosket  containing 
a  set  of  diamond  studs  and  a  ring  with  a 
cameo  head  of  Shakespeare.     California  has 
been   fortunate  in  having  the    services  and 
residence  of  this  talented  and  finished 
actor  for  the  past  two  years,  u.nd  will 
reluctantly  consent  to  have  him  remain 
away  for  the    six  months  leave  of  absence 
he  has  taken..." 


The  Metropolitan  was  reopened  on  July  9  with 
Miss  Leo  Hudson  in  "Mazeppa."       The  gallery  jeered  loudly. 
On  the  final  performance  of  the  piece,  presented  with  a 
very  poor  supporting  cast,   Miss  Hudson  rode  her  horse 
successfully  around  a  norrow  platform  built  in  front  of 
the  dress  circle,   as  a  preliminary  to  the  usual  ascent  of 
the  mountain.     Hiss  Hudson  believed  in  sharing  with  her 
audience  the  dangers  of  an   admittedly  demanding  scene. 

On  July  15  this   lady  appeared  in  another  piece, 
"Rookwood,"  followed  by  "The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges"  and 
other  thrillers.     On  July  26  the  Alta  comments* 


\ 
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"The  Metropolitan  management  has  cone  to 
grief— the   insatiable  actors  struck  for  salary, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  house   had  to  he 
closed." 


>f 


The   surraaer  was  further  enlivened  by  a  showing  oi 
Chang,  the  Chinese  Giant,  and  a  Two-Tailed  Horse  at  Woodward's 
Gardens;  a  panorama,   "California  on  Canvas"   at  Piatt's  Hall; 
a  week's  engagement  of  the  Hatha n  Juvenile  Troupe  at  -the  Alhambra; 
and,  on  July  23,  a  lecture  by  the  vociferous  and  belligerent 
George .Francis  Train,   titled  by  the   Alta   "The  Great  Incoherent." 
Sometime  during  the    summer  a  new  variety  hall,  the   "Great  Oxford," 
was  opened  at  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  advertising  a  "Red-hot 
Show  J     Fifteen  Pretty  Girls  1" 


By  August  the  only  theatre  regularly  advertising 

in  the  large  dailies  was  the  California.     Here,  on  August  1, 

a  fine  pompany  offered  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  with  a  cast 

assembled  from  among  the  best  players  temporarily  at  leisure 

in  the   town*     In  the   cast  werei  Joseph  Proctor,  Frank  Mayoi 

Leman,  Garden,  Me stayer,  and  the   Misses  Minnie  Walton,  Sue 

Robinson,  end  Sophie  Edwin.     On  August  4  a  "novelty"  performance 

of  "Macbeth"  was  offered,  with  three  I.lacbeths  and  three  Lady 

Macbeths,   distributed  in  the   five  acts  as  follows: 

M'vCBETH  LADY  MACBETH 

Sophie  Edwin 
Sue  Robinson 
Mrs.   Stewart 


I 

McQullough 

II 

Mayo 

II 

Proctor 

IV 

Mayo 

V 

Proctor 

Kirs.   Stewart 

On  August  8  the  California  again  renounced  drama, 
offering  Duprez  and  Benedict's  Minstrels,  who  played  until 
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August  27.        After  performances  by  the  regular  company,   I.icCullough 
next  offered  May  Howard,   "a  statuesque  beauty  of  strongly 
brunette  type,"  v/ho ,  in  spite  of  mediocre  talents,    captivated 
the   city's  fancy  and  drew  good  houses  in  stock  comedy.     On 
September  19  Chanfrau,  returned  after  nineteen  years,  opened 
at  this  house  in  "Sam,"  receiving  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic 
reception  from  a  public  most  of  which  was  too  young  tp '' remember 
him.  .  He  followed  in  "The  Ticket-of-Leave  Lion,"   "The  Hidden  Hand," 
"Kit;  or,   the  Arkansas  Traveller,"  and  so  on,   drawing  go o^houses 
for  a  month.  \ ■         ^ 

Luring  August  there  occurred  another  of  "those 
inexplicable  freaks  of  managerial  unwisdom,"  to  quote  Greene, 
which  bore  evidence  of  the  bitter  rivalry  constantly  attendant 
on  the   San  Francisco    stage.     It  was  on  August  13  that  Sallie 
Hinckley  determined  to  astonish  the  town  by  presenting  , a  \ 

/'S  ■> ■ 

translation  of'Sardou^s  " Fernande . "     She  opened  at  the  MetroDQlitan 
on  August  13  with  a  splendid  co  rip  any  recruited  from  the,  California 
(where  the  minstrels  were  performing)  and  elsev/here.     The  v  cast 
included:  Jennie  and  Alicia  Man&eville,  Mrs*  E.   F.   Stewart, 
Caroline  Chapman,   Gusie  Soule,  Messrs.   Mayo,  f.'estayer,  Buckley,  eto 

On  the    same   night  I.Iaguire   offered  the   sai.ie  ;play  in 
Daly's  version}    in  his  cast:   Lizzie  Price,  J.    F.  Catheart,5,  £ue 
Robinson,   Winnie  '..'alton,  Mrs.   Saundors.     The  two  plays1  rail  a\ 
week,  neither  drawing  well,  each  manager  pocusing  theS  other  of 
being  in  illegal  possession  of  the    script.     The  Metropolitan 
closed  on  August  20,  the  Opera  House  on  August   27.     Mayy  ,lef  t 
for  the    east, and  Ilaguire   introduced  the  Grand  Osaka  Troupe.of 
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It  was  at  the  end  of   this    month,   too,   that  Llaguire's 
wife  died.     The  theatre  was  closed  for  several  clays  in  her  honor* 
If  legend  is  true,  Maguire   owed  much  of  Ms   enterprise  to  his 
wife,  who  had  acco nponied  him  east  on  talent-hiring  sprees,  had 
advised  hira  and  discussed  with  him  current  plana  and  hopes 
throughout  the  twenty  years  of  Ms   energetic  leadership  in  the 
xheatre  * 

On  August  29  a  new  dramatic  a&ason  began  at  the 
California  with  the  play  "M.   P."  starring  McCullough.     Then 
followed  May  Howard  and  Chanfrau,    as  we  have  noted.     During 
September — with  the    Opera  House  soon  closed,   the  Japanese  acrobats 
moving  to   Woodward's  Gardens — the  Alhambra  reopened,  (:.  H.S  mith, 
Proprietor)   presenting  George   ■'-'.  Thompson,   character  actor,   in 
"The  King  of  Scotland"   and  later  "The  San  Francisco  Detective," 
localised  from  "The  New  York  Detective."     The  venture  did  not 
last  out  the  month,  but  an  augmented  company  reopened  the  house 
on  October  1  with  variety.     Such  old  timers  are   listed  as:   Alicia 
Mandeville,  Maggie  and  Jiramie  Moore,  Johnny  De  Angel is,  Dick 
Carroll  and  Ms  son,.  Frank  Drew;   later  John  Collins. 

On  October  17  Dan  Bryant  snd  Little  Mac   (a  dwarf) 
opened  in  comedy  at  the  California,  the  month  beitag  again 
enlivened  by  competitive  performances  of  "The  Rapparee;   or, 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick"   at  the  California  and  the   Metropolitan. 
Sal  lie  Hinckley  was  again  the  challenger,  and  somehow,  managed 
to  open  at  the  Metropolitan,  hurriedly  ...rid   feverishly,   on 
October  28,  the  California  show  .-•ppearing  on  the   next  night 
"after  several  weeks*  rehearsal." 
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Miss  Hinckley's  venture  wa3  fur the r  jeopardized 
by  an  accident  on  the   3rd  of  November*     George  Thompson,  whom  she 
had  lured  from  the  Alhambra,   accidentally  shot  a  finger  off  by 
careless  handling  of  his   stage  pistol. 

It  was  in  November  that  Maguire  hit  his  first  major 
streak  of  good  fortune  in  the   opening  of  Billy  Emerson fs  minstr  Is 
at  the  Opera  House  on  the  23rd.     There  was  no  doubt  on  any  hand 
as  to  their  success.     Greene  tells  us  that  after  the   third  week, 
Billy  -  demanded  a  half   interest  in  the  corrpany  on  the    strength 
of  their  miraculous  success;  he  got  it. 

As  usual  the  holiday  season  v/as  the  occasion  for  a 
general  marshalling  of  theatrical  forces.     Ear  ly  in  December 
another  competitive  offering  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  v/as  billed— 
John  T.     Raymond  starring  at  the   California,   HcKee  Rankin  at 
the  newly  reopened  Alhambra.     Later  C.   R.     Thome,   Sr. ,  appeared 
at  the  California  for  one  night  in  "The  Hunchback."     Thome  was 
"well  preserved"  but  weakened,  and  illness  prevented  his 
continuing  the   engagement.     He  was  followed  by  W.   R.    Floyd, 
comedian,   in  "Central  P-.rkj   or,  the  House  with  Two  Doors." 

All  of  this  was  simply  preliminary,  however.     On 
December  24  the   Alhambra,  renovated,  offered  Kittle  Blanc  hard 
in  "Nannie;  or,  the  German  Orphans"  under  direction  of  McKee 
Rankin.   This  was  later  followed  by  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold." 

The  great  theatrical  event  of  the  holidays  was  the 
production  of  "l.fonte  Cristo"  at  the  California.     Magnificent 
new  sets  had  been  prepared  by  V.   T.   Porter,   including  two  effects 
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of  moving  water.     A  ballet  by  Mine,    narzetti  and  Mile.    Morlacchl 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  locally.     This  production,   said 
the  Altat    "for  artistic   excellence  in  scene  painting,  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  United  States...  One  effect,  never  before 
introduced  here... is  the  use   of  calcium  lights  from  the 
auditorium;  in  the   Stalactite  Palace  scene,   two  powerful  lights 
are  thrown  on  the  stage  from  the  space  betv/ecn  the    Family  Circle    • 
and  the    nailery,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the    scene  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  contrivance..." 

"Lbnte  Cristo"  was  an  immediate  and  immense  success, 
the   high-light  of  a  rather  dull  year  for  the  new  California's 
legitimate  drama.     SHO' signs  were  displayed  for  several  nights; 
the  receipts  for  the    first  week  totalled  $10,810.50. 

li/ith  several,  roller-skating  rinks  in  opera tionj 
a  Pan  eidolon,  with   scenes  of  the  current  war  in  Europe;   a  series 
of  benefits,   including  several  for  negro  players  and  newspapers; 
Grand  hippodrome  performances  by  the   Oriental  Circus  at 
Woodward* s;  the  Bella  Union  arc!  the  Great  Oxford  Theatres  offering 
"first-class  chaste  amusement" ;  and  Billy  ^merson'B  minstrels 
cheerfully  making  merry  at  the  Opera  Pious e,  the  first  ye;<r  of 
the  Seventies  drew  to  a  bright  close. 
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ThG     Sobering      Seventies 
TIE     Y5A3     1871 

Throughout  the  year  1071  the  Emerson  Minstrels  furnished 
a  cable  undercurrent  to  the  drama.  Continuing  at  the  Opera 
House  as  the  year  opened,  these  irrepressibles  cgs&zxn&sti^^i 
the  usual  and  never-tiresome  minstrel  tradition,  offering 
black-face  sequences,  variety  acts,  and  always  a  closing  farce 
or  burlesque.  It  was  in  the  minstrel  halls  and  variety  houses 
that  the  life  of  the  city  found  its  only  ^reflection.,  -ifot-oal-y  ej 
were  current  dramas  and  operas  burlesqued  mercilessly;  local 
playwrights  ridiculed  all  phases  of  contemporary  life,  from 
politics  to  society  scandal,  in  unabashed  succession.  The 
manuscripts  of  these  transient  vehicles  of  comedy  have  vanished, 
served  their  usefulness  in  their  own  period,  and  would  perhaps 
not  even  draw  a  smile  today.  But  our  record  of  the  theatre 
would  be  much  more  complete  had  we  more  than  bare  facts  to  piece 
together  about  the  popular  stage  of  the  Sixties  and  Seventies. 

Under  the  joint  proprietorship  of  Maguire  and  Billy  Emerson 
this  entertainment  continued  at  the  Opera  House  until  late  in 
February.  In  the  meantime  the  New  Alhambra,  which  had  gone  from 
fair  to  foul  during  the  months  following  the  Savistowski  success, 
had  closed  ingloriously,  in  financial  difficulties.  A  brief 
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and  successful  appearance  of  McKee  Ranlcin  and  his  wife,  Kitty 

Elanchard,  concluded  on  January  22,  After  a  ten  days1  showing 

of  Cora  de  Lamond,  female  minstrel,  the  house  was  again  dark. 

It  was  to  the  Alhambra  that  Maguiro  and  liners  on  took  the 

Minstrels,  opening  there  on  February  27,  At  the  Alhambra  they 

continued  throughout  the  year, 

Meantime  "Ilonte  Cristo"  held  on  at  the  California  until 

January  21,  playing  to  excellent  houses  throughout  its  run, 

which  closed  to  permit  the  debut  of  a  new  English-educated 

actress,  Rose  Ittans.  Lliss  Evans  made  her  first  appearance  in 

"Komoo  and  Juliet,"  which  sounded  strangely  incongruous  after 

the  welter  of  light  and  spectacular  offerings.  Her  opening 

audience  was  not  large.  Said  the  CJjronicler 

"Tne  fleftut  in  this  city  of  a  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  had,  we  think,  more  to  do  with  the 
poor  attendance,  for  our  theatre  goers  never  take 
chances  on  strange  artists,  but  invariably  'wait 
for  the  verdict'  after  the  first  night's  performance." 

This  comment  is  enlightening.  Critics  with  such  fine 
opinions  of  themselves  and  their  powers  were  perhaps  propelled 
naturally  in  the  direction  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  Doubtless 
this  statement  is  true  to  some  extent— there  were  too  many  over- 
advertised  stars  on  hand  for  a  newcomer  or  a  second-rater  to 
draiv  in  an  old  play. 

Clay  Greene  was  at  this  time  a  young  man,  20  or  £1  years 
old,  and  was  evidently  beginning  to  haunt  the  theatres,  in  tho 
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clutcii  of  that  fascination  which  was  to  hold  him  in  thrall 

throughout  his  life.  His  reminiscences  reveal  a  careful  and 

detailed  interest  in  the  productions  at  the  California  from 

1G6D  for  some  years  forward,  and,  while  his  facts  and  dates  may 

occasionally  be  challenged *  his  judgments  and  anecdotes  are  of 

great  value.  About  Hose  Evans  he  eayst 

"She  was  a  tiny  woman  of  much  beauty,  with  a 
flowing  mass  of  shining  blonde  hair,  and,  noreover, 
was  an  actress  of  great  ability.  Her  opening  in  if  Borneo 
and  Juliet,'  was  a  distinct  success  for,  pictorially, 
she  was  the  ideal  riss  Capulet..  But  imagine  the  surprise 
of  the  numerous  admirers  enlisted  on  the  opening  night 
when  on  the  second,  she  appeared  as  Hamlet,  ihis  was 
given  only  once;  however ,  for  her  audience  refused  "to 
treat  her  seriously  as  the  Melancholy  Prince,  and  neither 
would  the  press.   In  the  scenes  with  Ophelia.,  Pay  Howard, 
who  played  this  role,  towered  head  and  shoulders  above 
her,  and  the  effect  was  even  more  ludicrous  in  the  final 
scene  of  sword  play,  when  the  tall  and  portly  William 
Mestayer  played  Laertes,  giving  the  contest  the  appearance 
of  one  between  the  giant  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.1' 

Miss  Evans ' . subsequent  selections  were  more  fortunate, 
and  she  worked  up  a  pretty  popularity  in  "Parthenia"  and,  later, 
"Twixt  Ax  and  Crown,"  a  historical  piece,  and  "Blow  for  31 ow," 
a  sensation  drama.  Just  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
engagement,  Hiss  Evans  contributed  her  services  in  a  benefit 
for  C.  H.  Thorne,  Sr.,  who  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
stage.  Steve  Massett,  perennial  favorite,  was  in  town  and  also 
appeared. 

The  next  piece  at  the  California  was  "Ilassaniello,"  a 
spectacular  production  which  featured  a  scene  wherein 
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Mt.  Vesuvius  erupted  violently. 

At  the  end  of  February  Fannie  B.  Price  made  her  debut  in 

"Fanchon,  the  Cricket,"  -  "  a  piece  made  familiar  to  our  public 

by  sweet  Alice  Kingsbury,  and  since  worn  threadbare,"  according 

to  the  Chronicle ,  On  the  whole  the  engagement  was  not 

particularly  noteworthy,  the  only  fairly  high  point  being  Miss 

Price's  performance  in  "Hast  Lynns."  An  interesting  and 

revelatory  comment  in  the  Chronicle  with  regard  to  a  cheap  io u 

melodrama  introduced  at  the  end  of  Miss  Price* s  first  week,  is 

quoted  here  less  for  its  value  in  adjudging  her  than  for  its 

indication  of  the  trends  of  popular  fancy » 

"  A  very  fair  test  of  the  standard  of  literary 
taste  in  San  Francisco  was  evidenced  by  the  attendance 
at  this  house  last  evening . . .Fanchori  and  ^ast  Lynne 
failed  to  draw  good  houses;  buxTtho  announcement  that 
a  dramatization  of  Miss  p-raddon*  s  novel— 'nobody's 
Daughter ' —would  be  produced,  was  attraction  sufficient 
to  almost  fill  the  auditorium.  This  class  of  trashy  and 
sensational,  literature  is  extensively  read,  and  its 
admirers  always  flock  to  the  theatres  when  any  of  these 
high-strung  romances  are  placed  upon  the  stage." 

In  the  interval  after  Miss  Price's  engagement  the  California 

offered  Minnie  Walton,  "charming  little  blonde,"  returned  from 

the  east,  in  "Arroh-na-Pogue" j  also  Charles  Mathews,  an  English 

comedian  who  was  said  to  be  seventy  years  old.  The  former 

production  was  distinguished  by  the  splendid  portrayal  of  Shaun 

by  James  Carden,  ex- Irish  laborer,  who  was  said  to  be  unable  to 

either  read  or  write  and  who  learned  all  his  parts  by  rote. 
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Kz%  Mathews'  engagement  was  not  particularly  distinguished,  San 

Franciscans  taking  unkindly  to  his  old-fashioned  and  anglicized 

mannerisms • 

On  March  27  the  California  brought  in  the  Zavistov/ski 

,(Jisters  in  "leg-chow"  entertainment.  The  features  of  their  first 

show  were:  a  burlesque  entitled  "Paris;  or,  the  Apple  of  Discord)" 

and  'the  singing  of  a  sons  very  popular  in  the  music  halls  and 

picturesquely  titled  "Shoo  Flyi"  The  Chronicle  left  no  doubt  as 

to  their  success: 

"There  is  something  fascinatingly  attractive 
in  the  female  log,  all  the  world  over,  and  when   the 
limb  is  symmetrically  proportioned  and  encased  in 
flesh*»colored  silk  tights,  unincumbered  by  petticoat 
drapery,  and  brought  into  bold— very  bold— relief  by 
the  reflected  brilliancy  of  hundreds  of  flaming  gas-jets, 
it  is  simply  irrisistible  to  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  highly  moral  public, . .The  reception  accorded  the 
•fair  undressed'  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  ovation." 

The  Zavistowskis  of f ered  their  usual  repertoire,  now  only 

slightly  staled,  but  during  their  engagement  at  the  California  b 

brought  forth  one  new  piece.  This  was  a  spectacle  called  "I,ovo,"  ' 

the  product  of  the  genius  of  that  amateur  Thespian,  young-nian- 

about-town,  aspiring  playwright,  Clay  M.  Greene,  who  tells  a 

story  rather  lengthy  but  well  worth  inclusion  heres 

"...An  important  date  in  the  career  of  this 
chronicler. » .was  the  occasion  of  his  debut  as  a  writer 
for  the  stage  in  an  actual  public  performance  by  a 
professional  company. 

"  The  Zaviotowski  sisters,  who  had  played  a 
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remarkably  successful  engagement  of  eleven  weeks 
a  few  months  before  at  the  Alhambra,  returned  to, 
San  Francisco  and  opened  at  the  California  Theathiey, 
repeating  the  best  burlesques  of  their  previous 
engagement.  Gome  time  during  the-  year  1370  I  had 
produced  a  burlesque  at  Piatt's  Hall  with  an  amateur 
cast,  and  its  apparent  success  encouraged  me  to  moke 
a  similar  attempt,  which  resulted  in  the  making  of  a 
burlesque  based  on  the  mythological  story  of  Cupid  and 
r-syche,  to  which  was  given  the  title  of  •Love.1" 

"It  had  a  larger  cast  and  mice  en  scene  than 
our  amateur  organisation  could  possibly  venture  to 
produce,  so  encouraged  by  flattering  friends,  I 
submitted  it  to  the  Zavistowski  sisters,  who  seemed 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  They  expressed  great  regret, 
however,  at  their  inability  to  produce  the  play  iroperly 
since  their  engagement  at  the  California  had  not  met 
with  the  success  expected  for  it,  and  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  further  depleting  their  bank  account 
by  providing  the  expensive  costumeo  called  for. 

"The  ambitious  young  author,  anxious  to  have 
his  play  produced,  offered  to  assume  some  of  this 
expense,  when  it  was  agreed  that  if  he  would  supply 
the  materials  the  sisters  would  make  the  costumes 
themselves  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  sewing 
women. 

"Accordingly,  the  three  sisters  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  "Davidson  &   Co.  (now  the  ;/hite  House), 
where  the  author's  family  had  an.  account,  and  this  was 
further  increased  to  the  extent  of  $280,  for  considerable 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  fabric,  bullion,  fringe,  satinf 
gold  filagree  laces  and  spangles. 

"The  play  was  hurried  into  rehearsal  while 
these  utterly  unauthorized  preparations  were  in  progress, 
and  everyone  connected  with  'Love1  predicted  a  great 
success  for  it  on  its  opening  night.  Certainly  it 
ought  to  succeed,  I  thought,  with  a  cast  composed  not 
only  of  the  peerless  Kavistowskis ,  but  the  entire 
strength  of  the  California  Theatjfl^g/  Company x  including, 
such  names  as  John  T.  Raymond,  Y/illlara  Uestayer,  Minnie 
Walton,  and  oven  the  leading  lady,  Hay  Howard,  imbued 
with  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  venture,  consented  to 
appear  as  June. 

"There  was  a  good  house  present  for  the 
opening)  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  to  Emeline 
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Zavistowski,  and  the  proud  young  author  sat  in  a  prominent 
box  with  General  John  McComb,  then  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Alta  California,,    He  had  assured  me  that  information 
from  the  inside  had  convinced  him  that  certain  success 
awaited  me,  and  I  must  have  a  speech  ready  to  deliver  when 
called  before  the  curtain  for  the  congratulations  of  a 
delighted  audience. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  performance  received  a 
black  eye  within  five  minutes  after  the  curtain  rose,  for 
a  distressingly  bad  actor  named  Edmund  Leathes,  specially 
engaged  for  the  part  of  Jupiter,  'stuck'  in  his  first 
speech,  and  plunged  the  audience  into  peals  of  laughter 
when  he  deliberately  walked  over  to  the  prompt  side  and  said: 
"'Cawnt  you  speak  loudah?   I  cawnt  heah  you.' 
"The  numerous  promptings  of  this  person  furnished  most 
of  the  amusement  during  the  rest  of  the  performance.    In 
spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  company,  the  aspiring 
young  author  was  not  called  upon  for  his  carefully  prepared 
speech  when  the  curtain  fell.   Then,  although  the  remain- 
ing performances  of  'Love'  were  much  bettor,  in  spite  of 
the  kindly  notices  from  the  papers,  it  was  not  added  to  the 
Zavistowski  repertoire,  and  the  author  waa  subjected  to 
the  further  humiliation  of  submitting  to  the  paternal 
rebukes  when  the  bill  was  presented  for  |.230,  worth  of 
expensive  costume  material," 

This  play,  be  it  noted,  was  finally  offered  on  the  last 
night  of  the  Zavlstowskis'  engagement,  April  15, 


While  the  Zavistow3kis  were,  to  quote  the  conservatives, 
profaning  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  the  city  was  not  without  other 
and  more  soriou3  efforts.   The  Opera  House,  vacated  by  the 
minstrels  at  the  end  of  February,  was  briefly  occupied  by  a 
"Gaite"  Troupe,  under  the  staje  management  of  Sheridan  Corbyn. 
Ttiis  venture  proving  unsuccessful,  the  theatre  was  leased  by 
McCullough  for  the  presentation  of  Charles  Bandmann,  German 
tragedian,  supported  by  the  regular  stock  company  of  the 
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California.    Bandman  opened  on  March  27  in  "NarcisseV'A,  playing 
a  part  peculiarly  suited  to  his  limitations  of  English  speech 
and  his  eccentricities.   lie  followed  in  Shakespearean  roles, 
closing  on  April  9. 

On  April  10  at  the  Metropolitan  the  Smecchia  Opera  Bouffe 
Company  began  a  brief  and  fashionable  season,  offering  "La  Grande 
Duchesse"  and  other  known  successes.   The  moot  important  event 
in  their  engagement  was  the  presentation  of  the  new  musical  piece, 
"Orpheus"  by  Offenbach,  on  April  21*   The  piece  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  particularly  "moral";  but,   as  it  was  in  French, 
'  .those  who  did  not  understand  the  words  swelled  the  laughter  in 
order  to  prove  a  sophistication  they  did  not  poaseaa.   A  orltio 
in  the  Chronicle  comments  on  the  fashionables  who  attended  In 
gnla  attire: 

"On  the  soat  in  front  of  mine  were  two  ladles, 
with  such  chignons  —  at  least,  a  bushel  of  hair,  or 
jute,  or  whatovor  the  thing3  are  made  of.    Every 
time  anything  particularly  funny  was  said  on  the 
stage  one  head  wiggled  over  to  the  other,  so  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  see  what  vras 
going  on.   They  wore,  moreover,  on  the  top  of 
theae  immense  structures  about  a  good  sized  basket 
of  flowers,  and  every  time  they  moved  the  effect  was 
very  funny  (If  it  had  not  acted  as  a  screen,  and  so 
been  annoying)...." 

The  society  patronare  was  soon  exhausted,  however,  and  the 

Smecchias  closed.   On  May  4  the  manager  of  the  troupe  made  a 

bald  statemont:    "The  Opera  Bouffe  did  not  pay.   I  lost  money 

every  night.   My  two  prima  donnas  beoame  discontented,  the 
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•balmy  Italian  climate1   of  San  Francisco  made  them  hoarse,  and 
the  coolness  of  audiences  that  didn't  understand  French  chilled 
them,  till  at  length  they  packed  up... and  departed.,  .leaving  me 
in  the  lurch." 

The  California  followed  the  Zavistowskis  with 
Joseph  K.  Emmet,  who  played  German  character  parts  to  good 
houses.     The  first  week  in  May  was  given  over  to  an  aspiring 
amateur,   Imogene  Vandyke   (Mrs*  C.  V.  D.  Hubbard),  who  rented 
the  house  in  order  to  show  her  capabilities  in  the  usual  trying 
drr.mas  of  tragedy  queens.     Miss  Vandyke  never  attained  fame  or 
fortune  on  the   stage.     She  was  dismissed  with  the  comment, 
"vaulting  ambition  o'erleaps  itself." 

On  May  8  Jean  Davenport  (Mrs.  J.   W.   Lander)  made 
her  debut  in  the  most  successful  engagement   ever  played  by  a 
star  at  the  California  up  to  that  time.     She  essayed  "Elizabeth, 
'nUeen  of  Scotland,"   "Mary  Stuart,"     "Marie  Antoinette,"  playing 
three  weeks,  performing  in  nine  plays  in  all,  and  clearing  for 
herself  $5,600  from  a  total  take  of  $19,800. 

Mrs*  Lender's  success  was  considered  by  the  conser- 
vatives to  constitute  a  great  triumph  for  the  legitimate  drama. 

"Every  seat  in  the  vast  auditorium  of  this  house 
was  occupied  last  night  by  an  audience  that  was 
composed  of  the  renresentative  refinement  and 
culture  of  the  city — such  a  class  of  people  as 
never  grace  with  their  presence  the  lewd   'naked 
drama.'     The  legitimate*  drama  will  always  thrive 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  merits  of  the  performers 
warrant  the  patronage  of  the  public.     The   Zavistowskis 
were  a  failure  financially;   Mrs.   Lander  is  a  success. 
Let  all  good  citizens  rejoice." 

Mrs.   Lander  was  followed  by  Edwin  Adams. 
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San  Francisco,  in  the  throes  of  a  variety  craze, 
was  overpopulatcd  by  legitimate  actors.     On  June  5  the   Figaro 
printed  a  "Dramatic  Register,"  later  expanded,  in  which  were 
included  the  names  of  unemployed  professionals  in  San  Francisco, 
as  followss 

5  stage  managers 

2  first  low  comedy  men 
7  leading  men 

6  leading  women 

3  old  men 

1  old  woman 

1  heavy  woman 
4  juvenile  men 

4  juvenile  women 

2  sing  in::  soubrettes 
1  soubrette 

1  prompter  and  walking  gentleman 

1  stage  earpenter 

1  stage  machinist  and  carpefciier 

Nevertheless,  there  were  four  variety,  halls  operating 

at  this  time  on  an  extensive  enough  scale  to  justify  advertising: 

The  Hew  Alhambra 

The  Great  Oxford  Theatre 

The  Bella  Union 

There  was  also  the  New  Theatre  Comique,  on  Komy  betv.een  Washington 

and  Jackson,   opened  June  10,  with  Johnny  Tuer  and  C.   Brooks  as 

proprietors.      In  October  still  another  variety  hall  was  added — 

the  New  Globe  Theatre  at  Kearny  and  Pacific,  which  continued 

under  Charles  Vincent's  direction,  while  Amelia  Dean  took  over 

the  Great  Oxford. 

Theatre  offerings  during  the  late  summer  and  fall 

v/ere  varied.      In  July  William  Horace  Lingard,  his  wife  Alice 

Dunning,  and  his  sister  Miss  Dickie  Lingard,  presented  their  own 

specialties  at  the  California.     The  Metropolitan,  reopened  by 
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J.  H.   Vinson,  stage  manager,   offered  Jos  Uurphy  in  "Help,"  with 
i'rs.   P.  M.  Bates,    Gallie  Hinckley,   and  Jennie  Mandeville  as 
support.     Young  David  Belasco'is  said  to  have  had  a  very  rainor 
part  in  this  production.     Later,   reinforced  by  Charley  Backus, 
in  his  celebrated  imitations,  and  Charley's  wife  Kate  Newton, 
Murphy  offered  "Caste."     He  later  returned  to   "Help,"  which 
was  characterized  by  a  leading  dialect  part  with  protean  changes. 
The  Opera  House  offered  Fisk'd  French  Opera  Bouffe 
to  meagre  audiences,  then  closed.     Mme.  Agatha  States,  returned 
to  San  Francisco  after  eight  years  of  study,  offered  a  brief 
opera  season  at  the   Metropolitanj  presenting  14  performances, 
wMch  netted  07,000. 

Cn  July  31  the  California  inaugurated  its  third 
dramatic   season,   featuring  Mrs.    Lnnder.     There  were  several 
changes  in  the   stock  company:  John  T.  Raymond,  low  comedian, 
departed  for  the   east,  and  was  replaced  by  J.  C.  Williamson j 
Miss  Walton  was  promoted  to  first  soubrette,  Miss  Gordon  having 
also  gone  east. 

The  early  fall  was  marked  by  an   epidemic  of  original 
plays:  August  16  at  the  California,   "Lady  Clare"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Watson—  "what  there  is   good  in  the  play  is  not  new,  and  what  is 
new  in  the  play  is  not  good";  August  21  at  the  California, 
"Ready;   or,  California  in   '71,"  by  Fred  Lyster  and  W.  II. 
Sedley  Smith  of  the  California  company — a  sensational  piece 
which  ran  for  two  weeks  on  the   strength  of  elaborate  new 
scenery  especially  prepared.     On  August  31  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Signor  Carmini  Morley  presented  an  original  opera,   "The  First 
Kiss;    or,  the  nival  Tenors,"  libretto  by  lire.  Viola  Todman,   music 
by  himself  5   the  opera  was  presented  twice.     At  the  Metropolitan 
was  offered  on  September  11  "Pigeon,  the  Torment"  by  Howard  P. 
Taylor,   intended  as  a  companion  piece  to  "Fanchon" — "Like  nearly 
all  of  our  local  productions,  it  has  a   superabundance  of  pointless 
dialogue." 

In     August  a  new  dram  tic   season  was  inaugurated  by 
Vinson  at  the   Metropolitan.     Mrs.    F$  M«  Bates  was  featured  in 
"Pigeon,"  later  in  "Under  the  Gaslight" — which   latter  piece 
delighted  a  wildly  demonstrative  gallery.     On  October  2  Johnny 
Allen  and  Alice  Harrison  opened  in  "Schneider;  or,  Dot  House  von 
der  Rhine," — a  decided  hit,  according  to  the   newspapers,— which 
ran  through  October  22.      In  the  meantime  Mrs.  D.   P.  Bowers  and 
James  McCollom  returned  to  star  at  the  California  after  three 
years*  absence  from  the  city.     They  played  from  September  4  until 
mid- October. 


In  October  the  city  received  news  of  the  Chicago 
fire  with  great  excitement  and  sympathy.     The  Metropolitan 
Theatre  and  the  California  gave  benefits  for  the  sufferers  on 
October  10  and  11  respectively.     The  Mayor  of  the   city  promised 
Chicago  $100,000  for  relief;  by  October  14  the  total  collected 
had  already  reached  $103,040. 

After  this  excitement  the  theatres  settled  down  to 
new  starring  engagements.     The  California   offered  F.   3.  Chanfrau 
October  16.     Chanfrau  brought  back  a  series  of  plays  which 
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Key  to 
Bradley  and  Eulof son's  Celebrities 
(Copyrighted  1876) 


1. 

o 

c  • 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12  i 

13  j 
14. 
15. 
16  -i 
17; 
18  i 
19. 
20.' 
21. 
22; 
23.' 
24  4 
25; 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


Mrs.   Jas.  A.  Oates 

Harry  Edwards 

Mad.   Leonoxva 

John  T.  Raymond 

Jog.  Haas 

Emma  C.  Thursby 

Billy  Crane 

lleilson 

V.   S.  Carleton 

Mrs;  Judah 

J.  C.  Yriiliamson 

Sfe.y  Howard 

E.  J.   Buckley 

Bella  Pateman 

Barton  Hill 

Annie  Beaumont 

lima  de  Murska 

Carrie  Vfyatt 

M'lle  Anna  de  Belocca 

Maggie  Moore 

N.  Long 

Y/m;  Me  stayer 

Fanny  Davenport 

Nellie  Curamings 

Maggie  Mitchell 

Sign or  Tagliapietra 

Jeffreys  Lewis 

Emma  V/aller 

y\nnie  Pixley 

Frank  Lawlor 

Anna  Elzer 

Jacob  Mueller 

Madame  Fabbri 

Eleanor  C©rey 

Alice  Dunning 

George  Kignold 

Mad.  Janauschek 

Charlotte  LeClercq 

Chas-   Pope 

Ellie  V/ilton 

I'tiry  L.  Young 

Dickie  Lingard 

Alice  Kingsbury 

Charlotte  Thompson 

Bouc  icault 

Chas.  Fechter 

Marie  Gordon 


48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
63. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 

80. 

81. 

32. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

83. 

89. 

90. 

911 

92. 

93. 

94. 


Alice  Harrison 
Kelson  Decker 
Frank  Chanfrau 
Mary  Anderson 
T.  W.   Florence 
H.  J.  Montague 


95.Emelie  Melville 
96.Julia  Dean 
97.17.  Peakes 
98. James  lewis 
99. Clara  Morris 
100. Catherine  Rodger s 


John  McCullough  101. 
Mrs.  Chanfrau  102. 
Edwin  Booth 
Ivjrie .  Rist  or i  103 . 
Barry  Sullivan  104. 
Edwin  Adams  .  105. 
Jennie  Lee  106. 

Billy  Emerson  107. 
Mrs.  Mary  Gladstane 
Louis  L.  James  103. 
John  V/ilson  109. 

Parepa  Rosa  110. 

Tlieodore  Waehtel 
Winnetta  Montague 
Tom  Keene 
Lawrence  Barrett 
Edwin  Forrest 
Joe  Emmett 
Katy  Mayhew 
Emily  Rigl 
Marie  Aimee 
Lewis  Morrison 
E.  A.    Sothern 
C.   B.   Bishop 
Horace  Lingard 
T',m.   Castle 
Mrs.   Bowers 
Geo.  Chaplin 
Mne.   Te Ida  Seguin 
Maurice  Barrymore 
Jas.   W.  V/allack 
Jas.   O'Neil 
Geo.   Fawcett  Rose 
Theodore  Kabelman 
Loui  sa  Hawthorne 
Stephen  Maosett — Jeems  Pipes 
Mrs.  Richings  Bernard 
Minnie  Walton 
Kattie  Roach 
Frank  Mayo 


M.   A.  Kennedy 
Theresa  Careno 

Sauret 
Lotta 

Gertie  Granville 
John  Jack 

Mrs .   3co tt-3iddon  s 
Robert  Pateman 

Tony  Pastor 
John.  Mortimer 
Owen  Marlowe 


Joe  Murohv 
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shewed  him  to  advantage.     These  included:    "Sam,"   "Kit;  the 

Arkansas  Traveller,"   "The  Hidden  Hand,"  and  "Mose;   or,  a  Glance 

at  Hew  York  in   '43."     To  this   last  play  was  added  a  local 

sketch,    simply  titled   "Hose,"  which  brought  down  the    °ulletin 

critic   on  Chanf rau  *  s  heads ' 

"If  'the  merit  in  a  theatrical  performance 
depends  upon  the  number  of  people  attracted  to 
the  theatre  by  clever  advertisements  and  mammoth, 
illuminated  posters,   then  the  entertainment  at 
the  California,  last  evening  was  eminently  successful. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  merit   is  Homething   substantial , 
to  be  recognized  by  a  discriminating  and 
appreciative  audience,  the  California  has  made 
a  sad  mistake...  Mose.. .has  a  miserable  plot, 
is  disgustingly  rowdyish,  and  properly  belongs 
to  the  melodeon...   Fortunately,   the  rendition  of 
the  play  was  a  partial  failure,  and  at  its 
close,  most  of  the  respectable  people  in  the 
audience  left  the  theatre." 

Robert  McWade  had   opened  at  the  Metropolitan  on 

October  23,  playing  an  appropriated  role,   "Rip  Van  Winkle," 

with  fair  success.     The  two  stars  were   simultaneously  replaced: 

Chanf  rau  by  Oliver  Doud  Byron  at  the  California}   Mcv/ade  by 

James  LT.   Vford  at  the  Metropolitan.     Strangely,  they  opened  in 

very  similar  pieces,  by  the  same   author:    "Across  the  Continent," 

and  "Through  by  Daylight,"  both  by  McCloskey.     The  Bulletin 

again  did  not  mince  words.     About  the   California,  production  the 

critic  remarked: 

'The  prologue.. .alone  was  tolerable...  The 
remaining  acts,   in  absurdity  of  plot,   intolerable 
stupidity  of  dialogue  and  execrable  situations, 
surpass  anything  we  can  recall...   Of  the   star... 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  valuable  space  to  make  any 
criticism,   for  he  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an 
actor. " 
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Both  plays  introduced  "vile"  concert  scenes  in 
melodeons.     IVard  redeemed  himself  to  some  extent  with  "The 
Streets  of  New  York,"  hut  Byron1 s  "Ben  McCullough"  had  "the 
odor  of  the   slaughterhouse" — being  full  of  murder  and  gore. 

The  two  theatres  rode  out  the  year  colorfully. 
On  December  4  the  California  offered  a  new  play,   "Solid  Silver," 
by  W.  H.   L.   Barnes  of  San  Frarcisco.     This  was  so  popular,  or  the 
author  was,  that  it  played  through  December  12,  when  "Ready"  was 
revived. 

For  Christmas  the  California  offered  one  of  the 
always-popular  Irish  plays,   "Eileen  Oge;   or,    *Tis  Always  Darkest 
the  Hour  Be for @  Dawn." 

The  Metropolitan,  meantime,  featured  Henrietta 

Osborn  as  "Bertha,  the   Sewing  Machine  Girl;   or,  Death  at  the 

Wheel,"  of  which  the  Bulletin  said? 

"This   school  of  the   drama  is  no  more  the  subject 
of  criticism  than  would  be   the   work  of  a  painter — 
on  a  barber's  pole...  Bertha  is  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  those  for  whom  evidently  it  ds  written, 
is  neither  vile  nor  outrageously  improbable,  has 
a  good  moral,  and  doubtless  will  have  a  fair  run." 

After  the  opening  of  "Heck  and  Heck,"  the  same  paper 

commented  that  it  was  "well  calculated  to   amuse  audiences  such 

as  crave  thrilling  scenes  and  exceedingly  melodramatic  situations, 

.all  rendered  to  music  pianissimo. 


On  November  6  the  Emerson  Minstrels  were  replaced 
by  Kelly  and  Leon's.     Loyal  San  Franc i scans  were  disappointed 
in  the  musical  first  part,  but  felt  that  Leon,  a  fine  mimic, 
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redeemed  the    show.     On  November  26  Enter  son's  joined  the   visiting 
troupe j  and  the  combined  company  breezed  gaily  along  into  the 
new  year. 
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The       Sobering       Seventies 

TII10  YEAR  187r? 

Clay  Greene,  interested  local  observer,  has  in  his 

r era ini scene es  summarized  the  condition  of  the  theatre  in  San 

Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1872: 

"The  year  1872  was  not  abundantly  prolific  either 
in  interest  or  profit  as  far  as  the  theater  was  concerned, 
and  pessimistic  rumors  were  frequent.  It  was  discussed 
freely  up  and  down  Bush  street  that  John  McCullough  was 
growing  restless  because  his  share  of  the  profits  as 
manager  of  the  California  Theater,  in  addition  to  his  fixed 
salary,  did  not  produce  an  income  equal  to  that  of  a 
possible  starring  tour,  and  this  dissatisfaction  was 
probably  increased  by  the  success  of  his  former  partner, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  in  the  East,  which  had  been  bery  narked 
since  h  s  withdrawal  from  a  partnership  in  the  California 
management . 

"The  Ietropolitan  was  barely  keeping  open  under  the 
ingenious  policy  of  the  Berts,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  play  more  weeks  to  bad  business,  and  without 
backing,  than  any  managers  in  the  country. 

"Maguire  •  s  was  opened  and  closed  at  intervals,  on  a 
rental  basis,  and  there  were  many  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  about  to  be  sold  and  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
while  the  /lhambra,  which  had  been  playing  to  large  business 
for  over  a  year  with  Billy  linerson,  aided  by  new  minstrel 
stars,  was  sh  wing  a  decided  falling  off. 

"Then  there  seemed  to  come  a  change  for  the  better 
all  along  the  line..." 

The  year  began  calmly  enough,  as  Mr.  Greene  has  remembered. 

E.  T.  Stetson,  at  the  Metropolitan,  was  playing  in  a  sensation 

piece,  "heck  and  Keck,"  which  was  later  followed  by  "Richard  III," 

"The  Marble  Heart,"  and  other  stand-bys.   The  Alhambisa,  doubtless 

inspired  by  the  lurid  pieces  which  had  held  the  stage  during  the 

early  winter,  was  burlesquing  melo-drama  in  "The  Dime  hovel," 

along  with  the  regular  minstrel  show.     The  lesson  seems  not  to 
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have  been  taken  to  heart.   The  Metropolitan  on  January  15 

began  to  fortnight* s  showing  of  "Ahe  Red  Pocket-Book,"  of  which 

^Q   Bulletin  says  on  January  16: 

"...intended  fatly  f or  the  admirers  of  the  blue-light 
ultra- sensational  school,  and  seems  well  adapted  in  all 
resoects  to  the  tastes  of  that  numerous  clas.s  of 
playgoers— there  being  in  it  enough  diluted  sentiment, 
startling  and  wonderfully  incongruous  incident,  blackest 
villainy  and  melodramatic  virtue  which  ultimately  is  daly 
regarded  to  stock  a  dozen  ordinary  plays  of  the  sort." 

Nothing  startling  broke  the  even  tenor  of  the  California's 
ways'.   "Eileen  Cge"  had  had  only  a  fair  success.  During  January 
Annette  Ince  showed  for  a  few  nights  only,  followed  by  line. 
Matilda  Veneta,  then  by  Charles  \7heatleigh.   The  city  was  not 
avid  for  more  of  Wheatleigh's  Irish  characterizations  and 
patronised  mildly  his  "John  Garth,"  "Horizon"  by  Daly,  and  the 
revival  of  "After  Dai^"  "Under  the  Gaslight."   The  engagement 
draged  out  until  April  1. 

The  variety  halls  prospered,  constantly  changing  their 
programs.  January  saw  a  lively  court  scandal,  local  police 
officers  testifying;  in  a  libel  case  involving  the  "indecencies  of 
the  can-can  dance  and  the  exhibition  generally"  at  the  Pacific 
Melodeon  in  the  previous  September. 

The  Metropolitan  could  not  be  accused  of  trying  the 
public  with  stale  entertainment.   They  opened  the  month  of 
February  with  T.  E.  Jackson  and  i  iss  Josie  Langley  in  "Gossaner, 
the  Fairy  ueen"  and  "Miriam's  Crime,"  etc.   Later  "Jes\ie  Brown; 
or,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,"-  not  particularly  new,  but  exciting — 
was  followed  by  a  new  local  drama,  which  was  successful  enough  to 
bear  repetition  as  late  as  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century;   "Early  California"  by  William  Bausman. 
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'Hilar ly  California"  was  produced  with  especially  painted 

scenes  representing  Montgomery  street  in  pioneer  days;  mining 

camps;  and  San  Francisco  waterfront  on  the  arrival  of  a  coast 

steamer f       The  cast,  as  announced,  included:  Henrietta  Osborne, 

James  M.  Ilardie,  Maggie  Moore,  T.  E.  Jackson,  and  a  supporting 

cast  '■:     moat  execrable  quality.   The  author,  taking  a  call  before 

•the  curtain,  conplai  ed  of  "the  cruel  excisions  and  mutilations 

to  which  it  had  been  subjected"  by  the  management  and  the 

"gagging"  actors.  The  play  ran  from  February  14  to  25,  and  it  is 

to  be  hoped  that  it  improved  with  repetition  and  the  author's 

-A 
tutelage. 

Following  thi3  piece  another  nev;  play  by  local  authors  was 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan.   This  was  "Bag shot  Abroad,"  by 
Jos.  G.  Ford  and  Paul  J.  Roberts.   The  Bulletin  pronounced  the 
play  "very  entertaining,"  especially  a  sensational  scene  in  which 
a  train  was  caught  on  a  drawbridge. 

In  March  this  up-and-coming  theatre  offered  "1he  winning 
Hand,"  ori  inal  drama  by  w.  S.  Johnson  of  Can  Francisco — another 
sensation  drama,  "neither  refined  or  elevating"  but  "superior 
to  many  imported  plays  which  have  enjoyed  successful  runs  in 
this  city." 

On  March  7  the  California  tried  to  edge  in  with  "A  Night 
of  Terror,"  but  the  Metropolitan  two  nights  later  offered  "Miss 
Major  Pauline  Cushman"  in  "The  Scout  of  the  Cumberland"  and 
other  pieces.  Miss  Cushman  was  not  an  actor,  but  was  possessed 
of  a  r<ide  grace  and  personal  magnetism  and  had,  moreover,  been 
a  Union  spy  in  the  Civil  v/ar.   She  v/as  cordially  welcomed. 


One  other  notable  event  of  the  ,onth  „..  the  present  tion 
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Amid  "sensation  Qrama,"  variety  shows,  and  standard 
stock  melodrama,  grand  opera  arv^cared  with  almorols/  an  antique 
flavor.   Opening  on  February  23  at  the  Opera  House,  old-time 
singers  under  Bianchi  were  augmented  by  a  new  star,  oignora 
ivdelina  Fr. nchel,  whose  voice  v;as  found  "pleasing." 

The  Italian  grand  opera  company  gave  occasional  productions, 
moving  to  the  Metropolitan  on  March  1  for  "La  Traviata,"  in  which 
Signorina  Adelina  Speranza  made  her  debut.  A  new  tenor,  Signor 
Carmelo  Catalini,  was  introduced  in  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  on 
I 'arch  12,  but  was  a  failure,  a.   local  girl  from  Marysville, 
Mi.  s  Mary  E.  V.'adsworth,  debuted  on  Larch  14  in  "Crispino  e  la 
Comare"  and  was  more  fortunate. 


V.'itfo  April  the  theatre  revived. 

The  ulhambra  had  added  to  Billy  ^merson's  Minstrels 
several  new  stars:  J.  H.  Milburn,  Payette  Welch,  Harry  3tanwood, 
Chai'les  Hey.vood,  and  Add  Ilyman. 

The  Bella  Union  still  urcepered. 

The  Metropolitan  off.  red  a  week  of  the  Royal  Tycoon  Troupe 
Japanese  jugglers.   Then  followed  one  of  those  events  which 
sentimental  San  Francisco  greeted  with  delight  and  dollars: 
the  return  of 'Little  Lotta"Crabtree. 

Lotta  opened  on  April  S  in  "#he  Little  Detective, 
supported  in  the  role  by  Robert  Craig,  young  comedian.  She  was 
accorded  a  "royal  welcome,"  according  to  the  Bulletin!  which 
rhapsodized: 

"She  is  the  same  capricious,  lav/less,  tantalizing 
bewitching  little  elf  that  she  was  ten  years  ago —  only 
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'more  so.'   She  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  Topsy, 
defying  all  laws  of  baste,  setting  all  the 
properties  at  defiance,  treading  on  the  perilous 
edge  of  the  Eielodejn — yet  captivating  everybody." 

Lotta  played  in  her  too- familiar  repertoire:   "Little 

Nell,"  •'Heart's  gase,"  "Firefly,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  (as  Topsy), 

"The  Ticket  -of- Leave  Pan"  (as  Jam  '  iilloughby ) .   Her  engagement 

was  followed  by  a  successful  reappearance  of  the  Zavistowski 

Sisters,  just  returned  from  Australia,  and,  says  d\y  Greene: 

"the  Berts  again  began  to  pay  back  salaries 
long  deferred," 

k 

Meantime  the  California,  rising  above  its  mediocrity  of 

the  early  part  of  the  year,  offered  one  of  the  most  successful 

productions  of  its  entire  history.   This  was  "The  Palace  of  Truth" 

by  '/.  g.  Gilbert.  Greene  ,  decades  later,  was  still  able  to 

remerber  it  with  considered  rapture: 

"■The  Palace  of  Truth ,'.. .was ,  without  doubt, 
the  most  fascinating  and  poetical  spectacle  ever 
given  at  the  California.   Scenic  Artist  '.  T. 
Porter  quite  outdid  all  of  his  previous  efforts  in 
the  painting  of  its  filmy,  fairy-like  scenes,  ths.it 
of  the  exterior  of  the  palace,  which  no  one  might 
enter  but  to  speak  the  unvarnished  truth,  eing 
beautiful  to  a  thrilling  degree . " 

Hose  Gvans  was  especially  returned  for  this  spectacle 
play;  pay  Howard,  "the  stunning  leading  woman  of  the  thearer," 
as  the  scheming  vampire  "was  a  delight";  J.  C.  Williamson,  ays 
Greene,  "rose  many  steps  higher  toward  stardom  in  the  role  of 
the  king,"  while  John  icOullough,  "never  very  convincing  in 
juvenile  lovers,  actually  scored  heavily  as  the  impetuous  Prince 
Philinir." 

"The  Palace  of  Truth"  was  further  elaborated  by  introduction 
of  ballets,  starring  Pile.  Erminie  Venturoli  and  P  rie  Gaugain; 
and  after  several  nights  "Les  Trois  Diables,"— Mile.  Parie  and 
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M.  Charles  and  B'rank  I aajilton--  contortionists  and  grotesque 
acrobats  extraordinai'y,  were  aaded.   The  play  ran  until  May  4. 

At  this  theatre,  then,  there  followed  a  starring  engagement 
*  of  Carlotta  Leclercq;  she.  opened  in  "As  You  Like  It."   The 
show  was  dressed^  after  drawings  of  those  used  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
New  York.   Kiss  Leclercq  is  dismissed  by  Greene,  who  says  she 
played  "legitimate  female  roles  that  had  already  b  en  bet  er  played 
many  times."  The  critics  liked  her  better,  accredited  her  with 
"  a  series  of  merited  triumphs." 

On  June  3  Lawrence  Barrett  returned,  and  "prosperity  seemed 
to  loom  again."   Barrett  played  "Richelieu,"  "Rosedale,"  Daly's 
"Divorce,"  and  on  June  24  was  featured  with  IJIcCullough  in  a  gala 
production  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  the  gentlemen  alternating  in  the 
leading  parts.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  July  1,  the  total 
receipts  of  the  California  during  the  week's  showing  of  "Julius  ■ 
Caesar"  were  ij$7,000.   This  was  excellent  business  for  a  period 
not  remarkable  for  prosperity. 

Plans  were  now  being  made  to  renovate  the  California,  and 

for  the  last  month  of  its  season  the  management  offered  the 

Aime*e  Opera  Bouffe  Company.  .Their  opening,  in  "La  Perichole," 

called  out  a  brilliant  audience.   Lille.  Aime'e  was  particularly 

lauded : 

"Kn  artiste  like  I  'lie  Aimee-,  however,  would 
make  anything  bright  and  pleasant...  Petite,  plump, 
graceful}  with  bright  eyes  and  arch  expression,  lull 
oi"  abandon , fluttering  everywhere  like  a  butterfly, 
making  cue  cunning  nudge  of  her  shoulder  and  the 
cotquettish  display  of  her  little  foot  more  eloquent 
than  words,  acting  as  if  she  enjoyed  it,  and  infecting 
the  whole  stage  and  audience  v/ith  her  gay  spirit,  she 
is  such  a  charming  apparition  as  we  have  not  had  before 
on  local  boards." 
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The  Opera  Bouffe  Troupe  offered  "Barbe  Bleue , "  "Les 
Brigands,"  "Orph£e  and  Bnfers,"  "La  Belle  Helene,  "  "Le  Pont  de 
Soupirs,"  and  other  plays  in  a  sparkling  repertoire.   They 
closed  on  July  28. 

The  California  Theatre  was  then  dark,  for  the  first  time 
in  three  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence. 


With  the  California  Theatre  no  longer  a  contender  for 
patronage,  the  other  theatres  continued  gaily. 

The  opera  season  of  the  I-Janchis  had  faded  more  or  less 
gracefully  from  view,  after  a  grand  production  of  "prnani"  at 
the  Opera  House  on  April  8,— in  which  Signor  Mancusi  had  achieved 
a  high  A  flat, — and  a  series  of  poorly  attended  performances. 
By  April  18  the  season  was  at  an  end. 

Trie  San  Francisco  Circus,  arriving  on  Kay  13,  had  fared 
better,  remaining  at  the  Jackson  street  lot  until  June  15. 

After 'the  Zavistowskis  the  Metropolitan  offered  Charles 
v/heatleigh  in  a  new  play,  "The  Veteran;   or,  France  and  Algeria," 
which  opened  on  May  21  and  played  several  nights.  This  was 
followed  by  "not  particularly  praisew  rthy"  presentation  of 
"Lily  Aroon. " 

But  in  June  the  Metropolitan  had  offered  Maggie  Mitchell, 

for  whom  "Fonchon,  the  Cricket"  had  been  written.   Although 

Alice  Kingsbury  had  appropriated  the  role  locally,  the  Bulletin 

Commented : 

"Familiar  a3  the  part  is  to  all  playgoers 
here,  her  wonderfully  vivid  and  real  impersonation 
made  it  seem  a  new  character." 
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The  charming  and. moving  Hiss  Mitchell  continued  until 
June  29,  was  followed  by  Joseph  Murphy  in  his  already- known  part 
in  "Help."   Murphy  made  his  only  outstanding  contribution  to  the. 
advancing  drama  m  a  I'endition  of  a  character  part  in  a. play 
written  for  h  L.  1 5  "Maum  Ore .  "  '  ^^  V«^S>  §&***+  w—  ^^  <?■  «-»  uw£, 

The  iSmerSon  Minstrels  played  a  last  night  at  the  Alhambra 

on  Hay  26,  just  prior  to  their  departure  for  the  east.  They 

were  replaced  by  Simmons  and  Slocum's  ITinstrels  from  Philadelphia, 

were 
who  later  augmented  by  David  S.  anbold. 

On  July  4  a  benefit  was  given  for  Matilda  Heron  at 
Piatt '  s  Hall.  ,  \ 

On  August  4  the  Simmons  Ct   Slocum  Minstrels  closed ..  With 
Jospeh  Murphy's  farewell  on  the  same  night,  and \ the  closing  of 
the  California,  the  slate  was  clean  except  for  variety  shows  at 
the  Bella  Union  and  the  "New  American"  under  Henry  Dos son. 

On  August  5  Maguire's  California  Minstrels  ojpV.ned  at  the 
Alhambra.   In  the  troupe  were:   Delehanty,  Hengler,  Cool 
Burgess,  Charles  Sutton,  Ain  ley  Scott)  J.  G.  Hussell, 'Add. 
Ryman,  Sam  Rickey,  Hob  Hart,  and  Fanny  Gibson. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Ada  Gray  was  presented  in  "Article 
Forty- Seven,"  supported  by  Hairy  Courtaine  and  Willie  Simms.  A 
week  after  her  debut,  Hiss  Gray  starred  in  "Woman— Her  Grace, 
Her  Charms |  Her  Folliesj'i- which  were  evidently  of  little  interest 
in  the  abstract,  as  the  play  closed  with  unfavorable  notices. 

On  August  15  the  Metropolitan  made  history  -with  the 
presentation  of  Fox  &   Denier' s  pantomime  "Humpty\^umpty'!  by  the 
Tony  Denier  Troupe  from  New  York. 
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<*  With  the  departure  of  the  Denier  Company  on  September  1, 

B.  T.  Stetson  returned  to  the  Metropolitan,  opening  in  "Buffalo 
Bill."  This  play  was  particularly  notable  for  a  bowie  knife 
fight,  a  burning  prarie  scene,  and  the  success  of  Maggie  I/iOBre 
as  Kitty  Iiuldoon.  Mr.  stetson  continued  in  his  regular 
repertoire,  highlighted  by  such  gems  as:   "Illusion;  or,  the 
Dream  of  Life,  "The  Fatal  Glass,"  and  "Daring  Dick,  the 
Detective;   or,  High,  Low,  Jack  and  the  Game." 

September  sav/  also  the  revival  of  opera.  On  September  6 
the  newly  arrived  Babbri  Opera  Troupe  gave  an  operatic  concert 
at  Pacific  Hall  as  an  index  of  merit,  following  finally  by  the 
opening  of  a  season  at  the  Opera  House  on  Septbemer  13. 
Madame  Eabbri  was  gifted  with  a  brilliant  voice;   Mr.  Muller 
"ranks  with  the  best  baritones 9"       The  season  ended  on  September 
29,  only  fairly  profitable. 

On  September  29  the  Metropolitan  dramatic  season  was 
closed.  Chiarini's  Royal  Italian  Circus,  returned  on  September 
5,  bridged  the  gap  into  the  next  month.  On  September  29  the 
managers  of  woodward' s  Gardens  took  advantage  of  the  still 
prevailing  roller-skating  mania  to  offer  a  pantomime  on  skates, 
"The  Lover's  Stratagem." 


On  September  30  the  California  Theatre,  renovated  and 
improved,  was  reopened.   The  one  important  adverse  criticism  of 
this  magnificent  new  building  had  been  directed  against  its 

acoustics,  admittedly  faulty.  Great  efforts  had  been  "made  to 

remedy  this  defect. 
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The  play  for  the  reopening  was  "Look  Before  You  Leap." 
A  number  of  now  players  had  been  ad  ed  to  the  stock  company, 
replacing  in  several  instance©  departed  member o.  Listed  in  the 
new  company  were:   '-.'Iter  Leman,  W.  A.  Mestayer,  Lben  Plympton, 
E.  J.  3uckley,  John  Wilson,  J.  C.  Williamson,  Fred  Franks, 
Charles  Henry,  Mrs.  Judah,  Helen  Tracy,  Minnie  Walton,  L. 
Johnson  and  Misses  Nellie  Cummings  and  Carrie  Wyatt.  George  D. 
Chaplin  and  Annie  Graham  made  debuts  on  October  7;  on  October 
16  it  wis  announced  that  Maggie  Moore,  the  sprightly  young  comedy 
star,  had  been  given  a  year's  contract;   she  made  her  debut  on 
October  28. 

On  October  14  the  California  presented  another  "colossal" 

Shakespearean  presentation.  This  was  "Richard  III,"  which, 

according  to  the  special  pamphlet  describing  the  production,  was 

"Presented  with  the  Utmost  Accuracy  of  Detail,  and  unprecedented 

Magnificence  of  Appointment."   In  the  souvenir  pro;  Tarn- pamphlet 

the  management  pompously  states  its  purposes: 

"Flattered  by  the  great  success  which  has 
ever  attended  the  production  of  the  works  of  Shakespere 
at  the  Ct\LIFOil.MIA  TilCATPJS,  and  determined  to  plan  out  a 
production  that  should  be  perfect  in  correctness  of 
detail  and  accuracy  ol  mi  so  en  scene,  and,  if  possible, 
surpass  entirely  anything  yet  seen  on  the  American  Stage." 

In  the  booklet,  issued  by  the  Alta  California  Printing 

House,  an  unknown  author  discourses  under  the  following  heads: 

Introductory 

The  Life  and  Actions  of  the  King 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  tosworth  Field 

The  Literature  of  the  i'ing 

The  Players  of  the  Kins 

The  featured  members  of  this  important  cast  were: 
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DUKE"  OF  GLOSTlia JOHN  MCCULLQUGH 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence. H.  Hoards 

King  Henry  VI 'falter  Leman 

Prince  of  " .  ales Miss  Ca:  Tie  Jyatt 

Duke  of  York .1  is.s  Rellie  Deaves 

Earl  of  Richmond Geo  •  D .  Chaplin 

Duke  of  Buckingham John  ifilson 

Juke  of  Norfolk Fred  Frank  s 

Duche :  s  o  f  York Mrs •  Judah 

On  October  21,  entering  its  second  we  k,  this  play  had 
already  been  seen  by  20,000  people.  On  October  25,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  income  for  the  first  week  had 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  week  since  the  erection  of  the 
building-- surpassing  even  the  "Monte  Cristo"  receipts. 

On  November  1  the  California  offered  "Saratoga"  by  Howard, 
an  amusing  and  sophisticated  piece,  which  played  for  more  than  a 
week.  On  November  IS  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  a  powerful  emotional 
actress,  opened  in  a  series  of  Melodramas. 


During  the  fall  the  Bianchi  and  Fabbri  Troupes  battled 
in  the  operatic  field,— never  a  profitable  one.  On  October  2 
the  Bianchis  opened  at  the  Metropolitan.  On  the  next  night  the 
Fabbri s  played  at  the  California.  At  intervals  operas  followed, 
until  on  October  13  the  Bianchis  announced  that  they  * ould 
abandon  their  attempt.  The  Fabbri s  continued  until  November  16. 
A  month  later  they  began  another  intermittent  season  at  the 
California.   In  the  meantime  the  German  players  commenced  a 
season,  playing  on  Sundays  from  November  24  on,  and  starring 
Mme.  Ottillie  Genee. 

The  Metropolitan  on  October  20  offered  Cooper's  sensation 
play >  "Hazard,"  with  a  cast  including:  James  J.  Bartlett, 
Blanche  Clifton,  Frank  ftussey,  Mrs.  F.  1,1.  Bates,  Sallie  Hinckleyj 
and  an  Australian  Dramatic  Company.   Other  plays  followed  until 
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tiie  end  of  the  month.  'J-lie  only  noteworthy  production  during 
November  was  an  original  play,  "California,"  by "Old  Block" 
(Mr.  Delano  of  Grass  Valley),  which  was  credited  by  .the  Alt  a 
with  an  excellent  representation  of  life  in  early  days^  On 
December  23  Harry  Eytinge  and  Hudson  Liston  debuted  in  "Guy 
Mannering"  at  this  theatre. 

At  the  Alhambra  on  October  21  the  Minstrels  made  a  new 
departure,  featuring  a  four-act  character  comedy  following  a 
minstrel  first  part.   The  selected  vehicle  was  "Chris  ana  Lena; 
or,  German  Life  on  the  Upper  Mississippi , n  with  Kate  Jenin,  Harry 
Thompson,  and  Baker  and  Farron  in  the  cast,  'flie  play  ran 
through  November  10. 

'  ith  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season,  again  the  theatres 
waxed  g/ay.   On  November  24  Billy  J-morson  returned  to  join  the 
I  ■iguire  Minstrels.  On  Christmas  lay  to  long- rehearsed  and 
much-heralded  spectacle  pla  _s  were  offered  at  the  two  leading 
theatres:  at  the  California  "Aladdin,"  with  Llaggie  I'.oore  in 
the  title  role  and  a  corps  de  ballet  under  Betty  and  Emily  Rigl; 
at  the  Metro  olitan  "The  Yellow  Hat,"  featuring  a  March  of 
Amazons  and  a  transformation  scene. 
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The       Sobering       Seventies 

THE  YEAR  1873 

Spectacle  and  variety  carried  the  year  1872  into  1873: 
variety  at  the  New  Alhambra,  the  Bella  Union,  and  a  newly  opened 
hall,  the  Atheneum  (Kearny  between  Washington  and  Jackson); 
spectacle  at  the  California  and  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  Janaury  that  the  offerings  changed.  On 
January  18  "Aladdin"  closed  at  the  California;  on  January  19 
"■*he  Yellow  Hat"  was  shelved  at  the  Metropolitan;   and  on  January 
19  also  the  Emerson  Minstrels  deserted  the  Alhambra  to  go  on  tour. 
The  stage  was  ready  for  a  new  deal. 

On  January  20  John  T.  Raymond ,  returned  to  the  scene  of 
earlier  labors,  opened  at  the  California  in  "Forbidden  Fruit." 
The  play  was  described  as  abounding  in  "stale  moral  platitudes 
and  mawkish  sentiment." 

On  the  same  night  Augusta  L.  Dargon  began  an  engagement 
at  the  Metropolitan,  debuting  in  "Camille";   Eytingeuas  Armand. 

Ankon   the  same  night  also  the  Alhambra  announced  a  variety 
bill,  advertising  as  attractions  Johnny  Allen,  Alice  Harrison, 
Little  lac,  and  the  revival  of  "Schneider." 

Miss  Dargon  stole  the  honors  from  Kaymond.  The  critics 
praised  her  brilliant  acting  in  such  plays  as  "Deborah"  and 
"Unmasked."   Concluding  her  engagement  on  February  1,  Miss 
Dargon  succeeded  Raymond  at  the  California,  while  the  Metropolitan 
struggled  along  with  Marion  Mordaunt  in  poor  plays  and  Ella  and 
Blanche  Chapman  in  fair  comedy  pieces. 
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The  most  important  event  during  ivaymond's  engagement  at 
tiie  California  was  the  production  of  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert.   This  author,  already  popular,  was  granted 
"consummate  ^cill"  and  exquisite  hu$or,  and  this  charming  piece 
ran  from  February  3  to  15  to  good  houses. 

After  Miss  Dargon's  appearance  at  the  Calif omia,  March 
3  to  15,  the  theatre  again  offered  one  of  the  fine  and  elaborate 
productions  for  which  it  was  becoming  famous.  Ttiis  was  an 
arrangement  of  a  little-known  play,  "Coriolanus , "  with  McCullough 
in  the  title  role.  The  production  held  the  boards  for  two  we<ks. 

On  January  30  James  Dowling,  an  innocent  bystander,  was 
shot  accidentally  on  a  Sun  Francisco  treet.  Dowling  had 
stage-managed  at  many  San  Francisco  Lhoatrcs,  ending  finally  at 
the  Bella  Union.   The  pionoer  days  of  the  stage  seemed  definitely 
past, and  gone,  as  prominent  figures  of  the  early  theatre  departed. 
John  Lewis,  'laker  died  in  Biarch  of  the  year.   Yet,  Mrs.  Judah 
was  still  playing  at  the  California j   and  Maguire,  though  come 

upon  less  prosperous  days,  was  still  -on -hand  and  r^ady  to 

■■  >        '■'..'.. 
attempt  a  come-back. 

On  January  31  another  Italian  opera  season  commenced  with 
the  production  at  the  Opera  House  of  a  new  opera,  "Maria  de 
Rohan. "   In  February  Agatha  States  joined  the  troupe,  and  the 
season  stretched  on  until  March  14,  when  the  season  was  closed 
with  "Faust"  at  the  California. 

Meantime  John  vilson,  circus  promoter,  opened  on  February 
10  a  Grand  amphitheatre,  located  on  Gutter  above  Montgomery. 
In  this  semi-permanent  building  regular  circus  entertainment  was 
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offered  for  a  month.  On  March  13  the  first  of  a  series  of  rather 
ambitious  dramatic  adaptations  was  presented:   "Ilichard  III" 
condensed  into  one  act,  with  henry  Eytinge  as  iiichard  I   The 
advertisement*  disappeared  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  Opera  House,  me-sntine,  v;as  still  standing,  still  in 
occasional  use.  Interrupting  the  intermittent  opera  productions, 
on  February  27  the  Koyal  Chinese  Theatrical  Company  appeared, 
advertising  sixty  artists  with  wardrobes  costing  $10,000,  as 
well  as  a  "beautiful  little- f ooted  ■-•  lady— the  only  one  ever  on 
Public  Exhibition."   This  was  anterior  some  two  score  years  to 
the  appearance  oflf  women  in  American  Chinese  productions* 

The  jaetropolitan  revived  the  spectacle  play  with  the 
Chapman^  In  Larch  and  Apri^,  producing  several  dramas  labelled 
"trashy"  by  local  writers,  and  several  of  mediocre  quality.  I£l 
iiS^&aid^U*^ j/oung  David  Belasco  (now  twenty  years  old)  v/as  a 
member  of  this  not  very  distinguished  company^  p«rk€tps--au£hpjr__of 
si3j3e=©^Hfehe===yirashy^^^ 
b\£^-^^^^ 'iif ^he"roIe~Trf  prorrtpijef»-^p^ffid^r-^tage-jnana;-er^ 

On  April  8  the  California  offered  a  new  locally-written 
play,  "The  Governess,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Dunn;  this  piece  boastod 
three  well- sustained  acts,  of  which  two  were  pronounced  tedious. 

On  April  14  the  season  began  to  get  into  full  swing.  On 
this  date  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  appeared  for  an  engagement  during 
which  she  was  ably  supported  by  J.  C.  i;cCollom  and  John 
LbCullough.   Irs.  Bowers  was  considered  to  have  "made  her  own" 
such  plays  as  "H sry  Ctuart,"  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  "Lady 
Audley's  Secret,"  and  rejoiced  the  conservatives  by  repeating 
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several  Shakespearean  plays  and  semi-classics,   J-he  success  of 
the  season  is  indicated  by  its  extension  to  May  17.  Mrs.  Bowel's 
was  followed  by  Barton  Hill  in  tfiw/ weeks  of  a  varying  repertoire, 
ranging  from  "False  Shame;  or,  New  Year's  Eve"  to  "King  Henry 
IV." 

The  month  of  June  at  the  California  was  given  over  to 
miscellaneous  revivals  and  benefits.  kcCullough  had  now  instituted 
a  system  of  regular  annual 'benefits  for  leading  layers  in  his  company; 
in  addition,  visiting  stars  wex^e  usually  permitted  to  enjoy  one  or  more 
benefits  during  their  engagements.      ,.'•■■:■:        : .-.-, :.  .•  , 

On  June  21  at  the  California  was  presented  a  piece  called 
"Poverty  Flat,"  adapted  by  J.  J.  Mc^loskey  from  two  Bret  Harte 
poqsmi:  "Her  Letter"  and  "Flynn  of  Virginia."  San  Franciscans 
considered  that  the  play  did  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of 
California  life. 

During  /vpril  Blind  Tom  was  appearing  in  concert, and 
Henri  Wieniawski  began  a  series  of  concerts  in  June. 

Wilson's  Circus  returned  on  April  14  with  an  equestrian 
drama,  "Harvest  Home."   Also  starred  were  Laura,  lady  gymnast, 
and  Omer  Kingsley  "in  his  unrivaled  personification,  i;lla 
Zoyara."   After  more  than  ten  years  of  capitalizing  on  the 
asserted  mystery  of  his  sex,  r.r.  Kingsley  was  perhaps  aging 
beyond  the  possibility  of  further  doubt;  his  well-established 
family  life— he  is  said  to  have  had  a  wife  and  several  offspring- 
-may  also  have  rendered  deception  difficult  after  many  repetitions 
of  what  was  at  one  time  an  excellent  advertising  stunt. 

On  June  19  a  new  circus,  The  Great  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  Zoological  and  Equestrian  Exposition,  appeared  at  the 
regular  Jackson  Street  lot. 
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During  the  late  spring  the  Alharribra  returned  to  its  first 
love,  minstrelsy.  Here  the  California  minstrels  were  headed 
by  Kelly  and  Leon  and  the  erratic  Charles  Vivian.  On  June  30 
Robert  Fraser  appeared  in  a  pantomime,  "The  Old  Woman  who  Lived 
in  the  ^hoe • " 


July  1  was  peculiarly  marked  as  a  turning-point  in  the 

history  of  1873.  On  that  date  an  ecstatic  reporter  in  the 

Chronicle  exclaimed  at  length  about  the  city's  theatrical  jous. 

Excerpts  follow: 

"A  Red  Letter  Light  in  the  Theatrical  or Id.. • 
llever  before  in  the  annals  of  Gan  Francisco  has  there 
been  such  a  night  as  last  night  for  the  number  of 
entertainments  offered  to  the  amusement- seeking  public. 
Hot  only  uere  these  entertainments  numerous,  but  they 
were  unexceptionable  as  to  quality  and  each  drew 
crov/c!.ed  houses.   This  liberal  patronage  of  the 
amusenent  caterers  goes  far  to  show  that  our  community 
is  not  only  blessed  with  an  rbundant  measure  of 
prosperity,  but  that  3an  Francisco  is  increasing  her 
reputation  as  a  golden  Jlecca  for  the  theatrical 
profession..." 

At  the  California  one  of  the  nation*s  headliners  had 

opened  the  night  before.  This  was  E.  A.  Sotheify  world-famous  for 

his  portrayal  of  Lord  Dundreary  in  "Our  American  Cousin."  This 

Ufa* 
part  he  had  played  for; years,  building  up  one  of  the  smaller 

roles  in  the  play  by  trial  and  error ,  inspiration  and  suggestion. 

San  Francisco  found  that  he  "convinced  the  most  exacting  of  the 

'audience  that  he  is  fully  deserving  of  the  high  encomiums  which 

have  been  lavished  upon  him. " 

Other  theatres  operating  at  the  time  are  listed  as 

contributors  to  a  benefit  Festival  and  Fair  of  the  Benevolent 

Protective  Order  of  Seals,  v/ith  a  membership  primarily  theatrical: 
f)u_     i  /-;  is       '      <)    fD  ,  n     I  fC  . 
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Alhambra,  Bella  Union,  Buckley^  Variety  Theatre,  American. 

The  Metropolitan  had  closed  its  dramatic  season  with  a 
benefit  to  Manager  Bert  on  April  28;  the  Opera  House  was  nov 
referred  to  as  "The  Doomed  Theatre"  and  v/as  soon  to  be  torn  down. 
There  v/as  a  circu3  in  the  city,  however,  and  the  auspicious 
date  of  June  30  saw  the  debut  of  Clarence  Cooke,  3-year-old  son 
of  "Y/eby"  Cooke. 

Finally,  on  June  30  a  new  theatre  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.   This  was  Shiel,s  Opera  House,  located  at  316  Bush  Street, 
between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

This  ne*;/est  witness  in  theatrical  magnificence  had  formerly 
been  called  Congress  Hall.  Under  the  supervision  of  I-r.  Shiel 
the  buildi  g  was  completely  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
//no, 000.  It  was  enlarged  to  seat  IGOoi,  fitted  with  the  latest 
systems  of  illumination  and  ventilation,  and  a  large  stage 
equipped  for  dramatic  use. 

The  building  was  destined  to  have  only  a  few  months' 
existence  under  Shiel;   Thomas  Maguire  was  to  buy  it,  and 
subsequently  the  theatre  was  to  enjoy  five  or  six  titles  in 
succession. 

The'  opening  play  in  the  new  house  was  "The  V/ife"— become 
now  almost  ritualistic  in  flavor.  .-,   LI.  Gray  &.   Co.  were  ■ 
announced  as  lessees,  W.  H.  ^mith  as  business  manager,  H.  G. 
Marsh  as  stage  manager.  In  the  opening  company  were  a  number  of 
excellent  new  stars:   Frank  Roche,  Bella  Pateman,  I'aurice  Pike, 
A.  D.  Billings,  Charles  Sackett,  i/lollie  Haynor.  Prices  were  set 
at  500  to  $1. 
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As  was  the  usual  custom,  the  new  playhouse  was  dedicated 

by  poetic  dissertation*   The  opening  address  was  written  by  T. 

Newcomb,  "  a  member  of  the  local  press,"  and  delivered  "with 

good  voice  and  expression"  by  Charles  Edmonds  of  the  dramatic 

company.  The  first  stanza  follows: 

"Good  friends,  your  presence  lends  a  pleasant  light 
To  this,  our  temple,  on  its  opening  night 5 
V/e  welcome  you  as  lovers  of  that  Art 

hich  claims  the  homage  of  each  actor's  heart, 
Refines  the  tastes,  improves  the  thoughtful  mind, 
And  in  its  lessons  elevates  mankind. ••" 

This  theatre,  only  a  city  block's  distance  from  the 

California,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  a  "hit"  two  weeks  after 

its  opening.  The  play  v/as  "The  New  Magdalen"  by  J.  H.  Le  Roy, 

adapted  from  the  ilkie  Collins  novel.  Miss  Bella  Pateman  was 

A 

particularly  fortunate  in  her  part  and  the  whole  company 

"creditable."  The  drama  played  through  August  2.  On  July  21 

it  was  announced  that  '•  H.  Smith,  manager,  was  leaving  for 

Europe  to  engage  nev;  talent  for  the  house. 

It  should  be  recorded  that,  al/ though  the  newspapers  do 

*     not  credit  him  with  responsibility,  Belasco  is  said  bv  his 

A 

biographers  to  have  directed  the  production  of  this  play.  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  statement,  then  Belasco  was  indeed  a 
precocious  voung  man,  and  his  talents  were  already  well  defined.  . 

Gome  months  later  Belasco  v/a3  engaged  by  Piper's  Opera  House, 
Virginia  City,  where  he  is  said  to  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  Dion  Boucicault.  from  when  Belasco  learned  much 
about  good  theatre 'and  the  appropriation— often  too  free— and 
adaptation  of  dramatic  material. 

Sothern,  meantime,  went  from  "Our  American  Cousin"  to 
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"Brother  Sam"  (a  sequel)  and  "David  Garrick,"  in  nothing 
pleasing  his  critics  as  in  his  original  role.  It  has  been 
fcomaivtieally  stated  that  the  elder  Sothern  suffered  a  deep  6!" 
disappointment  during  his  life-time  because  he  was  never 
permitted  by  an  insatiable  public  to  eijsay  tragic  roles;  his 
son,  E.  H.  So  them,  was  to  find  his  triumph  in  them. 

Upon  Sothern^  departure  from  the  California,  Frank  Mayo 
stepped  in,  playing  his  appropriated  role  "Davy  Crockett." 
I.iayoJs  engagement  was  short,  ending  on  August  9.  The  town  felt 
tov.'ard  him  the  familiarity  of  early  acquaintanceship,  and  the 
repetition  of  his  few  speciality  roles  was  not  always  greeted 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

On  July  28,  with  the  first  appearance  of  Frank  iayo,  there 
was  another  debut  at  the  Alharnbra,  where  a  new  minstrel  troupe 
opened,  starring'  Billy  Gweatman,  Welch,  and  Kice.   This  troupe 
on  A/pyust  11  presented  Kelly  and  Leon's  version  of  "The  New 
Magdalen."  They  followed  later  with  "The  Brigands."  On 
September  8  the  minstrels  were  replaced  by  a  comedy  and  opera 
bouffe  troupe,  catering  always  to  the  ridiculous  an<l'the 
laughable. 


John  McCullough  had  finally  decided  to  branch  out  on  a 
self-starring  tour  in  the  eafet,  in  h> pes  of  returns  comparable 
to  those  rumored  to  be  enjoyed  by  Barrett.  The  new  season  at 
the  California  opened  on  August  11  with  a  new  star  (returned 
after  three  or  four  years),  Charlotte  Thompson,  and  a  new 
leading  man,  Lewis  JJorrison#  Miss  Thompson  made  her  debut  in 
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"Jane  Lyre,"  which,  the  Chronicle  declarecU  was  splendidly 

suited  to  her  "quiet  and  intense  style."   Mirv  Thompson 

followed  in  a  number  of  stock  favorites,  then  on  August  25 

appeared  in  "The  Sea  of  Ice  $  2  beautifully  produced.   The 

company  continued  through  September  13,  when  Hiss  Thompson  was 

replaced  by  Carlotta  Leclercq.   Miss  Leclercq  played  "Pygmalion 

and  lalatea,"  "The  Hew  Magdalen,"  and  so  on,  but  not  until 

"As  You  Like  It"  at  the  end  of  her  engagement  did  she  rouse  the 

critics  to  enthusiasm. 

In  the  meantime  Shiel's  had  concluded  the  season  of  the 

so-called  "Star  Dramatic  Company"  and  offered  Joe  I.urphy  on 

August  13.  i.urphy  played  "Maum  Cre,"  "Help,"  and  other  familiar 

pieees,  then  gave  way  to  a  season  of  intense  sensationalism  and 

hyper-novel  productions!   During  September  this  new  theatre 

offered:   "The  Rising  of  the  Moon,"  a  new  drama  by  Frederick 

Lyster,  which  suffered  from  a  meagre  plot;   "Out  at  Sea,"  a 

gnjeuine  melodrama;   "Little  Katty;  or,^he  Hot  Corn  Girl,"  with 

Laura  Alberta,  child  prodigy;  and  at  length,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  Chronicle  did  not  mince  words  in  a  review  dated  September  18j 

"SHXSL'S  OPERA  HOUSES'.—  Two  interesting  experiments 
are  being  tried  at  this  theater,   ihe  management  is 
trying  how  long  it  takes  to  destroy  all  the  prestige 
Ivtiss  Bella  Patemah  gave  the  houseiji  and  how  long  the 
establishment  can  hold  out  without  any  attractions  to 
offer  the  public,  and  the  stage  manager  is  endeavoring  to 
prove  the  proposition  that  he  can  attend  to  his  business 
and  also  lounge  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  the  ter 
all  night.   The  experiments  may  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  parties  immediatley  concerned,  but  the  public  is 
becoming  somewhat  fatigued  of  them... A  piece  played  in  a 
more  generally  discreditable  manner  we  have  rarely  seen..." 

With  Smith  of  the  Opera  House  in  uurope  and  LicCullough  in 
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the  east,  the  Chronicle  indeed  instituted  itself  as  mentor  to 

VJ.....V- 

the  two  leading  theatres.  The  difficulties  of  a|\ppera  season 
which  opened  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  September  8  with  "II  Poliuto," 
furnished  fuel  for  nore  flame: 

"FOOTLIGHT  FLASHES...  The  operatic  season  had 
gone  through  too  weeks  of  its  existence}  axl  has 
produced  six  works,  each  of  which  would  require  as 
much  preparation  as  it  lias  been  able  to  give  to  all.. 
The  efi'ect  of  this  evil  doing  is  bad  upon  the  soprano 
and  the  chorus,  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  tenor... 

"The  consequence  naturally  is  that  a  season 
commenced  in  hope  and  supported  by  talented  and 
valuable  artistes  is  likely  to  end  in  disappointment 
if  no  alteration  takes  place...  But  if  the  third  week 
be  permitted  to  be  as  much  below  the  second  as  the 
second  has  been  beneath  the  first,  the  increasing 
disappointment  will  tell  upon  the  house  and  affect  the 
manager ' s  pocket ... 

"DR \RVriC  WiITTuaS  are  in  a  little  more  wholesome 
condition,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  constant 
alteration  of  attractions  recommended  for  the  opera. 
In  July,  the  opening  of  Shi els'  Opera  House  and  the 
engagements  of  Llr.  Sothern  and  l.'isc  Pateman  gave  a 
spur  to  theatrical  affairs,  of  which  the  effects  are 
even  now  visible,  ^ut  it  cannot  be  said  that  eith  r 
theater  has  sustained  the  promise  of  that  time,  during 
its  more  recent  carer..." 

Despite  this  rebuke,  the  company  at  Shields  continued  to 
ofier  such  pieces  as  "Twice  Saved;  or,  Bertha  the  Fidget,"  until 
on  September  29,  Fanny  Cathcart  Darrell  appeared  at  this  house 
under  circumstances  described  as  peculi  rly  inauspicious — bad 
scenery,  poor  support j  and  no  evidence  of  particular  ability  by 
the  star  in  her  selected  piece,  "The  Woman  in  Red"!   On 
October  G  Jar.  Darrell  himself  began  to  appear  in  plays  of  his 
own  composition j  and  the  Chronicle  again  approached  the 
enthusiastic. 

\arly  in  October  the  Opera  House  had  been  advertised  as 
Gray's  Opera  House,  instead  of  Shiel's.  Now  in  mid-October 
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kribtTien  change  in  ownership  was  made.     The   sage  comment  of  the 

Chronicle  doubtless  v/ent  urine,  ded  by  the  principal  gentleman 

concerned : 

"On  Saturday  we  take  leave... of  ITr.  Gray's 
management  of  the  house  that  has  but  recently 
been  known  by  his  name.  i;r.  Maguire,  who  is 
stated  to  have  assumed,  at  heavy  cost,  the  double 
responsibility  of  this  place  and  the  Alhambra,  is 
undoubtedly  equal  to  any  enterprise.   Yet  .even  he 
will  have  cause  to  remember  the  old  adage: 
'He  that  doth  two  houses  keep 
Liust  stay  awake  while  others  sleep.  *•'  (October  17) 

But  Maguire  had  fallen  into  better  times.  His  minstrels 
had  been  profitable,  and  their  success  gave  this  buoyant  "Napoleon 
of  Managers"  courage  to  expand.   On  September  8,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  Alhambra  minstrels  had  been  displaced  by  an  opera  bouffe  toupe. 
This  company  numbered  among  its  players  such  well  known  players  as: 
Susan  Galton,  Jennie  Lee,  Blanche  Ellerman,  Messrs.  Alfred  Kelleher, 
J.  P.  Burnett,  James  Arnold,  and  John  Ilowson.  How,  following  the 
success  of  this  comic-opera  toupe,  Iiaguire  had  reason  to  keep  two 
houses  going,  with  two  fine  companies  at  his  disposal. 

On  October  20  the  Opera  Bouffe  Troupe  moved  across  the 
street  (so  closely  were  these  theatres  grouped  at  the  time)  to  the 
Opera  House— -now  Maguire's,  opening  in  "The  Doctor  of  Alcantara" 
at  the  new  stand.   The  California  Minstrels,  with  Billy  Sweatnam, 
V/'elch  and  Mice,  Billy  Manning,  Little  Mac,  J.  G.  Russell,  and  M, 
F.Baker,  opened  at  the  Alhambra  on  the  same  night. 

The  Gal  ton-Lee  Opera  Bouffe  Troupe  enjoyed  a  fine  (and 
popular  season  at  the  new  theatre.  Offering  such  pieces  as  uThe 
Prima  Donna  of  a  Might,"  "La  Perichole,"  "Barbe  Bleue,"  and  "The 
Grand  Duchess,"  the  pretty  stars  were  able  to  inspire  even  known 
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operettas  with  charm,   and  continued  popular  throughout  the  year. 

-c-  -  -  -  - 

At  the  California  the  season  progressed  well)  if  not 
excitingly.  May  Howard  returned  on  October  13  for  a  starring 
engagement  particularly  distinguished  by  a  succession  of 
beautiful  gowns  which  the  beautif  1  May  took  pains  to  display. 
After  a  week)  she  was  replaced  by  Shiel  Barry  in  "Esker  Dhu;  or, 
The  Gray  Lady"  and  other  new  dramas,  rone  of  which  was  c  nsidered 
to  show  him  to  any  great  advantage.  Barry  had  been  accompanied 
to  California  by  Charles  Gayler,  author  of  "Esker  Dhu"  and 
several  succeeding  plays  in  which  Ib-xrry   starred.  The  Chronicle  *s 
almost  spiteful  criticisms  of  the  dramas >— probably  only  second 
rate  at  best,  it  is  to  be  admitted— aroused  a  considerable  amount 
of  feeling.   On  November  10  Barry  decided  to  give  local 
playwrights  a  chance,  appearing;  in  the  world  premiere  of  "The 
Foster  Brothers"  by  T.  L.  Johns,  editor  to?  the  Figaro .  The 
play  was  forgotten  after  one  night. 

Several  other  new  plays  followed,  including:   "Long 
Branch"  by  Ryan  and  Mestayer,  played  at  the  California  on  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit  for  Mestayer,  the  theatre's  villain;  and 
"Cuba;   or,  Our  Flag,"  by  A.  C.  Gunter — which  enjoyed  only  one 
night.  On  December  8  the  theatre  returned  to  surer  vehicles, 
offering  "The  "eneva  Cross"  for  two  weeks  to  fill  in  before  the 
holiday  pr  oduc t  i on • 

A  brief  and  little-publicized  theatrical  event  should  be 
recorded  for  the  month  of  November.   This  was  the  opening  of 
Piatt's  Hall  on  November  3  for  dramatic  productions  by  certain 
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players  already  engaged  for  Shiel's  Opera  House  before  its  change 

of  hands:   James  A.  Heme,  Alice  Vane,  Fay  Templeton.  This 

excellent  trio  with  Mr  support  offered  "Hip  Van  Winkle."  Later 

they  of f< red  "Lighthouse  ^liffs,"  sensation  drama,  with  Fay 

Templeton  contributing  as  a  divertisenent  her  speciality 

imitation  of  Parepa-Bosa.   xhe  season  closed,  mournfully  bat 

inevitably,  on  November  22. 

With  the  Christmas  season  the  city  waxed  gayer.  On 

December  22  the  Siegrist  and  Zanfretta  Troupe  of  acrobats  was 

added  to  the  California  3iinstrels  at  the  Alhambra,  where  Klla 

Y'esner  was  already  being  featured.  On  the  next  night  the 

Italian  Opera  Troupe,  which  liad  b  en  playing  spasmodically  all 

fall,  offered  "I  Lombardi"  at  the  California  in  honor  of  the 

visiting  Duke  of  "?cnoa  and  Italian  o  ficers.  On  December  25  the 

California  produced  the  spectacle  "The  Naiad  Cueen,"  which  received 

tempered  praise  from  the  Chronicle : 

"The  gorgeous  spectacular  play  ox"  The  Naiad 
•;ncon  is  drawing  immense  houses,  and  promises  to 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  run.   Certain 
modifications  of  the  ballet  dresses,  however, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  interest  of  modesty." 

The  last  touch  of  the  year  was  the  Alhambra *s  production 

of  a  burlesque  entitled  "The  Made  Queen"  J 
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The   Sobering   Seventies 

THE  YKATi  1874  ' 

The  great  event  of  1874  in  San  Francisco's  theatres  was 
the  arrival  of  the  great  playwright  and  actor,  Dion  Boucicault, 
to  fill  an  engagement  at  the  California.   After  Boucicault's 
first  appearance  on  January  19,  the  Chronicle  described  him  as 
"  a  nan  rather  below  the  midule  height >  of  small  though  compact 
build,  with  bright  eyes,  quick,  nervous  speech,  and  bald  head," 

Boucicault,  at  this  time  in  his  early  fifties,  was  an 
Irishman;  he  had  first  come  to  America  in  1853,  again  in  1872, 
for  long  sojourns.   His  r££rj-'t  plays/  at  least  -£f$6  in  all)  had 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  drama  of  his  day,  and,  as  we 
have  noted,  had  again  and  again  bern  produced  in  San  Francisco, 
with  and  without  his  consent.  Boucicault  was  an  inveterately 
greedy  author  and  is  said  to  have  helped  himself  liberally  to 
the  work  and  suggestive  plot-material  of  innumerable  greater 
and  lesser  writers. 

boucicault  made  his  debut  in  California,  literally,  in 
his  dual  capacity  as  author  and  actor:  his  first  program 
included  "Kerry "--already  known  in  the  city— and  a  new  piece 
especially  written  for  the  occasion,  "Boucicault  in  California." 
The  Chronicle  credits  the  distinguished  and  perhaps  notorious 
gentleman  with  "a  masterly  piece  of  character- acting"  in  the 
first:  criticizes  the  second  as  in  "questionable  good  taste." 

Boucicault  followed  his  first  appearance  with  a 
succession  of  other  personations  in  his  own  plays,  concluding 
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his  brief  engagement  on  February  2.  He  left  San  Francisco, 
bound  for  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City. 

During  January  the  Kinstrele  continued  unabated.  At 
the  Opera  House  3usaJ>  Galton  had  talcen  a  brief  vacation,  but 
returned  on  February  2  for  renewed  successes.  In  a  revKJft/ of 
Jan^ury  25  the  Chronicle  Reporter  summarized  Miss  Galton' s 
career :   The  lady  had  made  her  deout  in  Lond  -n  in  1864  at  the 
age  of  16.   doming  to  Hew  York  in  1868,  she  had  married 
Alfred  Kelleher  two  years  later.   At  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  Miss  Galton  was  under  a  one-year  contract  to  Tom 
Maguire,  together  with  Jennie  Lee.   Both  stars  having  comedy 
troupes  in  their  trains,  these  were  combined  as  the  Galton- Lee 
Company.   The  reviewer  states  that  during  the  period  of  their 
first  appearance,  September  8  to  December  28,  the  troupe  had 
performed  12  operas  and  operettas. 

In  January  a  further  event  of  importance  was  the  opening 
of  the  Palace  Amphitheatre,  constructed  by  John  Wilson  as  a 
permanent  home  for  circus  and  spectacle  entertainment.  This 
building  was  located  at  Mission  and  Montgomery  Streets  at  some 
distance  from  the  regular  theatrical  center.  It  boasted  the 
usual  type  of  auditorium,  with  "roomy  oak  chairs,  upholstered 
in  red  morocco,"  and  boxes  for  the  affluent.  The  arena  was 
forty  feet  square,  and  in  connection  were  "magnificently 
appointed  show  stables"  which  housed  the  equestrian  performers. 
The  director  of  the  latter  department  was  the  famous  Gmar 
Kings ley. 

This  theatre  opened  on  Janaury  28  with  a  variety-circus 
bill  at  prices  of  50£  to  $1.50. 
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At  the  California,  at  the  conclusion  of  Boucitfault's 
engagement,  Kate  Rodgers,  tragedienne,  appeared  in  popular 
tragedy.   Her  only  real  success  during  her  two  weeks' 
performances  was  in  "Leah,  the  Forsaken."   The  last  of  February 
was  given  over  to  changes  of  one  kind  and  another. 

On  February  15  the  minstrels  played  a  last  night  at  the 
Alhambra,  which  as  then  closed  for  remodeling.  On  February 
23  the  Galton-Lee  Troupe  went  on  tour  for  a  week.   On  February 
16 > KcCullough  returned,  bringing  with  him  "Spartacus,  the 
Gladiator,"  which  play  he  had  purchased  from  Edwin  Forrest's 
executors.  After  a  week  of  this  play,  LicCullough  appeared  in  a 
nightly  changing  succession  of  his  favorite  tragedies,  closing   , 
on  iiarch  7  and  leaving  immediately  for  at.  Louis,  whef&he  had 
made  an  engagement. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  of  some  significance  to  note  a 
story  in  the  Chronicle  of  February  18  which  relates  that  Harj y 
Courtaine  had  gone  to  San  Jose  to  appear  at  the  Opera  House  on 
an  important  occasion.   He  had  turned  up  so  drunk  that  he  forgot 
oi*  ignored  all  lines  in  the  rehearsed  farce,  disgracing 
himself  and  horrifying  his  audience  by  foul  and  obscene 
interpolations • 

Earlv  in  I  arch  the  Galton-Lee  company  joined  the  minstrels 
who  had  moved  into  the  Opera  House  on  February  23.  The  new 
repertoire  included  "Cox  and  Box"  by  Arthur  Sullivan  and  "Too 
Many  Cooks;   or,  the  Hose  of  St.  Flour"  by  Offenbach. 

On  Larch  10  at  the  California  the  "ravishing"  Adelaide 
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Neilson  opened  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."   Hers  was  an  "unqualified 
success."   Miss  Neilson  was  an  emotional  and  very  moving 
actress,  who  always  insisted  that  she  wept  real  tears  whenever 
she  played  lachrymose  parts.   She  followed  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "The  Hunchback,"  completing  her 
brief  engagement  on  March  30.   After  the  second  we  k  the 
Chronicle ,  always  interested  in  statistics,  announced  that  the 
receipts  for  Kiss  Neilson 's  first  two  weeks  exceeded  by  01,440 
the  receipts  of  either  Sothern  or  Boucicault  for  two  weeks1 s 
playing;  that  the  average  take  nightly  was  $1,707.   Miss 
Neilson  received  *500  for  each  performance  during  the  first  two 
weeks;  was  to  receive  half  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  one-weei 
extension. 

Several  events  of  interest  should  be  recorded  for  the 
month  of  March.   In  the  first  place,  on  i  arch  19  it  was 
published  that  Fred  Lyster  had  written  a  drama  entitled  "Luck; 
or,  California  in  1858,"  which  was  soon  to  be  produced  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia.   The  play  was  founded  on  a 
3ret  Harte  poem,  according  to  the  reporter. 

On  March  23,  the  night  following  the  closing  of  a  rival 
circus,  Dockrill  and  ICenebel's  Parisian  Circus  opened  at  the 
Palace  Amphitheatre. 

On  March  25  Josh  Billings  lectured  on  "Buty  and  the  Beast" 
at  Piatt's  Hall* 

On  March  31  a  farewell  benefit  was  offered  to  J.  C. 
Williamson,  low  comedy  nan  at  the  Calif omia.  On  the  occasion 
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a  new  and  original  drama  written  especially  for  Williamson  and 
his  wife,  Maggie  Moore,  was  offered:   "Struck  Oil;  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman"  by  A.  Halgam.   This  play  was  to  regain 
in  the  w'illiamsons •  repertoire  for  many  years  to  bring  them 
much  gold.   The  couple  were  leaving  for  Australia ^ 


April  opened  v;ith  another  battle  of  managers.   klaguire, 
at  the  Opera  House,  had  stolen  a  march  on  the  California  by 
engaging  the  Lingard  Combination  (Wm.  and  Alice)  to  open  on 
April  4.   -"-his  excellent  compnay  offered  as  its  first  play  "La 
Tentation"  by  Feuillct.   Two  days  later  the  California  offered 
"Led  Astray,"  a  translation  of  "La  Tentation"  by  Boucica^Dut. 
The  Opera  House  drew  better  crowds. 

The  Opera  House  offered  James  Norris  of  McVicker ' s  Theatre, 
Chicago,  on  April  7.   On  the  13th  the  California  stole  a  march 
with  w.  3,  Gilbert's  "The  tacked  World."   In  this  charming 
production,  at  first  rather  rought  but  later  pftojlshed,  the 
Kisses  'ilton  and  3ophie  Edwin  were  featured.   Both  were  local 
girls— liss  Wilton  having  received  her  training  in  amateur 
plays  in  the  city. 

On  April  16  the  Opera  House  countered  with  "Charity"  by 
\7.  S.  Gilbert,  giving  an  excellent  production. 

On  April  20  John  T.  Raymond  was  featured  in  "Hip  Van 
Winkle | "  Joseph  Jefferson's  version. 

On  April  22  the  California  astonished  the  public—and 
Mark  Twain — by  offering  a  locally  adapted  version  of  "The  Gilded 
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Age."   The  dramatization  had  been  prepared  by  Gilbert  S. 
Densmore,  a  newspaper  many4  John  T.  Raymond  played  Colonel 
1  ulberry  Sellers.   On  May  14  the  newspapers  carried  a  note  of 
Hark  Twain's  warning  rrotest  against  infringement  on  his  copyright* 


novel.  Acc-e>'QS33g  to  ■.  uinn  m^s^^^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^g^^m^ 
^^s^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^f  ~1"ie  matter  was  eventually 
settled  by  Densrrure's  forfeiture  of  all  rights  in  the  play ^Tn. 
nark  Twain  rewrote  the  drama,  ana  the  revised  play,  offered  in 
New  York  on  September  16,  1874,  ran  for  119  nights  at  the  Park 
'-theatre. 

On  April  27  the  Opera  House  offered  Daly's  "Alixe"  with 
Alice  Dunning  Lingard  in  the  title  role. 

On  May  4  the  Alhambra  Theatre  was  reopened.   It  had  been 
remodelled  to  hold  1500  people,  redecorated,  and  was  now 
re-christened  Liaguire's  New  Theatre.   The  Lingards,  who  were 
sure-fire  in  the  city  in  air:  case,  made  the  opening  auspicious 
with  their  presentation  of  "Creatures  of  Impulse"  by  Gilbert. 
M   The  Opera  House,  was/uin  its  turn,  closed  for  repairs.  It  was 
reopened  on  Lay  11  by  the  California  Minstrels  and  the  Carlo 
family. 

The  Lingards  continued  to  play,  with  a  brief  interval  for 
rest,  until  Lay  31,  when,  according  to  the  reviewers,  California 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  their  departure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  California  again  turned  from  heavy 
drama  to  lighter  productions,  faharles  Pope,  former  visitant  as 
auxiliary  leading  man  and  now  manager  of  a  St.  Louis  theatre, 
played  a  starring  engagement  from  Liay  4  to  16,  malting  his  one 
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particular  success  in  "Belphagor  the  Mountebank."   On  Hay  13 
the  Aimtle  Opera  Bouffe  '.Croupe  opened,  at  the  California.  Again 
the  management  of  the  dominating  house  followed  Maguire's  lead. 

I  me.  Aimee  was  very  popular  and  opera  bouffe  exceedingly 
so.  old  and  new  pieces  were  intermingled :  "La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angtoj"  "Les  Cents  Vierges,"  "Le  Petit  Faust,"— the  season 
stretching  on  until  June  27. 

A  year  before,  on  July  1,  the  reviewers  had  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  fine  thriving  state  of  the  stage  in  the  city. 
The  same  date  in  1874  found  a  let-dorm,  a  falling-off ,  which  put 
managers  on  edge.  Definitely  now,  the .public  demanded  new 
entertainment  at  short  intervals;  the  great  and  near- great  came, 
played,  and  hoped— San  Francisco  was  known  as  an  exceedingly 
tough  town  to  play  in. 

I'aguire  had  followed  the  Lingards  with  what  should  have 
been  a  certain  money-maker— an  engagement  of  the  great  Charles 
Fechter.   But  after  a  splendid  opening  in  "Ruy  Bias"— Fechter 
gave  a  performance  "as  complete  and  finished  as  a  Velasquez 
picture"— and  a  huge  crowd  to  see  his  famous  Hamlet,  the  great 
man  appeared  in  "Love's  Penance,"  described  by  one  critic  as 
anadulterous  drama."   The  Chronicle  critic  stated  baldly  that 
"an  artist  of  Mr.  Fechter 8s  eminence  ought  not  to  produce  such 
"trash."   The  engagement  ended  ingloriously,  the  same  writer 
summing  it  up  as  follows: 

"As  it  was,  his  second  and  fourth  week  were 
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umuistakaole  failure-,  his  lirst  and  third  only 
tolerably  good,  nnd  his  entire  season  a  monument 
of  ill-advised  action  and  total  opposition  to 
public  tast." 

Mew  York  had  just  closed  a  financially  unsuccessful 
season.   Lore  and  more,  New  York  theatres  were  attempting  to 
present  popular  plays  for  lengthy  runs,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  hasty  rehearsal  of  new  pieces.  More  and  more,  the  city  was 
turning  toward  modern  favorite  playwrights,  forswearing  classics. 
In  San  Francisco  Fechter  was  criticized  for  not  producing  his 
famous  Shakespearean  specialties.  Visiting  stars  must  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  determine  just  what  to  set  before  a  public 
constantly  described  as  "fickle." 

For  comparative  purposes,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
statistics  of  the  1873-4  season  in  New  York.  The  Chronicle  of 
July  5  offers  the  following  figures*   During  the  season  there 
were  1,  842  dramatic  performances.  A  total  of  128  plays  was 
produced:  41 -dramas,  32  tragedies,  31  comedies,  9  society  plays, 
6  burlesques,  3  spectacles,  2  pantomimes,  and  2  comedy-dramas. 
The  7  -^oucicault  plays  received  248  performances;  14  Shakespearean 
plays  99  performances;  3  Geo.  Fawcett  Howe  plays,  93  performances; 
3  V/ilkie  Collins  plays,  152  performances;  2  W.  S.  Gilbert  plays, 
63  performances;  standard  English  comedies  (like  "The  School 
for  Scandal " ) ,  59  p  erf ormanc  e  s . 


During  the  early  summer  a  number  of  significant  local 
events  were  recorded.   On  May  1,  at  a  benefit  for  Morrison  at 
the  California,  a  new  play  by  a  local  woman,  Celia  Logan,  was 
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produced  with  success}  it'  was  entitled,  simply,  "Rose." 

(The  day  of  lengthy  titles  with  alternates  was  now  passed  or  . 

swiftly  passing.) 

The  Fabbri  Opera  Troupe  continued  to  give  occasional 
operas  at  Piatt's  Hall  or  one  of  the  larger  theatres. 

Stephen  lias sett  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  Kay,  offered 
a  farewell  concert  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall  on  June  17, 
announcing  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from  public  life. 

A  group  of  amateurs  produced  the  oratorio  "Samson"  at 
Piatt's  Hall  on  June  4,  Mme.  Bishop  perf/rjqming  as  guest  artist. 
(After  the  concert  a  group  serenaded  Charles  Fechter,  ju3t 
arrived  in  the  city,  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. ) 

In  June  the  minstrels  went  on  tour  for  a  fortnight  or 
more,  leaving  the  Luque  Spanish  Dramatic  Troupe  to  give  variety 
performances  in  the  Opera  House  for  the  period. 

On  July  2  a  complimentary  benefit  was  offered  to  rme. 
Marie  Duret  at  the  Opera  House.  On  the  occasion  Line.  Bishop, 
Harry  Courtaine,  etc.,  volunteered.   The  main  attraction  of 
the  evening  was  a  new  play  by  G.  B.  Uensmore — "The  Coming 
Woman;  or,  the  Crusaders"— adapted,  with  localisms,  after  a 
model  obtained  in  the  east.   The  piece  caricatured  the  Super- 
■ Woman,  showed  females  filling  masculine  positions,  and  wearing 
bloomers  as  a  demonstration  of  enlightened  independence.1 


During  July  the  theatres  again  moved  briskly  into  full 
swing.   On  June  29  So them  returned  for  a  repeat  engagement 
at  the  California.  On  July  3  the  minstrels  came  back  to  the 
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Opera  House,  opening  with  two  new  local  sketches!   "Local 
Option;  or,  the  Oakland  Crusaders"  and  "The  Oakland  ghost." 
To  local  comedians  the  city  across  the  bay  seems  to  have  become 
the  stock  example  of  suburbanism  and  humor.      On  July  6  the 
minstrels  were  joined  by  Cotton  and  Arlington,  and  began  to 
draw  their  normal  full  houses. 

On  July  7  the  lioyal  Marionettes  opened  at  Piatt's  Hall 
in  a  program  including:  "Christy  Minstrels ,"  "Italian 
Fantoccini,"  and  "Little  lied  Riding  Hood." 

On  July  11  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis,  a  rather  obscure  newsomer 
at  the  time,  opened  in  "School,"  following  in  other  modern 
pieces.   She  served  merely  as  a  filler  for  a  we^ck,  later 
appearing  at  Maguire's  New  Theatre,  but  without  any  particular 
success.   She  was  considered  to  be  too  close  a  copy  of  Miss 
Neil son. 

On  July  12  Bui slay,  aeronaut,  went  up  in  a  balloon  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  a  bag- full  of  gas  would  take  him. 
At  midnight  he  was  sighted  heading  over  Sacramento.  Bui slay 
survived  this  feat,  but  several  years  later  died  of  an 
accident  while  performing  a  daring  stunt. 

On  July  28  Montgomery  Queen's  Circus  opened  at  Mission 
and  7th,  receiving  wide  and  free  advertising  by  a  misadventure 
on  the  opening  night.  A  group  of  young  rowdies,  aged  from  17 
to  20  years,  had  tried  to  "crash  the  gate,"  had  been  routed  by 
a  circus  attendant,  and  had  in  reprisal  pelted  the  lot  with 
cobblestones,  one  of  which  killed  the  attendant. 

Topping  all  of  this  activity,  on  July  20  Lotta  o  ened 
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at  the  California.  A  great  deal  was  made  of  this  return  of 
"Little  Lotta"-— not  so  young,  but  as  little  and  sprightly  as 
ev  r.  The  Chronicle  reporter a  no  respector  of  halos,  attacked 

the  star  constantly  on  the  score  of  the  "idiotic  pieces"  she 

still  retained  jealously  in  her  repertoire.  Lotta  had  always 

known  her  limitations,  knew. a  flattering  part  when  she  saw  one, 

and  cheerfully  disregarded  such  gratuitous  advice  as  that  of 

the  3an  Francisco  reporter,  ^he  died  with  some  millions  of 

dol  ars  to  her  credit.  xo  quote  from  the  Chronicle  of  August  2 

"The  play  of  The  Little  Detective  is  utterly 
trashy,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  since  the  public 
were  particularly  anxious  about  those  worn-out 
entertainments  called,  respectively,  The  Pet  of  the 
Petticoats  and  Good- for- Nothing .  Up  to  this  ire  sent  tine, 
the  favorite,  Lotta,  Las  done  nothing  worthy  of  her 
evident  power. • .Lotta,  as  a  grown-up  juvenile  prodigy , 
has  been  quite  sufficiently  seen  since  her  arrival. 

"LOTTA  AS  AH  A.CTKE  3," 

e  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  1"  nday.... 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell  what  the  literary 
merits  of  the  new  piece  may  be,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  there  is  no  reason,  from  what  is  known  of 
it,  for  the  young  lady  to  wriggle  like  a  minstrel  in  a 
'Walk  Round,'  to  brush  her  hair  with  a  blacking  brush, 
to  introduce  an  Irish  song,  or  a  banjo  solo.   Singing, 
especially,  she  should  eschew,  having,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  scarcely  any  voice  left,  and  apparently  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  art.   If  we  are  to  have  (pay 
introduced  business.. .it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
confined  to  dancing,  in  which  art  Mies  Lotta  decidedly 
pleases  her  spectators..." 

The  new  piece  which  Lotta  played  here  for  the  first  time 

wa3  "Zip;  or,  Point  Lynde  Light."  The  critic  continued  to  be 

caustic:   "although!,  in  many  respects  a  vulgar  and  worthless 

drama,  is  at  least  so  far  superior  to  its  predecessors  as  to 

present  some  tiling  like  a  plot  and  to  give  some  little  opportunity 

for  the  talents  of  the  actors.. .Lotta.. .gives  proof  of  previously  '■ 
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unsuspected  power."  (But  on  August  12,  in  "The  Ticket- of-Leave 
Man,"  Lotta  had  "no  slightest  idea  of  the  charact  r" J) 

This  piece,  "Zip,"   was  to  be  the  inspiration  for  a 
permanent  landmark  in  the  city. 


On  Lola's  opening  night  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis  had  appeared 

at  Maguire's  Hew  Theatre.  On  July  25,  supported  by  Charles 

Wheatleigh,  she  had  played  in  "Notre  Dames2  which  received  a 

fine  notice  in  the  Chronicle  of  August  2: 

"Notre  Dame  has  proved  entirely  to  the  tast  of 
Laguire's  audiences,  who  have  attended  the  theater  in 
largely  increasing  numbers.  The  most  surprising  thing 
is  that  the  public  have  waited  so  long  to  patronize 
an  unsurpassed  company,  which  is,  by  the  way,  to  be 
now  still  further  strengthened  by  tile  accession  of  Mr. 
Buckley." 

This  fine  company  followed  in  "Arrah-na-Pogue"  and  later 
moved  temporarily  into  the  Opera  House ,  with  Joe  l.lurphy  starring 
in  "Maum  Cre "  and  "Help . " 

On  August  10,  as  the  dramatic  company  moved  to  the  Opera 
House  for  a  week,  the  New  Theatre  housed  an  imported  New  York 
troupe,  Langrishe  and  Glenn *s  "Black  Crook"  company.  At  the 
opening,  despite  Lotta  at  the  California  as  a  considerable 
counter-attraction,  the  Tew  Theatre  packed  in  1300  people  in;  a 
house  built  to  hold  1500.   ihe  public  still  liked  flesh- tights 
and  beautiful  ladies. 

In  mid-August  there  was  another  general  shift.  Lotta 
having  closed  at  the  California,  a  new  comedy  and  variety  troupe 
moved  in.  "■'■his  was  a  company  known  as  the  Voices  Family  and  was 
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In   Winter's   Life    of   D'-iyjd.  Bo"1,  naco    is   found    the 

ernent    that,    on   approximately   September   14,    Maguire   employed 

hi  s 
sco   to   serve    'is/assistant    stage   man.nger>    prompter,    hack 

wright,    messenger-boy   and    secretary     at   his  Nov/  Theatre. 

connection   •  as   maintained  for    about    four  months. 


'  i.r  T3  -r.     . 
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composed  of  Jessie,  Victoria,  Rosina,  Fred,  and  Fawdon  Voices. 
Their  first  bill  included  "The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen,"  and  the 
bright  light  comedy  crowded  the  the at  e  all  week,  eventually 
perhaps  contributing  to  the-  languishing  fortunes  of  the  "Black 
Crook"  company,  which  played  only  two  weeks  to  diminishing 
returns • 

On  August  17  the  dramatic  company  withdrew  for  two  we  ks 
of  touring,  and  Billy  Hmerson's  Minstrels  moved  into  the  Opera 
House,  being  greeted  by  a  crowded  house. 

On  August  31,  with  the  Vokes  Family  still  enjoying  good 
business  at  the  California  and  the  Minstrels  doing  well  at  the 
Opera  House,  with  a  newly  opened  Hechanies  *A  Fair  att  acting  a 
large|  proportion  of  the  amusement-minded  public ,  a  new 
dramatic  season  was  opened  at  the  Hew  Theatre,  with  tjfames  HerneV 
starring  in  "Divorce."   It  is  not  surprising  that  there  were 
"thin  houses."  Maguire  had  been  ill  and  was  unable  to  give 
personal  attention  to  both  his  enterprises.  Cn  September  2 
one  of  the  members  of  the  company,  Vary  Veils,  departed  suddenly 
for  the  east  without  warning,  and  following  this  "grave 
dereliction  of  duty"  on  her  part  the  house  was  closed  for  several 
days.   On  September  2   the  Gourlay  Family,  acrobats,  opened 
in  a  variety  performance  for  a  week.'*" 

At  the  California  several  already  known  stars  were  returns! 
for  engagements  during  the  fall:  Mrs.  Henrietta  Chanfrau,  with 
a  series  of  new  plays,  opened  on  September  7;  Frank  Mayo  returned 
on  October  5  in  "Davy  Crockett"  and  "The  Streets  of  Hew  York," 
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drawing  capacity  houses,  but  lost  much  of  hie  patronage  when  e 
tried  other  characterizations  in  which  he  was  less  famous. 

Ivlaguire,  at  the  New  Theatre ,  offered  Mile.  Marie  Zoe, 
danseuse  and  actress,  in  "The  French  Spy,"  "The  T7izard  Skiff 5 
or,  the  Greek  Corsair,"  "Nita;   or  "toman1 s  Inconstancy,"  and 
"The  V'ept  of  the  17ichton-\rish,"  none  of  which  rated  very  high 
with  local  critics  or  audiences. 

On  October  12  James  Heme  and  little  Fay  Templeton  returned 
to 'the  New  Theatre.  Heme,  as  stage  manager,  began  to  make  his 
first  ventures  into  the  field  of  authorship,   Maring  the  period 
of  his  employment  by  2-iaguire  at  this  house,  he  made  several 
adaptations  of  known  classics,  including  one  of  "Rip  Van  '"inkle," 
in  which  David  Belasco  is  said  to  have  plaved  a  dwarf/  Belasco 
v& 0" -<wiploti.r{?d  Vf  Ilerne $&$=$m   assistant,  thus  com^encin^  an 
association  which  was  to  become  famous. 

During  this  season  at  the  New  Theatre,  among  the  members 
of  an  excellent  company  were  :  Blanche  Walton,  Thomas  Vihifien, 
Alice  Vane,  Lliss  iydney  Cowell,  Fay  Templeton,  J.  0.  Barrow, 
and  J.  V/ilkes.   The  troupe  deserved  better  audiences  than  it 
drew.   A  noteworthy  play  which  ran  from  October  26  through 
November  2  v/as  "Alphonse,"  and  adaptation  by  Celia  Lo.:an, 
local  playwright.   Cn  the  3rd  Adele  Leighton  v/as  presented, 
made  a  disastrous  failure.  After  several  days  in  which  the 
house  was  dark,  Ilerne  reopened  on  November  11  in  his  own 
adaptation  of  "Charles  O'lalley." 

On  November  16  Annette  Ince  and  Ella  Kemble  opened  at  the 
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New  Theatre  in  "The  Sphinx,"  which  ran  until  November  26.   On 

the  latter  date  another  of  Heme's  earliest  effor  s,l,kn  adaptation 

V- 
of  "Oliver  Twist,"  v;as  prod  ced.   On  December  3  the  theatre 

again  closed,  after  an  unfortunate  season.  Late  in  December  a 

spectacle  play  starring  Ada  Hope  brought  a  new  turn  of  public 

favor  to  the  theatre. 

In  November  an  old-timer,  Agnes  Booth,  came  to  Jan 

Francisco  to  appear  at  the  California.  Mrs.  Booth,  who  has  been 

credited  with  being,  the  finest  leading  lady  in  the  country  at  her 

best,  was  not  of  starring  material  ^ft  San  Francisco  liked. 

Said  the  Chronicle  of  November  S: 

"Mrs-  Booth,  who  is  quite  an  old  favorite 
here,  has  made  the  mistake  of  overestimating  her 
powers,  and  has  appeared  in  a  round  of  characters 
which  courtesy  itself  cannot  excuse  fier  for 
choosing." 
J.  3.  Booth,  who  had  accompanied  his  wife  to  California, 

made  one  appearance  only.   The  occasion  was  her  benefit  on 

November  12,  for  which  Booth  played  "King  John." 

On  November  16  VJ.  J.  Florence  opened  at  the  California 

in  "Dombey  and  Son"  and  other  favorite  character  pieces.  On 

November  30  his  "No  Thoroughfare  "  was  witnessed  by   the  visiting 

King  Kalakaua  of  Hawaii.   In  "Eileen  Oge"  Florence  came  in  for 

his  share  of  harsh  words  from  the  Chronicle :     >.,_,  ,.)\, 

"There  may,  of  course/  be  Irishmen  who 
speak  with  Mr.  Florence's/lisp,  sing  out  of 
tune  a:;  he  does,  and  generally  comport 
themselves  after  his  fashion.   They  are, 
however,  not  easily  found  by  the  traveler  and 
not  often  reproduced  for  the  stage..." 

On  December  14  John  IicCullough  returned  for  another 
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series  of  classics.   His  "best  production  was  a  magnificent 
offering  of  "Hamlet"  on  December  28,  .which  played  out  the  year. 

v/ith  Ada  Hope  reviving  the  New  Theatre  prospects, 
Charley  Hhoades  newly  featured  with  the  minstrels  at  the  Opera 
House  and  the  Royal  Italian  Circus  playing  at  the  ralace 
Amphitheatre,  the  holidays  were  gay  and  prosperous. 
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The       Sobering       Seventies 

THF,  YEAR  1875 

I,,  ■-!■■■■  Ill        — '  ^ 

In  1375  Bishop's  Directory  lists  the  following  theatres 

in  San  Francisco t 

Bella  Union,  Kearny  nr.  Washington 
California,  Bush  bet.  Kearny  and  Aipont 
Chinese  Theatre  (new) ,623^  Jackson 
Chinese  Theatre  (Royal),  626  Jackson 
City  Gardens,  Folsom  bet. 12th  and  13th 
German  Theatre  (California),  Bush  bet.  Keany 

and  ^upont 
Germania  Garden,  Brie  nr.  Mission 
Grand  Opera  House,  Mission  nr.  3rd  (unfinished) 
Maguire*s  Mevj  Theatre,  bs Bush  bet.  Kearny  and 

Montgomery 

1'amire's  Ooera  House,  316  Bush 

Mechanics 'Pavilion,  HE  cor.  Hiss ion  and  8th 

v/ilson»s  Amphitheatre,  SW  cor.  Mission  and  Hew 

Montgomery 
VJoodward's  Garden,  2J  s  Howard  bet.  13  and  14th 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  during  the  middle 

Seventies  the.. amusement  center  of  the  city  had  made  a  definite 

shift  to  the  south. 

The  original  little  town,  centering  in  the  Plaze^,  with 
the  theatres  closely  clustering  about  the  Montgomery-Washington 
street  corner  as  the  city  developed,  had  by  1875  spread  out  to 
the  south,  west  and  east.   The  bay  had  been  filled  in  for  many 
blocks  east  of  Montgomery  Street;  new  streets  had  been  laid 
out,  Market  and  Mission  Streets  being  pointed  down  through  O^L^ 
irregular  blocks  and  marking  a  clear  path  to  the  bay-ferry 
terminal  from  Twin  Peaks. 

The  building  of  the  California  Theatre  on  Bush  3tre< t 
had  heralded  a  new  development  in  theatrical  properties.  In 
1875  the  three  main  theatres,  the  California  (and  of  course 
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Pacific  Hall,    .sheltered  in  the    same  structure),  and  Maguire's 
New  Theatre  and  Opera  House,   stood  within  an  area  of  little 
more  than  a  city  block. 

There  was  another-,  rather  rash,  movement  at  this 
time  toward  Mission  Street.     Here  Wilson  had  erected  his  Amphitheatre: 
here  a  Grand  Onera  House  v/as  in  the  course  of  construction;     hut 
while  the  theatrical  center  was  again  to  move  south,  it  v/as  also 

i 

to  shift  westward,  and  never  did  it  spread  below  Market  permanently. 

There  had  always  been,   of  course,  an  auxiliary 

amusement  fringe  to  the  west  and  south  of   town.     Among  famous 

suburban  establishments  weres  the  Cliff  House,   miles  to  the  west 

on  the  ocean  side  of  the  peninsula;  Hayes  Park  Pavilion,   corner 

Laguna  and  Hayes;  The  Willows,  Valencia  near  Mission  Dolores; 

the  Odeum  Garden,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Dolores  and  15th; 

San  Francisco  Recreation  Grounds,  at  Folsom  and  25th.     None  of 

these  resort3  survived  until  1875;   their  former  clientele  patronized 

the  City  Gardens,  the   Germania  Garden,  aid.  the  Mechanic s  Pavilion, 

as  well  as  the  famous  and  beloved  Woodward's  Garden.     This  last 

establishment  had  begun  as  the  home  of  General  John  C.   Fremont 

before  the  Civil  ''ar,  and  received  its  name  from  Robert  C. 

i 
Voodv/ard,  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  "hat  Cheer  House,  who  threw 

his  estate  open  for  the  public   in  the  middle  Sixties.     Woodward's 

was  to  be  known  to    several  generations  of  San  Francisco  children 

and  adults. 


1875  began  rather  gloomily  with  the  death  of  a 
beloved  actor,  William  Barry.  Barry  bad  been  for  years  the 
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first-  low  comedian  at  the  California.     When  Pateman  had  been 
added  to  the  company,  Barry  had  reverted  to  the   position  of 
second  I07;  comedian,   a  demotion  which  he  is  said  to  have 
accepted  with  apod  grace. 

On  ^IcCul  lough*  s  return  to  the  theatre  and  his 
announcement  of  a  forthcoming  gala  production  of   "Hamlet," 
Barry  had  expected  to  play  his  usual  part  as  the   First  Gravedigger— 
in  which  he  v/as  considered  to  be  without  peer.     Pateman  insisted 
upon  having  the  fatter  part,   so  the  aging  man  was  given  the  role 
of  the   Second  Gravedigger.     The  sentimental  reported  in  the 
Chronicle  stated  that  Barry  had  died  of  a  broken  heart;   in  sorrow, 
he  drank,  and  in  drinking,  he  died.     His  funeral  on  January  4 
v/as  an  occasion  of  great  pompt. 

v(hen  LIcCullough  closed  his  engagement  at  the 
California  on  January  9,  it  was  announced  that  his  returns  had 
averaged  over  $10,000  each  week;  that  "Hamlet"  alon©  had  brought 
in  $11,173. 

He  v/as  followed  by  Clara  Morris  in  a  starring 
engagement,   opening  with   ,,CaInille,,  on  January  18.     Miss  Morris 
has  been  credited  by  historians  with  a  peculiar  genius  characterized 
by  flashes  of  acting  poignant  and  moving  in  the  extreme.     She  has 
also  been  described  as  an  actress  who  displayed  histrionic 
crudities  aril  lack  of  polish  at  times.     She  was  somewhat 
handicapped  in  approaching  the   San  Francisco  public,  known  to 
be  wayward  and  opinionated  and   swayed  to   excess  by  superfcial 
factors.     After  her  opening  the  Chronicle  commented: 
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"The  debut  of  Miss  Clara  Morris- was 
surrounded  by  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  weather  being  very  bad,  the  support 
not  excellent,  the  piece  an  old  and 
detestable  one,  and  the  actress  herself 
somewhat  over- bepuf fed  in  advance... 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  have  chosen 
a  character  so  hackneyed  for  her  debut, 
but  she  has  fairly  conquered  the  danger..." 

Miss  Eforris  was  criticized  for  "an  occasional 
tendency  to  become  nasal,"  but  played  to  mounting  enthusiasm. 
Her  "Alixe'Vwas  "a  genuine  triumph."  Her  lady  Macbeth  astonished 
the  cjfitics,  as  it  astonished  easterners,  being  entirely 
original,  yet  strong  and  emotionally  sound.  Barton  Hill 
surprised  everyone  with  his  Macbeth,  as  did  Keene  in  Macduff rs 
part. 

Miss  Morris*  engagement  ended  on  February  13. 
According  to  an  earlier  comment:  "Miss  Clara  Morris  said  when 
she  came  to  San  Francisco  that  'she  came  to  fight  her  Waterloo.* 
She  has  fought  it  fairly  and  well,  and  she  has  decidedly  and 
indubitably  won  it." 

There  followed  a  week  of  benefits  for  ^embers  of 
the  stock  company,  and  the  production  of  a  new  piece  called 
"Betrayed1*"  by  Mrs.  Pacheco,  written  especially  for  Bella 
Pateman.  Then  on  March  S  Miss  Morris  returned  for  a  week, 
appearing  in  "Jane  Shore,"  which  was  criticized  as  "preachy  and 
monotonous,"  and  in  "Marguerite,"  especially  adapted  for  her 

by  Barton  Hill. 

3  he  was  followed  by  "Little  Nell"  who  returned 
after  ten  years  to-^^oid  favorites  without  much  success. 

In  January  the  Hew  Theatre  had  again  closed  rather 
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ingloriously,  but  on  February  1  the  house  was  reopened  with  Mrs. 
James  A.  Gates  and  her  English  Conic  Opera  Company — "Thirty 
New  Faces  Never  Before  Appearing  in  San  Francisco  J"     ?.xrs.  Oates 
vas  described  as  "a  petite  brunette  of  exceeding  vivacity." 
Her  company  presented  the  regular  opera  bouffe  repertoire,  with 
several  new  pieces,  including'   "Girofle-Girofla"  and  "Les  Bavards." 
Tlie  company  ployed  an  almost  unparalleled  engagement  of  three 
months  in  succession,  holding  a  strong  enough  interest  and  a 
sure  enough  patronage  to  keep  them  in  San  i?rancisco  until  June. 

The  winter  was  a  happy  one  for  circuses.     Chiarini's 
Circus  played  at  the  Palace  Amphitheatre  until  January  IS.     A 
week  later  John  Wilson's  Circus  occupied  the  building j     King 
Kalakaua,  now  returned  from  an  official  visit  to   Washington, 
D.   C,  honored    Wilson  by  his  presence  on  January  26.     On  February 
19  Wilson1  s  company  was  augmented  by  the  Jackley  Vienna  Circus. 
On  March  29  Montgomery   "ueen's  Circus  returned  to  the  city, 
opening  on  the  Jackson  Street  lot,   and  a  brisk  rivalry  developed. 
Montgomery  Oieen  seduced  from  Wilson  one  James  Robinson;      Queen's 
Circus  nlayed  until  April  20,  thus  evidently  absorbing  all  honors 
from  Wilson,  who  left  the   city  on  tour  April  12. 

Emerson's  liinstrels  continued  cheerfully,  opening 
the  new  year  with  a  burlesque  of  the  California's  gala  show,— 
"Hamlet,  Prince  of  Oakland."     On  March  1  a  new  tenor  joined  the 
troupe,  W.  !R.T  illia. 
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During  March  baseball  games  between  theatre  troupes 
were  frequent:   on  March  1  the  California  team  played  the  Opera 
House,  the  next  day  the  Oates  Troupe  played  the  Opera  House,  at 
the  Recreation  Grounds  outside  the  city. 

During  March  the  Royal  Marionettes  returned  to 
play  at  Piatt* s  Hall. 

The  city  was  also   interested  to  learn  that  a  local 
woman,  Mrs.   Dunn,  had  leased  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York 
for  her  own  production  of  her  own  play,   "Ahmed,"  an  arrangement 
of  v/ashingt on  Irving1  s  Alhambra. 


At  the  end  of   March  Katherine  Rodger s  returned  to 
play  in  the  city,  McCullough  coming  to   California  to  star  with 
her  in  a  series  of  masterly  productions  of   "Othello,"  "Henry 
VIII,"  and,  finally,   "King  John."     This  last  drama  was 
particularly  spectacular.     A  hundred  "supes"  were  engaged  to 
play  in  the  piece  and  costly  armor  imported  from  Paris,   according 
to  the   newspapers.     Unfortunately  the  opening  night  was  hot  and 
sticky.     The  supes  earned  their  ranall  fees. 

With  the  Oates  Company  still  playing  at  the  New 
Theatre,  the  Emerson  Minstrels  vacated  the   Opera  House  on 
April  18,  departing  to  fill  an  engagement  in  Chicago.     They 
were  replaced  by  the  Lingards  for  a  few  nights,  then  the   Oates 
Troupe  appropriated  the  Ope£a  House  while  the  New  Theatre  was 
being  remodelled  (minor  damage  from  fire  on  March  23  had  not 
until  now  interrupted  the  run).     On  May  10  the  Oates  Company 
was  back  at  the  New  Theatre,  while  an  entirely  new  dramatic 
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troupe  moved  into  the  Opera  House,   furnishing  serious  competition 
to  the  California,  where  Mrs.   D.   P.   Bowers  and  J.  C.  McCollom 
-/ere  performing  their  usual  plays. 

This  new  troupe  at  the  Opera  House  had  come  from 
Chicago  under  the  title  of  "Hoolgy's  Comedy  Company."     It 
comprised  26  members  who,  under  the  direction  of  R.   M.  Hooley 
and  Bartley  Campbell,  had  been  playing  in  opposition  to 
McVicker's  Theatre,  Chicago.     San  Francisco  was  still  a 
vacation- less  city,  a  mecca  for  players  shut  out  of  eastern 
houses  during  the    summer  heat. 

The  visit  of  Bartley  Campbell  to   San  Franc i sc o  with 
this  troupe   is   said  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  his 
later  career  as  a  playwright.     According  to  Ouinn,  not   only  did 
Campbell  write  a  play  while   in  California,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  and  an  interested  spectator  of  California 
existence,  he  collected  material  from  which  he  later  wrote  one 
of  his  best  plays,   "ify  Partner,"  and  another,    "How  Women  Love," 
later  rewritten  as  "The  Vigilantes;  or,  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras." 

The  Hooley  Company,  which   was  cne  of  the  first 
dramatic  groups  to  go  on  tour  as  a  body,   opened  in  Campbell's 
"Peril."     They  followed  in  other  stock  plays   Including;   "Caste," 
"Checkmate,"  and  "On  the  Rhine"  by  Campbell. 

In  the  meantime ,  at  the  end  of  May  the  California 
struck  another  popular  hit.     This  was  "The  Two  Orphans,"  starring 
Alice  Dunning  Lingard  and  her  sister-in-law,  Dickie  Lingard. 
The  Chronicle   said  of  the  play  that  it  was  "probably  destined  to 
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achieve  such  a  success  as  has  not  been  seen  since  thirty  years 
G#°  ?be  Green  Pushes  sent  the  world  wild."     This  play  netted 
$11,000  in  seven  performances,  the   largest  amount  ever  cleared 
by  this  theatre  in  the    same  length  of  time. 

While  the  Hooleys  played  on  at  the   Opera  House, 
the   other  two  theatres  developed  a   strong  rivalry  with  two 
of  the   greatest  stars  of  the  age.     Mme.   Janauschek  opened  at 
the  California  on  May  31,   supported  by  George  Chaplin  in  "DeborahJ' 
a  version  of  the  play  "Leah."     She   followed  in  her  own  versions 
of  "Medea,"   "Mary  Stuart,"   "Elizabeth,"     But  in  the  meantime, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  successful  run  of  the 
Oates  Troupe,  l&ne.   Adelaide  Ristori  had  opened  at  the  New  Theatre 
on  June  2.       The  rivalry  bet  een  the  two  great   actresses  was 
intensified  by  the  similarity  of  their  repertoires.     The  town 
avidly  compared  Ristori1  s  Medea,  a  wronged  and   outraged  woman, 
with  Janauschek* s  queenly  impersonation  of  a  heroine  driven 
from  her  throne  but  still  powerful  in  defeat.     The   two  versions 
of  the   play,   Legouve's  and  Grillparzer»s,  came  in  for  much 
discussion. 

Ristori  later  played  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Elizabeth," 

"Judith,"   "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "Phoedra,"   "Marie  Antoinette." 

Janauschek  played  "Mary  Stuart,"  Lady  Macbeth,  Dickens1 

"Bleak  House,"   "The  Earl  of  Essex,"  and  ^ueen  Catherine  in 

"Henry  VIII."     On  June  2  2  the  Chronicle   said  proudly: 

"If  tragedy  has  a  hone  in  this  modern  world, 
in  which  it   is  the    fashion  to    laugh  at  everything, 
to  sin  with  a  ^est  and  die  with  a  sneer,   that 
home   and  abiding  place  is   San  Francisco.     In 
what  other  city,  of  even  thrice  our  population, 
would  two  theaters  be  filled  night  after  night 
even  with    such   attractions  as  have  been  presented 
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on  the   stages  occupied  by  the  rival  queens, 
Pvistori  and  Janauschek. M 


engagements: 


The  same  writer  waxed  poetic   at  the  end  of  the 


"After  tonight  Mr.    C'lleill  will  drag  his 
tight  hoot  and  shake   his  auburn  wig  upcn  the 
spot  vacated  by  the  great  Ristori,  rend  on 
Saturday  nesdi  the  majestic  Janf\aschek  will 
give  place  x,o  the   delineator  of  the   sorrows 
of  A  Poor  Younp;  Man. . .  Every  now  and  the  n 
Venus  yields  her  position  of  evening  star 
to  Mercury. . • " 


V,hile  high  tragedy  and  drama  held  the  two  stages 
gloriously}    the  Hooleys  were  staging  their  own  little  dramas 
in  real  life  and  on  the  boards.     On  June  7  this  troupe  offered 
"Ultimo,"  an  adaptation  from  the  German  by  Bartley  Campbell, 
which  was  localized  to  show  life  in  California  Street.     The 
piece  was  later  retitled  "Bulls  and  Bears." 

Daly  had  already  i ^ade  an  English  translation  and 

adaptation  of  "Ultimo"  under  the  title  of  "The  Big  Bonanza," 

and  on  June  27  a  news  item  indicates  that  he  viewed  this 

encroachment  with  alarms 

"Piratical  Phonographers. • .occupied,  with 
a  lady,  a  private  box  last  Thursday  evening 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Morris sey,  and.  ..were 
ignominiou sly  ej  ec  t ed . . . " 

Mr.    Morris sey  was  advance  man  for  August in  Daly 

of  the   Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  Troupe,  Hew  York;  although  his 

agents  were  requested  to  depart  from  the  theatre  on  the  occasion 

mentioned,  it  was  later  announced  that  they  had  completed  a 

shorthand  copy  of  Campbell*  s"m.timo,"  which  had  been  forwarded 

to  Daly  for  comparison  with  his  own  play,  "The  Big  Bonanza." 
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The  Hooleys  closed  their  season  on  June  26,  with 
"Ultimo"   still  pi  ying. 

Musical  shows  had  very  much    the  worst  of  it  during 
this   important  period  in  the  'dramatic  history  of  the   city. 
Eme lie  Melville  Derby  had  sailed  for  Australia  on  June    21 
(along  with  Ristori — the   New  Theatre  was  then   closed).     Mile. 
di  Murska  was  attempting  to  make  her  influence  felt;    she   gave 
a  series  of  concerts  in  the  city.     On  June  22  a  Mexican 
Infantile  Opera  Bouffe  Company  from  the  Teatro  Nacionale, 
Mexico,  offered  "remarkably  piquant  and  mature   performance" 
at  Piatt's  Hall  for  several  nights.     On  June  27  (Sunday)   "II 
Trovatore"  was  presented  at  the  California,  Signorina  Speranza 
nhd  Sjgnor  Contini  appearing  with  three  debutants:   Miss  Stella 
Bickle,  Mrs.   Julius  Stein,  and  Mr.   Francisco  Parmantal.     The 
Alleghanians  (a  quartet)  opened  at  the  New  Theatre  on  July  1 
for  a  f ew  performances.     Then  on  July  5  a  season  of  English 
Opera  began  at  the  New  Theatre,  opening  with  "Mignon."     This 
company,  managed  by  Mr.   C.  D$  Hess,   included  in  its  stars 
Caroline  Richings  Bernard.     They  received  excellent  reviews,' 
playing  in  new  and  old,  grand  and  light,  opera  until  August  22. 

At  the   California  H.  J.  Montague,   stage  Adonis, 
appeared  in  "The  Romance  of  a  Young  Man"  on  June  28.     Montague 
•  was  the   "first  matinee  idol"  of  whom  Mrs.  Neville,  in  The 
Fantastic  City,  gives  some  interesting  memories*     She   says 
that  he  wore  his  thick  brown  hair   swept  back  nobly  from  his 
forehead,  but  with  a  lock  on  each  side  brought  forward  in  a 
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hook  on  his  temple.      Susceptible  young  women  seized  on  the 
fancy,  end   "Hontague   curls"  were  worn,  in  the  city    for  years. 

Cn  July  5  Dion  Boucicault  returned  to    S^n  Francisco 
to  offer  his  new  play,   "The  Shaughraun."     He  was  received  with  an 
ovation.     His  play  was  immediately  popular,  and  was  excellently 
presented  by  Montague,   Miss  Patenian,  Jennie  Lee,  Mrs.  Judah, 
and  the  regular  company.     The  drama  ran  until  July  31,  when 
Boucicault  departed  for  the  east,  taking  Montague  and  John 
McCullough  with  hln. 


In  the  meantime  another  eastern  company  had  decided 
that  San  Franc isco   offered  excellent   opportunities  for  a 
summer  season.     On  July  12  Augustin  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
Company,  from  Hew  York,  opened  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Augustin  Daly  was  at  this  time  a  young  man  in  his 
late  thirties..  He  was  a  forceful,   autocratic,  assured  gentleman, 
who  had  already  made  a  definite  success  in  New  York  both  as  a 
playwright  and  as  an  author.     His  "Under  the  Gaslight"  and  other 
plays,    entirely  original  or  adapted  from  other  languages,  were 
already  well  known  here. 


Hal: 

Assurance."     This  was  no  vehicle  in  which   to  present  an  unac cli- 
mated style  of  acting  and  a  company  with  developed  mannerisms 
and  methods  unknown  to  the  local  stage.     Naturally  enough,  the 
play   fell  flat. 
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After  a  few  days   during  which  the  beautiful  Jeffreys 
Lev/is  and  the  ravishing  Fanny  Davenport  v.-ere  unappreciated  and 
unsung,  Daly  noved  to  the   Opera  House.     Here,  on  July  19,  he 
presented  his  own  arrangement  of     "Ultimo,"  entitled  "The  Big 
Bonanza."     This  was  indeed  very  similar  to  Campbell's  version, 
except  that  Campbell  had  given  his  adaptation  local   settings. 

But  it  was  not  until  "Saratoga"  by  Bronson  Howard 
was  offered,  on  July  30,  that  Daly  really  struck  a  success. 
On  the  whole,  the  visit  was  a   failure. 

Cn  August  9  Dickie  and  Alice  Dunning  Lingard 
returned  to  the  California   in  "The  Two  Orphans. "     This  proved 
an  exception  to  the  usual  rule  of  failure  for  revived  plays 
in  San  Francisco}   it  ran  until  August  26. 

The  Hooley  Company  returned  to  the   Opera  House  on 
August  16,   following  Daly's  unfortunate  season.       ©n  the    23rd 
they  noved  to -.the  Hew  Theatre,  presentirg  in  succession 
"IJagnolia,"   "Lost  in  London,"   "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  so  forth. 
In  the  last-named  play,  young  James  0' He  ill,   "rising  young 
actor"   in  his  twenties,   later  to  father  Eugene  O'Neill  the 
modern  playwright,  made  a  hit  as  Romeo p 

On  August  27  occurred  an  event  of  great  moneht  in 
the  history  of  San  Francisco  and  of  its  theatres*     This  was  the 
suicide,  or  accidental  drowning,  of  "illiam  C.  Ralston,  powerful 
executive  of  the  Dank  of    California,   following  charges  of 
irregularities  in  his  accounts  amount ins  to  over  a  pillion 
dollars.     Panic   ensued.     In  the  struggle  the  Dig  Bonanza  firm 
which  had  established  its  rule  with  rut 5  less  courage  in  Virginia 


Reproduced  "by  courtesy  of  the  De  Yourg  Museum 


FANNY  DAVENPORT 
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City  and  in  San  Francisco,  the  IJackay-Fair-Flood-C'Brien 
combination j  reduced  the  Bank  of  California  from  a  power  to 
another  banking  house.     They  established  their  own  bank  in 
Can  Francisco |  building  up  its  ramifications  and  monopolies 
tier  on  tier.     Everything  was  building  toward  the  tremendous 
downfall  which  was  to  strike  San  Francisco  like  an  epidemic 
of  plague. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  city  was  prosperous. 
Its  population  w*g  now. 250,000,  and   an  immense  amount  of 
accumulated  wealth  testified  to  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens. 

Palston  was  soon  forgotten  by  the   financiers. 
But  he  had  been  one   of  the  beet  friends  of  the  theatre;  had 
acted  as  moving  spirit  in  building  the  California  for  Barrett 
and  UcCullough;  had  stood  beMn<3     them, when  times  were  bad,  with 
the  tremendous  monetary  backing  which  assured  the  artistic 
success  of  the .venture.   On  Ralston's  death,  his  accounts  of  /I 
moneys  loaned  by  the  Bank  of  California  to  the  theatre,   of 
payments  received  and  balances  due,  were  found  to  be  in  very 
dubious  condition.  There  was  a  general  readjustment,   then  life 
moved  on. 

lawrence  Barrett,   always  a  money-maker,   appeared  at 
the  California   on  September  6  in  old  favorites  and  a  few  new 
plays.   On  September  20  "The  Duke's  Motto,"   in  which  he  had  made 
a  great  success  five  years  before,  was  produced  as  a  sort  of 
anniversary  piece.   The  casts  of  the  two  productions  follovi 
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Lagardere  Barrett  Barrett 

Carrie  kfergue  Edwards  Edwards 

De  Severs  i.tcCullough  Keene 

Gonzagues  Me  stayer  Me  stayer 

The  Regent  Sedley  Smith  Leman 

Peyrolles  Raymond  ^ateman 

Aesop  .         Holmes  Wilson 

Helen  de  Hevers  Sophie  Edwin  Sonhie  Edwin 

Blanche  de  llevers  Emelie  Melville  Ellie  Hilton 

Zilah  Marie  S.   Gordon  Bella  Pateiaan 

In  all,   Barrett  gave  28  performances;   his  engagement 
was  acknowledged  to  have  been  "brilliant. " 

The  Hooleys  played  on  at  the  Hew  Theatre,  adding 
.Professor  Harmann  to  their  company  on  September  22.     The  Fabbris 
began  a  new  opera  season  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  September  21.     Wilson'B 
Roman  Hippodrome  opened  at  Mission  and  7th  Streets  on  September  3, 
playing  until  September  27* 

On  October  18  the  Billy  Emerson  minstrels  returned 
from  the  east  with  Maguire,  opening  at  the  Opera  House  again. 
The  Hooleys  announced  at  about  the   same  time  that  the  company,    or 
part  of  it,  would  continue  at  the  Hew  Theatre  without  retaining 
the  name.     Dorainick  Murray  played  an  engagement  at  the  California, 
closing  on  October  23  after  a  particularly  undistinguished  run. 
The  month  saw  revivals  of  thrillers,  new  sensation  plays,  but 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest. 

On  Hovember  1  Joe  Murphy  opened  in  "Maum  Cre"  at 
the  California.     He  followed  in  his  other  too  well-known  plays; 
closed  on  the  20th. 

The  Hew  Theatre  on  Hovember  2  offered  Tom  Taylor's 
"The  Overland  Route,"  considered  the  best  play  offered  by  the 
ex-Hooleys  since  "Ultimo."     At  the  end  of  the  month  the  California 

struck  a  success  finally— "our  Bova"  hv  rc-irr.™       ^v_ 

aoye    Dy  By^on.     on  Dec ember  8  the 
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dramatic  company  closed  at  the  I'ew  The;  tre5  being  followed  by 

the   Lenton  Family,  acrobats,   end  Eft*,    end  Mrs.  George    ?rare   in 

extravaganza.     The  first  offering,   "Fortunio,"  was  opened  on 

December  24  and  v?ae  admitted  by  critics  to  be  a  fine  production. 

At  the  California  the  Christmas  production  v/as. 

"Faustus?  or,  the  Demon  of  the  Drachenfels,"  an  "almost  faultless 

production,"  utilizing  the  regular  company  and  a  corps  of  dancers. 

On  December  18  the  Wilson  Amphitheatre  on  Mission 

Street, was  reopened  by  Cliarles  H.  Thcrne.as     Thome;?  s  P~.lace 

Theatre.     Prices  were  cut  to  25i  and  50#.     The  opening  presentation 

<S>oukJ>  &£<a_^  pt^y^  *  *^~)iiA,,\ 
was  "Gaspardo"  with  Kate  Denin  and  Thome.  ^ Bills  changed.  "     'J 

freouently,  the  Christmas  Eve  bill  including*.    "The  Forty  Thieves," 


and  M,ho  Killed  Cock  Hobin?"  "Hu  -W^. c^J)  4*-£&cJL^  *#S 

The  Emerson  Minstrels  were  still  popular.  ckvj 


/-5 


An  important  event  in  lcS76  was  the   erection  of  a 
monument  which  is  still  standing  in  Ban  Francisco,  after  sixty 
changing  years.     The  story  of  thi  s  monument  is  told  In  two 
comments,  the  first  from  the  Fan  Francisco  I.funicipal  Reports 

of  1872-ISSOj 

. '  Lotta  Fountain 

"The  drinking  fountain  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  Market,  Geary  and  Kearny 
streets,  known  as  the    ! Lotta  Fountain,*  v.- as 
presented  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  by 
Miss  Lotto     Crabtree,  a  lady  closely  connected 
with  the  theatrical  profession,  whose  infancy 
and  youth  had  been  spent  in  "on  Francisco , 
,,nd  who ,  in  gratitude  for  the  appreciative 
kindness  of  the  community  in  which  she  h^d 
been  brought  up,  and  amongst  v;hom  she  had 
achieved  such  brilliant  success,  deemed  this 
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gift  a  fitting  one  to  commemorate  Tier  kindly 
feelings  to  the   people  of  her  native  city. 

"The  fountain  rests  upon  a  granite  base 
eight  feet  square  and  three  feet  thick. 
The  height   is  twenty-four  feet,  and  may  be 
!  described  as  being  built  in  sections.     That 

reding  on  the  base  is   four  feet  broad  by 
three  or  four1  feet  high,  has  a  drinking  br,sin 
on  each  face,  end  is   ornamented  on  each,  corner 
with  a  lionTs  head. 

"On  each  b^sin  is   a  griffin's  head,  the 
water  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

"The  section  above,  which  is   a  little  smaller , 
has  a  brass  medallion  on  each  face.     That  looking 
eastward  bears  the   inscription,    'Presented  'to   the 
Citizens  of  Can  Francisco  by  Lotta.  '     The   others 
represent,   respectively,  mining,  agriculture  end 
commerce — the  three  leading  industries  of     California. 

"The  fountain  was  completed  early  in  F.eptember, 
1875,  and  was  formally  harried  over  to  the  city  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  and  year,  Mayor  Otis  accepting 
the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  the  presentation 
being  vB.de  by     Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  acting  for  Miss 
L.  Crabtree." 

This  Report  also  contains  the   information  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  fountain  was  $3,475. 

The   second  comment,  or   extferpts  from  it,    is  here 
copied  from  the  "Chronicle,  never  completely  under  the   spell  of 
Lotta's  charm.     It  will  be  recalled  that  the  play  "Sip"  was  the 
only  one   in  Lotta's  recent  repertoire  which  won  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm  from  the  blase  reviewer. 

"The  designs  are  by  the  architects 
Townsend  and  'ynekin;   and  have  been  officially 
approved  by  His  Honor  I 'ay or  Otis.     The  idea 
was  swr-estod  by   'Zip'..*   The   shaft  is  a 
lighthouse,  adorned  with  various  marine 
emblems  and  surmounted  by  a  globe  lantarn... 

"The  cost  of  the   fountain  and  putt.ing  it 
in  ^lace  cannot  fall  much  below  $10,000. 
The  gift  is  a  graceful  one,  and  will  be 
properly  appreciated  in  the  neighborhood 
where  it  is*  to  be  placed.     Drinking  places 
are  numerous  in  that  locality,  and  a  person 
standing  at  the  fountain  can,   if  he  desires , 
throw  a  cup  of  water  into  any  one  of  half  a 

dozen  saloons... n 
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After  tlie  earthquake  and  fire  of  1S06}  one   of 
the   famous   events  of  the  revived  Can  Jrancisfio  was  a  Christmas 

Eve  carol  "by  Tetrazzini,   sung  to  hushed  crowds  at  Lottos 

/' 

Fountain. 
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TKe       Sobering       Seventies 

THE  YEAR  1876 

In  January,  1876,    occurred  an  event  heralded  as 
the  most  important  occurrence  since  the  California  began 
producing  in  1869.     This  was  the  opening  of  Wade's  Opera  House, 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  theatrical  hall  in  the  country. 

The  history  of  this  building  had  been,  and  was 
to  be,  peculiarly  disastrous.     Dr.   Thomas  ;;,'ade  v/as  a  local 
dentist,  v/ho  had  perhaps  been  inspired  by  the  California  Theatre 
to  ascend  even  greater  heights.     Kis  theatre,  located  at  Mission 
and  Third  streets  at  some  distance  from  other  theatres  at  the 
time,  had  been  initiated  many  months  before.     Lack  of  funds 
had  necessitated  a  halt  in  the  construction  after  four  months j 
the  building  had  stood  deserted  until  Wade  secured  financial 
assistance.      In  the  1'iter  history  of  the  theatre,  the  Bonanza 
kings,  Hackay  and   71ood,  were  to  secure  control  of  its  finances. 

The  Cpera  House  itself  was  designed  in  a  combination 
of  Romanesque  and  Italian  architecture.     It  boasted  three 
entrances,  a  grand  vestibule  with  sky  light,   and  a  broad  gallery 
reached  by  two  curving  stairways.     This    lobby  was  resplendent 
with  black  and  white  marble  floor,   ornamental  statuary  and  vises, 
and  a  central  fountain  said  to  have  been  equipped  to   shower  real 

cologne  in  a  perfumed  spray. 

The  Ktin  auditorium  v/as  decorated  in  tints  of  blue  — 

the  seats  in  the  parquette-amd  dress-circle  were  Upholstered  in 
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blue  plush.-     The  drop  curtain,  recording  to  the  Chronicle, 
"represents  a  tropical  scene  }  with   water,  islands,  pains  and 
flowers,  and  a  group  of  naiads  disporting  in  the   foreground, 
the  whole  seen  through  heavy  drapery  depending  from  and  looped 
beck  to  rich  columns."     The  building  contained  twenty- two 
mezzanine  boxes,  twelve  proscenium  boxes,  a  dress  circle,  and 
three  galleries.     As  originally  constructed,  it  seated  2,500 
people;    later  it  was  enlarged. 

The  stage  of  the  new  theatre  was  particularly 
interesting,  representing,   as  it   did  at  the   time,  a  considerable 
advance  in  stage   design.     Its  dimensions  were:   85  feet  deep  by 
106  feet  wide,  100  feet  in  height.     Flats  were  24  feet  high. 
There  were  wells  in  the    stage  floor,   through  which   scenery 
could  be   lowered  to  the   basement  for  permanent  storage*  also, 
of  course,  the  usual  spacious  flies. 

The  gas  footlights  were  set  below  stage  level  and 
were  protected  by  glass  shades  of  various   colors,  operated  by 
machinery  in  the  wings.     The  border  lights  were  similarly 
equipped.     All  lights  in  the  building,  including  the  beautiful 
chandeliers,  were  ignited  by  electricity. 

The.  building  was  said  to  have  cost  $750,000.      It 
was  leased  to   Frederick  '.'.  Bert,  one  of  the   owners. 

On  January  12  "the  new  Opera  House  was  thrown  open 
for  inspection,  a  great  show  being  made  of  the  lighting  of  the 
chandelier  in  the  main  auditorium.     Seats  for  the  opening 
performance  were  sold  at  auction J  the  highest  bid,  for  the 
choice  seat,  was  in  the   amount  of  $140. 
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On  January  17  this  magnificent  edifice  was 
inaugurated  by  production  of   an  extravaganza,   "Snowflake," 
based  on  the  story  of  Snow  flhite  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.     Annie 
Pixley  was  starred.     It  was  announced  that  preparations  for  this 
show  had  demanded  expenditure  of  $30,000. 

At  the  opening  performance  the   Fabbri  troupe  sang 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."     This  group  of  artists  had  arranged 
to  produce  operas  each  Sunday  evening  in  the  new  building. 


Thorne  had  closed  the  Palace  Theatre  on  January  4, 
possibly  in  some  disgust.     He  was  followed  in  this  theatre, 
unfortumtely  isolated  and  never  popular,  by  Colonel  J.  II. 
''.'ood,  who  offered  a  melodrama  called  "The  Black  Hand"  on  January  18. 

Both  of  Haguire's  theatres  were  busy.     The  ATew 
Theatre,  during  January,  was  showing  "Fortunio" ;    later  the 
colored  Tennessee  Jubilee  ringers,   ex-slaves,  appeared.     The 
Opera  House  was" prospering  at  the  hands  of  ths  Emerson  uinstrels. 

The  California   followed  the   Oc'istmas  production  of 
"Faustus"  with   "Cherry  and  Fair   Star,"  which  had  been  offered 
seven  years  before.     On  January  24  Emma  '"aller,  returned  after 
tv/enty  years,  opened  an  engagement   during  which  she   played  some 
of  the  character  parts  made  famous  by  Charlotte  Cushman.     Meg 
Uerriliee,    "The  Luchess  of  Malfi,"   "Elizabeth,"   "LTacbeth,"  were 
offered  without  striking  cue  cess.     On  February  S  Miss  "aller 
played  Iago  in  "Othello,"  and  was  rewarded  by  the  ne,  sraper 
coument  that  her  performance  was  an     "impossible  monstrosity." 

On  February  14  I.Irs.  James  Oates  reappeared  at  the 
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New  Theatre  with  a  reorganized  company  adjudged  superior  to  her 

earlier  troupe.     She   opened  in  "Girofle-GIrofla"  and  enjoyed 

a  fine  welcome  and  good  business.      At  &aguire*s  Opera  House 

T.  J.  and  Johnny  De  Angelis  joined  the  minstrel  troupe,  while 

at  Wade's  Opera  House  Alice  Kingsbury  revived  "Fanchon."     At 

the  California j  following  Miss  Waller's  departure,  a  play  translated 

by  Barton  Kill — "Jeanette" — had  such  a  success  that  it  ran  for  a 

week. 

On  February  21  Billy  Arlington  and  Billy  Rice  joined 
the  California  Minstrels. 

The  Pabbri,   optimistic  about  the  success  of  opera 
in  the  new  opera  house,  hod  arranged  to  import  a  great  opera 
star,   Theodore  '..achtel,    tenor,      "achtel  was  possessed  of  a 
superb  voice  and  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  male  singers 
who  had  ever  visited  the  city.     He  was  well  paid  for  his  music, 
too  well  paid  perhaps.      The  following  excerpt  from  an  article 
in  the  .gluconic le_  of  March  IS  indicates  that  there  was   some 
feeling/, with  regard  to  Mr.   Y/acht el's  substantial  fees:        J  h/ ' 


<Kf\ 


"With  "to-night's  performance  of   Pra.  Djayolo 
> -.,  at  .Tade  *■&  Opera  House,  the     'achtel   season  will 
pome  t6  an  end,  with  a  financial  result  which 
-•  •' .;_ -  .•."..,  ought vto  satisfy  the  greedy  tenor,   even  if  the 
other  parties  concerned  have  not  made  money. 


Is  beyond  e..  doubt  ..the  very  -worst  singer  who  ever  be- 
came ^  famous.     His "'phenomenal'" voice ,<  and  his  really 
spirited- acting. and  fine  s^age  presence,   constitute 
his  only  elai  is  to  the 'name  'of*  a- grout  "singer ; ..  ^,i\ 
(  T'-MK-v.for  !.aw.'- artisj-y  in  the   true    sense,  he  certainly 

is  not.    ^Therefore,,Nwhen--;a  genuine -artist  like    .  ..  s 
?  'lie  Tietjens  is   satisfied  with  five  hundred' 
dollars  a  night  guaranteed,  the    absurd  claim  of 
Ilerr  '."achtel  to  a  certainty  of  $1,500  a  night, 
or  even  of  $1,000  a  night,  arouses  in  the 
intelligent  public  a  feeling  of  mingled  resentment 
and  contempt..." 


.    !i     L-' 


-*.';" 


J 
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At  the  end  of  February  the  aristocratic  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons 
opened  at  the  California  in  "As  You  Like  It."   In  general,  the 
audience  was  disappointed,  but  warmed  up  to  the  lady  as  days 
passed. 


On  March  6  another  new  theatre  was  opened.   This  was 
Baldwin '8  Academy  of  Music,  a  part  of  a  huge  architectural 
unit  which  eventually  housed  the  ornate  Baldwin  Hotel  as  well 
as  the  theatre.   This  house  was  located  on  Market  Street  near 

Powell,  then  at  some  distance  from  any  other  theatre,  and 
was  to  influence  the  southerly  trend  in  amusement  locations."^ 

The  Baldwin  building  was  six  stories  high,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  large  domed  tower  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
from  which  flags  fluttered  on  state  occasions. 

The  theatre  was  a  marvel  of  elegant  filigree  and  red 
plush,  boasting  elaborate  and  expensive  fresco  painting,  a 
drop  curtain  of  satin  which  was  said  to  have  cost  $6,000, 
velvet  draperies  and  gilt  scroll-work.   Crystal  chandeliers 
were  said  to  have  cost  $1,600  a  piece. 

At  the  opening  of  this  theatre,  on  March  6,  Thomas 
Maguire,  still  proprietor  of  the  smaller  Opera  House  and  of 
the  New  Theatre,  was  installed  as-  manager.   The  first 
attraction  was  Barry  Sullivan  in  "Richard  III."   James  A. 
Heme  was  stage  manager,  and  in  the  cast  are  listed:   James 
F.  Cathcart,  Miss  A.  A.  Adams,  Lewis  F.  James,  and  Mr.  D. 
"Belasca"  who  played  Ratcliff.   Sullivan's  success  astonished 
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many.   The  Chronicle  announced  that  his  Richard  "is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  best  that  has  been  seen  upon  the  California  stage." 

Sullivan  followed  in  "Hamlet"  (with  D,  Belasco  as  the  2nd 
actor  and  Bernardo),  "Richelieu,"  "Macbeth,"  "The  Gamester, " 
At  length,  upon  completion  of  Mrs.  Gcott-Giddon's  mediocre 
engagement  at  the  California,  McCullough  began  to  play  at  the 
latter  house  the  same  well-known  roles,  but  the  newness  of 
Sullivan's  setting  and  of  th^actor  himself  gave  the  Academy  a 
decided  advantage.   On  April  9  the  Chronicle  commented  that 
"partly  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  number  and  variety  of 
rival  entertainments.. .the  present  engagement  of  this factor  has 
proved  less  successful  than  any  of  his  former  ones  in  this  city." 

On  April  17  the  Oates  Company  moved  into  the  new  theatre, 
while  the  iVcademy  stock  company  went  to  the  New  Theatre  to 
support  Baker  and  Farron  in  "Heinrich  and  Hettie."  On  the  same 
night:   Frank  S.  Chanfrau  opened  at  the  California;  Robert 
McWade  followed  Joe  Murphy  and  the  Worrell  Sisters  at  'ade's 
Opera  House;  and  Gilmore's  Band,  imported  from  the  east, 
opened  a  two-weeks*  series  of  concerts  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 
Two  days  before,  the  Grand  Athenian,  or  Royal  Greek,  Circus  had 
opened  at  7th  and  Mission  Streets.  The  city  was  well  supplied 
with  entertainment. 

On  April  26  Emperor  Dam  Pedro  of  Brazil  attended  a 
C/ahnfrau  performance  of  "Kit"  at  the  California.   On  the  28th 
a  special  matinee  performance  of  "King  Lear"  was  offered  to 
y/     His  Majesty  by  McCullouch.   On  the  same  evening  the  Fabbris 
gave  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  at  Y/ade's  Opera  House,  in  the  emperor's 
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honor. 

During  the  late  spring  the  city  seemed  almost  frantically 
theatre-mad.   On  May  15  v/e  note  the  following  amusements 
hilled: 

At  the  California,  Edwin  Adams  in  "The  Dead  Heart." 

At  the  New  Theatre,  the  California  Minstrels  and  Billy 
Emerson,  Bent  Cotton,  Joe  Murphy,— recently  moved  out  of  the 
Opera  House. 

Maguire's  Opera  House,  the  Georgia  Minstrels,  who  had     , 
moved  in  on  May  8. 

At  Baldwin's  Acadeny,  the  Royal  Illusionists. 

At  Wade*s  Opera  House,  Charles  Fechter  in  "No  Thoroughfare 8 
(Fechter  had  opened  at  this  house  on  May  3.   Comment 
journalistically:  "grown  a  little  lusty.") 

On  May  21  Fechter  concluded  his  engagement  at  'fade's. 
On  the  29th  he  moved  to  the  California  to  continue  his 
portrayal  of  classic  tragic  parts,  while  George  Rignold  opened 
at  Wade's  in  "Henry  V." 

The  remarkable  variety  of  amusements  continued.  On  June 
3  the  Illusionists  departed  from  Baldwin v s  Academy,  to  be 
replaced  on  June  7  by  the  Str&kosch  Opera  Troupe,  which 
offered  operas  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Cn   June  3,  also,  the  Georgia  Minstrels  vacated  the 
Maguire  Opera  House  to  which  the  California  Minstrels  returned 
two  days  later. 

On  June  5  Matt  Morgan's  Troupe  opened  at  Maguire 's  New 
Theatre  in  a  variety  bill,  the  (feature  of  which  was  a  display 
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of  living  statuary.   (Protests  resulted  in  more  clothing  on 
the  statues). 

At  the  Palace  Opera  House,  which  had  cone  in  and  out  of 
the  limelight,  a  variety  bill  was  offered,  including  female 
minstrels,  Japanese  acrobats,  and  pantomime.  ;>     -i  (\     \\     v 

A4l  event  of  particular,  moment  in  the  summer  of  1876 
should  here  receive  some  emphasis.  IMs  year  has  been  said  by 

some  tc  have  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  stock  company. 

'■■  >-■  :■'  ,  J, .■..-. -^V  ^.;  i.--'/:.'-'.  .<v  •:./■■•"  ''  '■  <--■  -'">'  /,;  //—  •■••«.•./■  o.  £.... 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  landmark  in  .the  advent  of  a  new  and 


increasingly  important  factor  in  San  Francisco \.s   dramatic  life: 

'  '   -•  '*   >*■  '  -'l-  '•■■  .«  -'■    ■  V"   ';  •'•'■'  '■■■-\r->'.y  ;  ";y';v  O  >.-**■■'•  v-'  f?)  -, 

the  traveling  legitimate  show.  i_, .        / 

•  V/e  have  noted  the  visits  to  California  of  such  groups 
as  Daly's  and  Ilooley's  Stock  ompanies,  in  the  early  Seventies. 
These  organizations  constituted  little  nuclear  groups  of 
leading  players,  with  their  own  directors  and  wardrobe;  they 
came  to  California  prepared  to  act  as  visitant  stock  companies, 
taking  on  additional  Leal  actors  and  using  local  scenery  and 
properties  asseubled  aftqr  their  arrival.  The  Hooley  Troupe, 
for  example,  had  here  rehearsed  new  plays  never  before  produced, 
besides  bringing  out  pieces  from  their  regular  home 
repertoire. 

In  May  of  1376  the  Jarrett  &  Palmer  management  sent  to 
California  a  special  train  which  steamed  into  Oakland  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Line,  for  a  speed  record  across  the  continent. 
This  pioneer  caravan  brought  actors,  costumes,  scenery,  and 
properties  complete  for  reproduction  of  successful  plays  fr< 
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Hiblo's  Garden j   New  York.   > Upo-n^he  a:TXh^r^T~Z}\a~~p±-tiycv&- 

■■■  ■  - ..,.    ^tOf*'  ^  u-~-Jl  K 

on  the  San  Fr? -ncisco.  side i;of~the -bay,  the  net;  Palace  Hotel 

offered *a  welcoming  breakfast.  The  event  was  considered  to 

mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  local  theatre. 

'  -^pesniig"^ir-r«'tHy-29t-h--at -  rf ad-er+s-Opera  Sons  eyTKe~vl~5i ti*?g-» 

company  presented  George  Rignold  in  "Henry  V."   Loca^lr'critics 

had  seen  betteV  jienrys  and  said  so;  bat  the  advertising,  the 

novelty  of  the  production,  and  the  general  exirellence  of  a 

group  rehearsed  together  and  playing  a  wp£l-known  and  successful 

show,  combined  to  draw\excellent  houses  and  to  keep  the  opening 

play  on  the  boards  for  3I\  performance! 

^L though  he  recognized  the  potential  dangers  inherent  in 

this  fanfare,  UcCullough  on  June  5  presented  Lawrence  ,— just 

ommenc  ing...ii_starrifig  engagementXat  tfae~lJalifo"rT[ta-^-»4n 

iry^^v  ^-]On  June  12  Maguire's  Opera  House  hailed  the 


--1 
controversy  good  naturedly  by  offering  as  its  contribution, 

"Henry  the  fifth  in  Black." 

With  summer  arrived  again,  and  3an  Francisco  theatres 
apparently  flourishing,  ot  er  eastern  players  again  turned  their 
eyes  toward  California. 

On  June  26  Tony  Pastor's  vaudeville  troupe  opened  at  the 
New  Theatre,  replacing  Matt  Lor  ;an's  company.  On  July  17  at 
the  same  theatre  the  budding  manager,  J.  H.  Haver  ly,  presented 
a  variety  troupe.   He  shared  responsibilities  and  authority 
with  Maguire.   Haverly  in  1878  was  to  begin  to  build  up  his 
"Mastodon  Minstrel"  company  which  eventually  numbered  100 
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performers.^  Leavitt  tells  that,  at  a  later  date  and  at  the 
height  of  his  sucee  is,  Haverly's  naae  was  attached  to  two 
theatres  in  Philadelphia,  three  in,  Chicago,  one  in  Brooklyn, 
three  in  lew  York,  and  two  (the  Alhambra  and  California)  in 
San  Francisco,. 

Another  easterner  who  followed  railroads  west  at  this 
time  was  Chevalier  Blondin,  "the  hero  of  Niagra,"  who  had 
performed  remarkable  feats  on  a  tight  rope  over  these  falls.  He 
opened  at  an  arena  located  at  Van  He  s  and  Hayes  Street,  performij 
his  feats  for  a  week  or  so  from  July  2  on. 

On  July  17  the  Baldwin  Academy  off  red  still  another 
invading  playwright-actor,  George  Fawcett  Howe,  who  opened  in 
"Brass."   On  the  same  night  the  Maguire  Opera  House  presented 
McDonough  and  Earnshaw's  Royal  Marionettes,  while  "ade's 
introduced  the  Aimec  Opera  Bouffe  Troupe. 

On  July  24  Hose  Eytinge  began  an  engagement  at  the 
California,  o   neing  in  "Rose  Michel"  by  Steele  Mackaye. 
Perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  Howe,  still  playing  at  the  Academy, 
she  appeared  on  August  7  in  his  "The  Geneva  Cross." 
L  '      On  August  28  Mr.  Howe,  still  in  the  city,  offered  a  new 
dramatization  of  Vanity  Fair  entitled  "Becky  Sharp,"  which  was 
played  by  Hleanor  Carey  at  tie  Academy. 

4 

Still  Hovelties  came  furiously.  On  September  1  we  note 
several  openings  of  particular  importance. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  (Wade's  name  was  now  being 
dropped),  the  Tony  Denier  pantomime  troupe  opened  on  September  1 
in  "Jack  and  Jill." 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  or  the  Do  Youir;  r.foocun 
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At  Baldwin's  Academy  William  Lyster's  English  Opera  and 
Opera  Bouffe  Troupe  opened  on  the  same  night  in  "Kerne sis." 

And  at  the  California  Edwin  Booth  staged  a  glorious  home 

At  his  first  reappearance  in  the  city  in  which  he  had 
learned  his  trade*years  before,  Edwin  Booth/  is  said  to  have 
been  greeted  by  applause  which  lasted  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  followed  every  lightest  word  throughout  his  performance  of 
"Hamlet."   The  audience  felt,  and  expressed,  a  sort  of 
proprietary  right  in  "young  Booth, "-—no  longer  very  young.   In 
his  speech  the  now  great  man  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  West, 
and  said  that  $e  regarded  California  as  the  very  cradle,  if  not 
the  birthplace,  of  his  genius. 

Despite  the  adulation  with  which  Booth  was  greeted, -the 

critics  did  not  hold  him  sacred,  nor  did  the  minstrels,  who  on 

September  11  offered  "Hamlet  Of  Color,"  a  burlesque  by  Billy 

Courtright.  On  October  29  appeared  a  far  from  unqualified 

recommendation  of  Mr.  Booth's  performances: 

"We  already  know  him  as  a  passable  'HBanlet,'  a 
more  than  tolerable  'Richelieu,1  and  a  wonderful 
•Iago. '  Add  to  this  list  a  very  mediocre  'Shylock,' 
and  a  'Petruchio'  ...-and  we  have  Mi*.  Booth's 
performances  for  his  closing  week..."   .    ._  . 

Nevertheless,. Booth's  engagement  was  proi'i table  to 

him  and  to  the  management.  lie  left  San  Francisco  for  Sacramento 

on  October  23. 
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Theatrical  activities  seemed  to  slacken  as  the  fall 
came  on.  raguire  was  having  difficulty  in  keeping  three 
houses  profitably  open.  On  September  25  the  Georgia 
Minstrels  returned  to  the  C  era  House  but  advertisements  for 
the  Academy  and  the  Hew  Theatre  were  irregular. 

On  October  2  Emelie  Melville  reopened  at  the  Baldwin 
Academy,  returned  from  a  successful  tour  of  Australia. 
She  played  a  long  month1 s  engagement  at  this  house,  but 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  criticism.  It  was  said  of  her 
that  her  voice  lacked  spontaneity,  that  she  had  a  narrow 
range ,  that  there  was  not  enough  lustiness  to  her  opera 
bouf f e ,  which  she  kept  "chaste  and  ladylike"  to  the  detriment 
of  the  art. 

On  October  9  the  Donier  Troupe  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
was  replaced  by  the  Tennessee  Jubilee  Singers,  who  presented 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Said  the  Chronicle  a  "the  old  play  haB 
well  night  outlived  its  usefulness." 

A  week  later  James  M.  Yfard  and  Yiiinnetta  Montague  opened 
in  "The  Winning  Hand" — described  by  the  Chronicle  as 
"professedly  a  mere  sensation,  and  pronouncedly  not  a  very 
good  one."  After  another  week,  the  Opera  House  offered  a 
revival  of  "Snowflake  and  the  Seven  Pigmies." 

On  October  31  a  German  Opera  Douffe  Company  opened  at 
the  California.  Their  engagement  was  monotonously  unattended. 
This  situation  was  attributed  to:  reaction  from  Booth,  political 
excitement,  and  the  fact  that  they  sang  in  German.  After 
two  weeks  Frank  Mayo  and  Josephine  Laurens  came  to  the  Calif orni 
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but  it  was  felt  that  Mayors  "Davy  Crockett"  was  coarsened 

by  repetition.   The  public  would  not  be  pleased. 

'Die  autumn  dragged  along  dully.  The  Grand  Opera 

House  offered  Charles  Wheatleigh  on  November  13  after  a 

few  days  dark.  Said  the  Chronicle  coldly  on  December  3: 

"The  past  week  has  been  one  of  poor  business 
and  weak  attractions  at  the  various  theaters  in 
town.  It  has  proved  among  other  things  that 
Charles  Wheatleigh  made  a  mistake  in  running 
an  Irish  drama  for  two  weeks  3  and  that  Frank 
Mayo  sadly  needs  some  one  to  choose  plays  for 
him . " 

The  Academy  offered  Sol  Smith  Russell's  "parlor 

entertainment."  In  early  December  Little  Nell  returned 

to  the  California.  The  pre-holiday  season  was  only 

enlivened  by  two  theatrical  scandals  which  are  elucidated 

in  the  following  articles.  The  first  item  is  sufficiently 

self-explanatory : 

"THE  OPERA.  HOUSE  WAS. 
"In  the  Nineteenth  District  Court  yesterday, 
the -case  of  the  Onera  House  and  Art  Association 
against  F.  W«  Bert  and  V.   S.  McDonald,  came  up 
on  an  order  for  the  defendants  to  show  cause 
why  a  writ  of  prohibition  issued  on  Thursday 
should  not  be  quashed.  A  protracted  discussion 
was  entered  into  by  the  attorneys  regarding  the 
writ,  and  the  history  of  the  Opera  House  war, 
by  which  the  management  was  ousted  and  anot  er 
helmsman  instated,  was  gone  over  by  both  sides..." 

The  second  item  is  concerned  with  a  benefit  for 

James  A.  Heme,  recently  involved  in  a  local  scandal. 

It  was  reported  by  the  shocked  gossip-mongers  that  Heme 

had  been  so  ungallant  as  to  slap  the  face  of  the  young 

actress,  Miss  Carey,  during  an  altercation  at  Baldwin* s 

Academy.  The  Chronicle  had,  in  no  gentle  terms,  announced 

that  Mr.  Heme  was  certainly  not  deserving  of  a  successful 
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benefit.  Mr.  Heme  liad  made  explanations  in  the  columns 

of  a  local  paper,  and  a  pretty  little  to-do  hod  been 

stirred  up.  On  the  day  after  Mr.  Kerne's  benefit,  the 

Chronicle  reported: 

"The  beneficiary  appeared  before  the  curtain 
and  announced  that  he  was  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position*  that  he  had  been  cruelly  maligned ,  and 
vould  not  submit  to  it:  that  the  papers  had  stated 
that  he  struck  a  lady  in  the  theatre.  This 
statement,  he  said,  was  false...  He  then  took 
leave  of  the  audience  and  backed  gracefully  out 
of  sight ..." 

During  November  and  December  only  the  California 
and  the  Academy  had  remained  consistently  open.  With  the 
festive  Christmas  spirit  came  a  revival: 

On  December  23  I"aguire»s  Hew  Theatre,  now  called 
the  Alhamjra,  was  reopened  by  the  Jem  Lace  Combination 
in  variety.  On  December  24,  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks,  the  Georgia  Minstrels  returned  to  llaguire's  Opera 
House.  On  December  25  the  spectacle  "Ahmed,"  already 
produced  in  New  York,  as  we  have  noted,  was  staged  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  through  arrangementwith  the 
authoress,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Dunn,  /aid,  also  on  December  25, 
Mr.  and  krs.  Florence  returned  to  the  California  in  their 
very  successful  new  play,  ♦'The  I;ighty  Dollar."  Crowis 
stormed  the  California  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 
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The       Sobering       Seventies 

TUB  YEAH  1877* 

The  depression,  which  had  commenced  with  the 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  California  in  1875,   gathered  momentum 
in  the  following  months.     Although  this  famous  bank  was  reopened 
and  financiers  attempted  to  restore  public   confidence,  rumors 
were  rife  and  the  general  feeling  uncertain.     By  January,  1877 , 
business  was  dull  and  listless,  money  difficult  to   obtain, 
many  former  prosperous   citizens  were  skirting  poverty. 
California,  which  had  rejoiced  in  its  escape  from  the  national 
depression  in  1873,   in  a   few  more  years  was  experiencing  its 
own  especially  potent  variety. 

Then  in  January,   1877,  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
Mine,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Comstock  region,  passed  its 
monthly  dividend.     The  whole  fiction  of  endless  wealth  hidden 
in  silver,  the  whole  confidence  in  a  new  bonanza*   the  values  of 
fabulously  priced  mining  stocks,  the  glass  palace  of  glittering 
securities  honeycombed  with  mortgages  and  false  hopes,  crashed. 

1877  was  a  black  year  in  San  Pranciscos   the 
chronicle  of  the  drama,  during  this  period  is  interlarded  with 
•despond.     On  the   other  Jiand,  the  year  hid  its  high-lights  and 
its  light  moneiits.     And  somehow,  the  theatre  survived. 
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To  open  the  litany,  we  may  quote  the  Chronic le 
of  January  7: 

"Mr.  Magiiire's  two  Bush-street  theaters  have 
closed  their  doors  to  the   public  for  the  present, 
and  it  is  uncertain  when  they  will  be  reopened... 
Times  are  dull  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the    stage 
suffers  in  consequence." 

On  January  14  appeared  this  addendum: 

"The  assertion  that  there  has  been  nothing  new 
at  the  theaters  during  the  past  week  is  not  merely 
ornamental;  it  is  the  unadorned  truth.     The 
closing  of  Mr.    Maguire's  three  theatres. ..has 
left  a  void  unfilled..." 

In  the  meantime,  paradoxically,  the   Florences  at 
the  California  were  still  playing  "The  Mighty  Dollar,"  which 
did  not  close  until  January  13. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the   "Ahmed"  spectacle 
was  followed  by  V/heatleigh's  performance  of  "Tom  Cobb;  or, 
Fortune's  Try."     The  Pabbris  were  again  offering  opera  at 
intervals,  and  on  January  2  the  Royal  Marionettes  reopened  at 
Piatt1 s  Hall. 

On  January  22  Sothern  returned  to  the  California 
in  "Our  American  Cousin," — again  a  little  changed — as  usual, 
successful.     Sothern  played  several  new  roles  in  February, 
but  departed  on  February  10. 

During  February  the  Baldwin  Academy,  J.iaguire's 
Opera  House,    and  the  Alhambra  reopened.     On  February  3  the 
Academy  offered,   rather  inauspiciously,  a  new  play  by  John  D. 
Graham  of  San  Francisco.     It  vas  titled  "All  for  Gold"  and 
starred  a  child  -actress,  Zoe  Tuttle.     It  closed  on  February  10. 
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Two  clays  later  Haguire's  Opera  House  reopened;  advertising  the 
California  Minstrels.   This  troupe  included:  John  Hart,  Billy' 
Arlington,  Johnson  and  Bruno,  R.  T.  Tyrell,  Beaumont  Reid,. 
Ernest  Linden,  Prank  For an,  W.  More  land,  Sheridan  and  Hack, 
Joe  Norcross,   .  H.  Gilla,  James  Morrison. 

Entertainment  during  the  month  was  spasmodic  and 
without  continuity.   On  February  5  the  Tenner. see  JubilCe  Singers 
appeared  at  Pacific  Hall.  On  February  13  Joe  Taylor  and  "Mattie" 
opened  at  Plait's  Hall  in  a  week '3  showing  of  "The  Little  Orphan." 

On  February  17  the  Alharabra  opened  in  variety  bills 

which  featured  Ha  ry  Courtaine  and  others.  A  little  hall, 

located  at  22  Geary  Street  and  called  Egyptian  Hall,  advertised 

spiritrtiai  performances  and  illusions.   Uelasco's  biographers 

supply  the  information  that  young  David  Belasco,  in  his  middle 

twenties,  was  writing  and  producing  short  plays  at  this  theatre, 
A 

■$&£&&&$   in  conjunction  with  the  illusionists.   Quinn  (op.  cit.) 

lists  the  original  plays  claimed  by  Belasco,  as  well  as  the  dates 

of  their  respective  premieres: 

"The  Haunted  House"   February  16,  1377 
"The  Mysterious  Inn"  February  1G,  1877 
"A  Storm  of  Thoughts"  February  17,  1S77 
"The  Persecuted  Traveller"  February  17,  1877 
"Our  Mysterious  Boarding  House"  February  20,  1877 
"The  Prodigal's  Return "  April  2,  1877 
"Fine,  Women  and  Cards"  February- May,  1277 
"The  Christmas  Night*;   or,  -Jthe  Convict's  Return" 

8 '   February- May,  1877 

On  February  12  a  particularly  significant  event  in 

the  dramatic  world  was  the  tendering  of  a  benefit  to  Edwin 

Adams.    Mr.  Adams,  well-beloved  in  the  city,  had  some  time 

before  gone  to  Australia  in  search  of  health. 
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Finding  no  relief  for  tuberculosis  which  had  developed  to  an 
advanc eft  stage ,  he  had  now  returned  to  America  to  die.   The  benefit 
offered  to  him  at  the  Calif ornia  Theatre  was  a  pathetic  success. 
In  October,  at  Adams'  death  in  the  east,  the  Chronic le  recalled  the 
early  event: 

"V.hen  the  play  ended  the  curtain  rose, 
disclosing  Mr.  Adams  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
surrounded  by  the  people  of  the  theater. .  .I.lr. 
Adams  made  a  speech. . .the  last  utterance  which 
he  ira  de  in  public  • 

"After  his  benefit,  from  which  ^as  realized 
$2700,  he  became  worse...  again.. better. . .  He 
spent  the  Summer  at  San  Rafael. . .gradually  failing. 
A  series  of  benefits  were  tendered  him  last  month 
in  Eastern  cities..." 

The  two  still-hopeful  major  theatres  tried  to  attract 

the  public  vith  "novelties"  during  the  month.  At  the  Grand  Opera 

House  there  opened  on  February  5  an  arrangement  of  Jules  Verne's 

"The  Tour  of  the  /or Id  in  Eighty  Days"  which  offered  a  succession 

of  scenic  tours  de  force.   Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis  opened  at  the 

California  on  February  19.   The  comment  of  the  Chronicle  on  Larch 

4  was  belittling: 

"Gentle  dullness  pervades  the  theaters. 
There  is  not  a  star  above  the  horizon,  unless 
it  be  Hiss  Jeffreys  Lev; is,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  is  ambitious  of  such  questionable 
distinction.  Audiences  have  been  small..." 

During  March  three  important  names  came  to  the  fore  in 

the  San  Francisco  theatre:   on  March  5  Illma  de  Murska  joined  vith 

the  Fabbris  to  present  the  first  of  a  series  of  operas  at  the 

Academy  of  Music,  on  March  21  Lillian  Adelaide  Neilson  appeared  at 

the  California  for  the  first  night  of  a  triumphant  engagement  which 

lasted  until  April  15;  the  third  persoiWge  of  the  month  was  Ed 
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Buckley,  listed  in  the  city  directory  as  proprietor  of  tv,;o 

"New  and  Original  Varieties,"  one  at  Kearny  and  Pine  Street,  the 

other  at  Kearny  and  3acramento.   Said  the  Chronicle  of  March  27: 

"Edward  Buckley j  proprietor  of  the  immoral 
dive  at  the  southeast  corner  of  oacramento  and 
Kearny  streets,  where  wine  and  unscrupulous 
women  .:  bound,  in  contravention  of  the  o rain  nee 
prohibiting  a  commingling  of  those  particular 
demoralizing  elements,  -/as  tried  in  the  City 
Criminal  Court  yesterday  for  his  defiance  of  the 
lav;  in  the  maimer  intimated.   The  jury 
determined  that  Buckley  was  guilty  as  charged, 
and  he  will  be  sentenced  for  the  misdemeanor..." 

.  Maguire  was  definitely  at  low  ebb.  Said  the 

Chronicle  of  April  1: 

'"She  theater  lately  called  Maguire  rs  Opera  House 
has  been  leased  by  Billy  Emerson  for  two  years... 
Its  n-me  hereafter  will  be    'Emerson's  Opera  House1... 

"With  a  manager  of  Mr.  Titus'  taste  and  ability, 
the  Bush-street  Theater  (late  the  Alhambra)  should 
again  become  a  place  of  resort..." 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  opened  on  April  7  with  a 
b 
burlesque  troupe  calling  itself  the   Salsbury  Troubadours. 

Titus  and  Locke  were  listed  as  lessees  and  managers.     Emerson's 

Opera  House  did  not  open  until  April  23,  on  which  date  Emerson 

re-introduced  his  minstrels. 

During  April  the   Grand  Opera  House   closed  the 

tf unprecedented"  run  of  "The  Tour  of  the   v'orld."     There  followed 

"After  Dark"  and  a  gala  production  of   "A  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream."     Montgo  ery  oueen's  Circus  played  for  three  weeks  of 

the  month,  offering  an  equestrian  drama,  "Putnam;   or,-*jfhe   Iron 

Son  of    '76. "       The  Lingards  replaced  Miss  Neilson  at  the 

California,  attracting  small  audiences.     On  April  30  an  illusionist, 

billed  as  "The  Great  Macallister,"  opened  at  Pacific  Hall.     On 
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April  23  another  variety  theatre  opened — the  Adelphi  at  California 
above  Kearny, — Cogill,  Cooper  and  Co.,  proprietors;  John 
Woodward}  stage  manager. 

Earlier  in  the  month  the  San  Francisco  Museum ,  at 
Market  opposite  Mason,  had  offered  curiosities  and  the  Imperial 
Marionettes. 

During  May  the  drama  seemed  temporarily  to  achieve  a 
certain  focus.   On  the  2nd  Baldwin's  Academy  was  reopened  by 
John  McCullough,  who  had  leased  the  theatre  in  unhappy  emulation 
of  Haguire,  the  many-times  manager.  He  presented  first  the 
Hess  English  Opera  Company,  which  was  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
most  consistently  talented  companies  singing  here  for  years,  but 
received  only  "mild  approbation"  from  the  public.  On  Hay  14 
the  troupe  moved  to  the  California. 

On  Kay  28  McCullough  presented  at  the  Academy  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  director  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  now  in 

her  ra£3&£&  fifties.  Mrs.  Drew  was  splendid  in  "The  School  for 

it 
Scandal,"  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  "Simpson  and  Company  and  other 

high  comedies,  but  "unexciting." 

The  appearance  of  Mrs*  Drew  at  the  Academy  was  hailed 

as  a  great  event.   McCullough  had  great  hopes  of  reviving 

theatrical  a  fairs  through  his  coup  in  taking  over  the  Academy, 

anXannouneed  that  he  would  now  dedicate  this  house  to  the  best 

in  comedy.   On  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Drew's  debut,  G.  H.  Jess^up 

wrote  a  dedicatory  poem,  which  is  interesting  enough  to  bear 

repetition  in  part* 
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Uor,  gentle  rune,  doth  thine  own  charming  sex 
Disdain  to  grace  the  wit  that  it  respects, 

jince  Caroline  Chapman's  mingled  grace  and  power 
Made  thy  halls  bright  with  gladness  many  an  hour, 
And  Sophie  Edwin,  mourned  and  loved  so  much, 
Whose  native  archness  could  amuse  and  touch*  ' 
Both  pleasantly  and  gently;  nor  must  we 
Forget  our  favorite,  whom  we  still  may  see, 
And  villi  see  often  ornament  this  stage, 
'••Those  sprightly  humor  trips  ahead  of  age— 
Oh,  muse  !  'tis  sure  thou  art  not  ftzv   removed 
From  real  goodness,  since  thou  art  beloved 
3y  Mrs.  Judah  1  Blessed  be  the  art 
"Those  best  exponent  has  so  kind  a  heart;  / 
And  now,  to-night,  high  priestess  of  thy  flame, 
Louisa  Drew,  the  heiress  of  thy  name,   * 
Eow  many  a  golden  moment  in  its  flight 
one  grasped,  and,  in  thy  service,  turned  to  light  I 
By  that  rare  alchemy  thou'st  left  on  earth 
Whose  touch  transmutes  our  sadness  into  mirth... 

"And  you,  kind  friends,  whose  welcome  presence  shows 
Concurrence  in  the  efforts  we  propose, 
I'.ay  those  your  kindly  faces  often  grace, 
And  .grace  with  joy,  the  rarely  vacant  place! 
will  you  not  greet  Thalia  as  she  comes, 
i\nd  give  a  thousand  mingling  "welcome  homes  I1 
And  say  to  us,  when  tinkling  prompter's  bell 
Shows  what  we've  done — that  we  have  done  it  well, 
Here,  to  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
Where  life  is  throbbing  strong  in  this  young  State— 
.  The  youngest,  fairest  daughter  of  the  earth — 
Youth's  best  prerogative  we  bring  you — mirth. 
Apollo's  bow  is  not  forever  Dent, 
Joy's  Hasterday  must  alternate  with  Lent; 
Come,  smiling  faces  and  applauding  palms, 
Cone,  wit  and  mirth,  the  sad  heart's  only  balms, 
And  keep  them  there  to  see  the  curtain  rise, 
For,  Muse,  to-night  we  dedicate  to  thee 
This  as  thy  Western  home  of  sterling  Comedy I" 

Still,  if  the  Muse  was  successfully  wooed,  the  public 
was  not.   Said  the  Chronicle  reviewer  on  June  3:   "Audiences 
have  been  kinder  than  time,  and  criticism  has  subdued  itself 
into  chivalrous  respect  for  the  relics  of  what,  in  a  past  era, 
has  been  the  perfection  of  art." 

UcCullough  himself  stepped  into  the  limelight  to  star 
at  the  Academy  in  June.  He  played  his  old  parts.   The  only 
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novelty  he  had  to  offer  was  a  new  box-set  "intended  soon  to 

displace  the  old-  system  of  flats  and  grooves." 

McCullough  did  not  hear  with  dignity.   The  comparative 

failure  of  his  Baldwin's  Academy  venture  seems  to  have  worn  his 

nerves  thin.  His  irascibility  was  even  obvious  to  his 

audiences  t 

"i:r.  McCullough  closed  his  week's  engagement  on 
Saturday  night  with  »m  chard  III. '...The  cast  was 
about  the  sane  as  when  Booth  played  the  port...  There 
was  an  episode  in  the  fifth  act  which,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  was  not  down  in  the  bills.  When  the  scene 
opened  on  'IU chard'  lying  on  the  couch  in  his  tent, 
a  drur,i  was  rattling  somewhere  in  the  wings,  and 
T'r.  iicCullough  broke  out  in  a  voice  audible  all 
over  the  theater,  'Stop  that  drum  for  Christ's 
gakei*  and  then,  'Tell  them  to  stop  that  drum  for 
God  Almighty's  sake i'  In  the  vision  scene,  while 
Hiss  Wilton  as  'Lady  Anne'  was  speaking,  he 
inserted  an  aside  that  made  the  ghosts  of  'Richard's* 
victims  smile  grimly,  and  when  'Henry's'  ghost  was 
supposed  to  say,  'Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul 
to-morrow,'  Harry  Edwards,  who  was  personating 
that  airy  phantom,  was  forced  to  lose  his 
countenance  and  voice,  and  the  scene  closed  in 
confusion.  Is  Mr.  IicCullough  ceasing  to  be  'genial 
John i  *  or  is  he  imitating  the  volcanic  profanity  of 
the  irascible  Forrest,  whose  vacant  throne  stands 
ready  for  his  occupancy?" 

Meantime  the  Gr?-nd  Opera  House  had  closed  its  season, 
its  company  scattered.  The  Chronicle  spoke  of  "the  habit  that 
has  never  Until  recently  been  characteristic  of  Calif ornians, 
of  looking  two  or  three  times  at  a  dollar  before  parting  with  it." 
The  suggestion  was  frequently  made  that  local  theatres  should 
close  for  the  summer,  in  keeping  with  the  eastern  custom,  to 
allow  the  public  pocketbook  and  temper  to  recuperate. 

Still  the  California  struggled  on  with  half- successes. 
On  May  7  Ben  de  Bar  opened  as  Falstaff j  his  illness  and  small 
houses  cut  the  engagement  short.  On  June  4  the  Sol  dene  Itaglish 
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.  i 
Comic  Opera  Company  opened  at  this  house,  but  their  engagement 

of  six  weeks  was  very  mediocre  in  financial  returns.  The 

Chronicle »  given  to  philosophizing  over  the  theatrical 

s itua  t ion ,  commente d : 

"It  would  seem  as  though  withih  the  last 
few  years  a  wave  of  immorality  has  swept  over 
the  stage .  Opera  bouf fe  on  the  one  hand  and 
such  plays  as  Cnmille  and  La  Tentation  on  the 
other  have  held  possession  of  the  boards  to  the 
exclusion  of  works  that  are  infinitely  their 
superiors.  That  they  are  able  to  do  this  is 
owing  not  to  their  motives,  but  to  the  treatment 
of  those  motives  by  their  authors.  They  are  of  '• 

the  French,  French,  and  in  their  production  the  i 

people  who  appear  in  them  must  treat  them  as 
the  French  do  if  they  would  make  them  sucdessful. 
It  is  just  in  this  that  the  Soldene  company  have 
failed.  They  have  given  us  French  opera  bouffe, 
but  have  not  given  it  in  the  Frrnch  way.  "where 
Mile.  Airtee  is  intensely  suggestive,  without  being 
actually  coarse,  Miss  Soldene  is  either  tane  or 
vulgar...  \7e  do  not  know  whether  there  will  ever 
be  any  English-speaking  artists  who  will  be  able 
to  successiully  interpret  the  subtle  spirit  of 
bouffe,  which  is  its  only  charm,  or  not,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  never  will  be... 
Another  thing.  Could  absurdity  go  further  than 
to  attempt  to  play  six  weeks  in  a  city  of  three 
hundred  thousand  people  with  only  seven  operas 
in  the  repertory  of  the  company,  every  one  of 
which  had  been  seen  jefore?" 

The  only  really  successful  attraction  in  the  theatres 

at  this  period  was  the  western  drama  which  opened  at  the 

Bush  Street  Theatre  on  May  14.  In  such  plays  as  "Life  on 

the  Border"  and  "The  Hed  Right  Hand,"  the  Honorable  V,r.  F. 

Cody,  popularly  known  as  Buffalo  Bill,  starred  with  Captain 

Jack,  otherwise  J.  W.  Crawford.  Cody  was  handsome  and 

imprecsivej  the  gallery  was  lusty  in  its  approval. 
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Other  secondary  attractions  during  June  were :  Robert 
Ingersoll  in  lectures  at  Piatt's  Hall;   General  Tom  Thumb 
and  his  troupe  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall;  Macallister 
the   Illusionist  at  Pacific  Ha^.1,  offering  door  prizes — 
100  of  them  to  lucky  menibcrs  of  each  audience;  Robert  Heller, 
conjurer-pianist,   at  Piatt's  Hall;   Cazeneuve,  prestidigitateur 
who  followed  Buffalo  Bill  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 

McCullough • s  luck  was  consistently  bad.     Charles  F. 
Coghlan,  opening  at  the  Academy  on  June  11  in  heavy  roles,  i 

did  not   "take"  and  the  Soldenes  at  the  California,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  a  high-kick  dancer  named  Mile. 
Sara,  could  not  make  money. 

During  'the   summer  the  Chronicle  turned  speculative 

l  '""<  *"• " 

with  regard  to  the  sighifi dance  of.  local  dragia.     Excerpts 

'  •'   '    >        -J    '  ■   '-Vi/  '  '  ''  t  ■ 

from  comments  of  June  17  and  July  2^  respectively  are 

here  appended:  .-    '  .:<  -j. 

"It  would  be   scarcely  fair  to   expect  good" 
business  at  our  theaters  when  the  stage  languishes 

( 

in  all  other  cities  in  the  country.  The  desire  to 
be  amused  is  something  not  to  be  calculated  on... 
A  sharp,  active  and  universal  calamity,  such  as 
the  financial  trouble  in  San  Francisco  two  years 
ago,  will  drive  people  to  the  places  of  amusement 
for  self-forgetfulness,  while  a  dull  season  like 
that  which  has  pr<  vailed  here  for  several  months 
past  makes  them  unhappy,  listless,  inactive, 
mentally  dead,  and  takes  away  all  desire  for 
external  stimulus ..." 

"The  decline  of  theatrical  interest  in  the  city... 
is  the  result  of  many  causes,  chief  of  which  we 
take  to  be  the  new  era  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
followed  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  California 
and  was  intensified  by  the  misfortune...  in  stock 
circles  during  this  late  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
San  Francisco  never  really  had  a  death  in  the 
family  until  Ralsbn's,  and  until  the  rgeent  past 
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no  great  financial  trouble.  So  we  have  lived  on 
hopefully  and  buoyantly,  win  an  exuberant  life, 
a  continual  overflow  of  feeling,  a  gush  of  sentiment, 
and  the  abounding  good  nature  that  comes  from  all 
these  conditions,  ready  alv/ays  to  seek  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  enjoyment  for  all  genuine  sources  of 
amusement.  TJe  have  given  theaters  a  fulsome  and 
often  over- indulgent  patronage •  From  it  all  has 
come  an  excellent  knov/ledge  of  dramatic  matters 
and  the  development  of  a  critical  instinct  to  be 
hereafter  more  shrewdly  exercised,.*" 


The  "critical  instinct.. .shrewdly  exercised"  seems  to 

have  been  very  catholic  in  tendency,  for  while  seriously- incline 

i 
houses  suffered,  the  variety  halls  multiplied.  In  Bishop* s 

Directory  we  note  several  halls  which  do  not  even  find 

unfavorable  mention  in  nev;spaper  prints,  among  them: 

Liverpool  Star  Varieties,  HW  cor  Pacific  and  Sansome 

New  Lincoln  Varieties,  813  Pacific 

Hew  Olympic  Variety  Theatre,  SB  cor  3rd  and  L.ission 

f>  In  addition,  we  have  noted  Egyptian  Hall,  the  Adelphi, 

Buckley's  two  houses,  and,  of  course,  the  Bella  Union. 

According  to  the  Chronicle >  the  reason  for  the 

difficulties  of  legitimate  theatres  in  San  Francisco  could 

be  found  by  a  comparative  examination  of  costs  for  operation 

in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Said  this  sage  commentator  on 

July  29: 

"ITo  theater  can  be  run  in  first-class  style  at 
a  less   expenditure  than  for  :;3000  to  $3500  a  week. 
Average    stage  expenditure  is  greater  here  than  in 
Hew  York.  While  the  principal  actors  draw  high  salaries 
at  the  Last,  utility  people,   and  all   subordinates, 
are  better  paid  in  San  Francisco...  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ballet  are  paid  S10  per  week  here 
against  S6  in  Hew  York,   and  supers  50  cents  a  night 
against  37>r  or  25  cent 3  per  night.     All  other 
subsidiary  positions  command  salaries  in  similar 
proportion..." 
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.  i 
McCullough,  perhaps  by  reason  of  practical  demonstration 

of  the   truths   offered  above,  decided  to  close  Baldwin's  at 

the  end  of  July,  disposing  of  his  lease  at  a  great  loss. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Hess  Opera  Troupe  had  cost  him 

$20,000 — that  the  whole  period  of  his  management  of  the 

small  house  had  depleted  McCullough's  bank  account  by 

$28,000. 

Before  the  house  closed, a  play,  particularly  significant 

was  offered  on  July  2  at  the  little  Adelphi.  This  was  a      , 

new  local  play  advertised  as  "two  thrilling  and  truthful 

chapters  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco. ..by  the  author 

of  'Struck  Oil,'"  and  was  entitled  "Hunted  to  Death." 

A  review  of  the  play  indicates  its  subject  and  nature: 

"The  piece  is  simply  a  dramatization  of 
the  death  of  the  late  William  C.  Ralston,  and 
the  author  has  dragged  into  it,  under  thinly 
disguised  nommes  de  theatre,  some  of  our  most 
prominent  cTtisens"  Putting  to  one  side  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  wel}.- known  gentlemen 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  ribald  jokes  in 
a  variety  show,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  fact  that  an  event  so  recent  as  the  death 
of  Mr.  Halston  should  not  be  used  as  a  cheap 
sensation  upon  any  stage." 

A  more  cheerful  note  was  sounded  by  Mr.  and  I.irs. 

J.  C.  Williamson,  who  appeared  at  the  California  on  July  9 

in  "Struck  Oil;  or,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,"  by  Sam 

W.  Smith.  The  former  Maggie  Lloore,  returned  with  her 

husband  from  a  triumphant  tour  of  Australia,  India,  and 


"    * 
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England,  in  which  they  had  played  this  piece  "upwards  of 
400  tines,"  was  welcomed  and  admired  mildly.  On  July  23 
the  Williamsons  acted  in  the  world  premiere  of  "Grif "  by 
B.  L.  Farjeon  and  Clay  M.  Greene.     This  was  not  a    strong  play. 

On  July  16  the  Adelphi  was  advertis&tii|  Sid  Prance  in 
"Llarked  for  Life"  with  variety.     Tony  Pastor* s  variety  troupe 
played  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  from  July  9  to  August  4. 

On  August  6  Katy  Uayhew  appeared  at  the  California  in 
the  first  California  production  of  Clay  11.  Greene*s  "Ll*liss,"  v,.'J 

i 

founded  on  the  Bret  Harte  story.     This  was  to  be  Greene* s 
first  real  success  and  was  to  be  repeated  many  times  by 
known  stars. 

On  August  12  a   critic  wailed  that  "Dullness  amounting 

"a 

to   absolute  vacuity"was  settled  upon  the  theatres.  \ 

On  August  20  occurred  an  event  which  should  have 

■i 
stirred  the  city  to  life.     This  was  the  first  American  \ 

appearance  of  Madame  Helena  L'.odjeska   (the  Countess  Bozenta). 

1'me.  Ilodjeska,  noted  in  Europe  as  a  Polish  actress,  had  come 

to   America  with  other  Polish  refugees,  had   settled  with  her 

titled  husband  on  a  ranch  in  California.      It  is   said  that 

she  had  discussed  with  Edwin  Booth  a  desire  to  appear  on 

the  American  stage,  but  had  been  advised  to   study  English. 

Uow,   in  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur" — a  part  she  had  man:  times 

played  in  her  own  tongue — liodjeska  made  her  American  debut 

at  the  California.     Her  English  was  complimented,  her 

acting  was  adjudged  more  womanly  than  powerful >  ^tkh^p  '  ^^^^ 

m^v     liodjeska  followed  in  "Hamlet,"  playin  ' 


0Phelia 


m 
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Polish  to  LcCullough ' s  Ham'et;  then  offered  an  interpretation 

as  the  young  heroine  of  "Borneo  and  Juliet"  which  did  not 

entirely  satisfy  San  Francisco, 

'^rie   Chronicle  seems  to  have  soured  on  the  theatrical 

world.  Even  the  lovely  Modjeska  could  not  arouse  unqualified 

enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the  reviewer  on  this  newspaper. 

Two  of  his  comments  follow: 

"The  verdict  of  approval  has  been  so  sudden, 
so  unqualified j  so  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  critical  judgment,  that  it  seems 
to  throw  us  backward  a  decade  or  two  into  that 
era  of  gush  from  which  we  thought  we  had 
forever  emerged.,.  People  have  seemed  to 
applaud  partly  because  they  thought  it  was 
the  thing,  and  partly  led  off  by  the  claque, 
better  organised  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  Union." 

"Few  ladies  have  appeared  on  the  San 
Francisco  stage  who  have  owed  so  much  to  womanly 
grace  and  sympathy  and  so  little  to  distinguished 
talent • " 


.  i 


Many  changes  occurred  in  local  theatres  during 
the  fall.     In  the   first  place,  Barton  Hill  purchased  from 
tcCullough  a  half  interest  in  the  California  Theatre, 
paying  $28,000  in  return.       He  re-leased  the  theatre 
for  five  years. 

On  August  24  it  was  announced  that  Tracy  Titus  had 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  to  Charles 
E .  Locke . 

Haguire,   on  August  19,  was  reported  to  be  in  Hew 
York  seeking  nev;  talent  with  which  to  open  Baldwin's 
Academy,     liaguire  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  the  24th 
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A  porf  orraance    adjudged  by  Jerome  Hart    (In  Our  3 ec oncl   C entu  ry ) 
have  ho"en    outst.-mding    in   this    season    i«ps    thnt    of    "Un   Ballo   in 
ic'-iera."      Hart    recalls    thft    tickets   pixrchased   at   five  dollars 
'rr.jtted    costumed   members    of    the   audience   to   walk   on   in   the 
icuerade    scone   at   will,    mingling   with   the    supers   who  were   paid 
•fcy  cents   for   availing   themselves    of   a   like   privilege. 
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was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  he  had  lost  $50,000  during 

his  last  season.     Mr.   Kennedy,  prospective  manager  of  the 

Grand  Opera  House,  was  also  reported  to  be  in  New  York. 

But  during  the  period  intervening  before  his  reopening  of 

this  house,   the  building  was  to   change  hands: 

"The  Opera  House  and  the  lot  on  which  it 
stands  were  yesterday  sold  by  the  Sheriff  to 
satisfy  the  first  mortgage,   and.  bid  in  by  lir. 
Baldwin,  attorney  of  the  Nevada  Bank... for 
the  amount  due,  which  was  $197,000.     Flood^and 
O'Brien  are  therefore   the  present  owners  o* 
the  building..."     (Chronicle ,   September  16) 

Maguire's  first  attraction  at  the  Academy  after  his 

re-possession  was  a  concert  series,   featuring  Clara  Louise 

Kellogg  and  Annie  Louise  Cary,  operatic   soprano  and  alto. 

On  September  19  these  ladies  were  offered  in  grand  opera. 

Despite  the  rival   attraction  offered   at  the  Bush  Strert 

Theatre,  where     Caroline  Uichings  Bernard  and  her 

company  returned  to  offer  English  opera,  the  Academy 

season  Was  a  success,   as  opera  seasons  went.  Especially 

attractive  was  the  offering  of  September  24,  when  Miss 

Kellogg  sang  Marguerite  in  "FaUflt"— apart  which  she  had 

created  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     On  September 

30  it  was  estimated  that  gross  receipts  for  the  week  had 

totalled  $23,000.     "For  the  first  time  in  the  history 

of  3?£i  Francisco  the  oper..  has  been  fashionable,"   said 

one  exuberant  reporter,  perhaps  not  too   truthfully. 

At  the  end  of  October,  when  Baldwin's  was  closed 

for  remodelling,  the  Kellogg-Cary  company,  joined  at  times 

by  Mm*  di  Murska,  moved  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  to 

j   - 

alternate  programs  with  the  dramatic  troupe,    \ \xV  [ ' 
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The  Grand  Opera  House  had  been  reopened  on  October  8t 

F.  A.  Kennedy,  acting  manager;  A.  D.  Bradley,  stage  manager; 

Edwin  F.  Thorne ,  W«  A.  Whitecar,  Chas.  Stanley,  J.  R.  Grismer, 

Jas.  0.  Barrows,  Geo.  Galloway,  fiiaily  Festayer,  Jenny  liurdock, 

Elsie  Moore ,  Rose  Foss,  Zoe  Tuttle,  Ella  Allen.  The  advent 

of  this  group  was  heralded  without  much  enthusiasm.  Said 

the  Chronicle  on  October  14: 

"San  Francisco  has  more  unemployed  actors 
to  the  square  mile  than  any  city  on  the 
Anorican  continent,  I*ew  York  excepted.  Into 
this  rather  thickly  peopled  dramatic  world 
the  new  company .. .has  been  introduced." 

If  it  did  not  go  in  for  local  acting  talent,  the 
Grand  Opera  House  management  certaixily  showed  a  co  mendable 
interest  in  local  authors.  On  October  24  they  presented 
"Our  Reporter"  by  A.  G.  Gunter  of  San  Francisco.  This 
play,  dealing  with  events  in  the  then  recent  railroad 
strike ,  was  locally  declared  to  be  the  best  original  piece 
the  city  had  seen  for  four  years.  Repeating  "°ltimo," 
the  company  offered  amusing  imitations  of  well-known 
local  stock  brokers.  On  November  12  another  original  play 
was  offered.  This  was  by  Clay  I.!.  Greene  and  A.  S.  Thompson, 
was  titled  "Freaks  of  Fortune,"  ad  received  better  notices 
than  any  play  Greene  had  shown.  Finally  a  spectacle  drama, 
"The  Botton  of  the  Sea,"  drew  excellent  houses  for  several 
weeks ;  the  attraction  -was  an  advertised  battle  With  an 
octopus. 

The  season,  despite  these  attractions,  was  precarious 

and  heavy.  At  the  California  Rose  Eytinge  played  during 
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September  in  "Miss  Multon,"  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  etc. 

Stuart  Hobs  on  and  W.  II.  Crane  followed  in  "Forbidden  Fruit," 

a  particularly  hilarious  comedy;   then  in  "Our  Boarding  House." 

The  audiences  laughed  willingly  with  Crane  and  Hobson;  but 

oh  October  15  few  greeted  I.lrs.  Bowers  and  Mr.   McColloni  in  a 

revival  of  their  old  repertoire.     The  famous  3£fi3j3£&  lady»s 

plays  were  referred  to  as  "hackneyed  and  funereal."     On 

Mrs.   Bowers1  departure   (November  10),  a  local  writer  remarked 

that  "San  Francisco  has  outrrrown  her."     A  quiet  failure  followedj 

L'r.  Dampier  and  his  two  daughters,  Lily  and  Hose. 

On  IToverrber  26  liodjeska,  now  under  contract  with  a 

Mr.  H.  J.  Sargent  to  receive  $1000  a  week  and  expenses  for 

ltier  performances,  returned  to  the  California,  but  many  outside 

attractions  vied  with  her  repetitions  of  "Camille,"   "Romeo 

and  Juliet,"  and   "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  varied  only  by  one 

new  play,    "Dalila." 

•  P 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Beakin*s  Lilliputian    Comic 
Opera  Company  opened  on  October  1  in  an  opera,    "Jack  the 
Giant  Siller."     On  October  15  Joseph  K.  Emmet  opened  at  this 
house  in  "F£itz,  o\ir  Cousin  Germain,"  another  low-comedy 
piece.      On  Hovember  13  the    "Kiralfy  Combination"  from  Hew 
York  displaced  Emmet.     They  offered  their  own  version  of 
"Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  including  a  large  ballet. 

On  Efovember  13  also  Baldwin*  s,  which  had  been  closed 
for  remodelling,  offered  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Co.,   Inc. 
This  group  featured  C.  H.   Thorns ,  Jr.,  and  Fanny  Morant  in 
"The  Danicheffs,"  a  fine  .and  beautifully  produced  play  which 
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was  distinguished  by  the  best  acting   seen  in  the  city  in 
many  months. 

At  the   end  of  November    Emerson's  Minstrels >  who  had 
come  back  to  his  Opera  House  a  few  weeks  before,  gave  place 
to  Kelly  and  Leon's  minstrels. 

On  November  30  the  Kiralfy's  produced  the  charming — 
but  "naughty" — comedy,   "Pink  Dominoes, "  at  the  Bush  Street. 

With  Christmas  in  sight,  the  theatre  was  slow  to 
brighten.     The  Bush  Street  Theatre  offered  Ur.   and  T.Irs. 
Frank  Frayne ,  a  trained  dog,  and  the  Kentucky  Rifle  Team 
in  "Si  Slocun" — thereby  adding  little  glamour  to  the   scene. 
At  Baldwin's  the  "Union  square  Company  presented  "The  Two 
Orphans,"  a  play  already  hackneyed.     Cn  December  23  the 
Chronicle  reported  that  the  last  week  had  been  "monotonously 
dull."     Barton  Hill  had  announced  an  impending  reorganization 
of  the   stock  company  at  the  California.     Kelly  and  Leon's 
Minstrels  ran  into  difficulties  with  the  management  at  Emerson's, 
and  Maguire  offered  them  a  benefit  at  Baldwin's.     They  accepted 
gratefully j   and  with  the  proceeds  sailed  for  Australia.     There 
'  were  hard  feelings  between  them  and  Dsier  son's  representatives. 

On  December  24  the  California  mustered  enough  holiday 
spirit  to  offer  a  gala  production  of   "The  Black  Crook"  featuring 
the  Kiralfy  Ballet.     The  Grand  Opeira  House  was  already  showing 
an  e xtravaganza  called  "Hound  the  Clock."     On  December  26  the 
Union  Square  Company  gave  a  fine  production  of  "Ferreol." 
Somewhat  late ,  the  3ush  Street     Theatre  joined  the   excitement 
with  Fanny  Buckingham  in  "ITazeppa."     Emerson's  reopened  on 

December  31  with  the  Adah  Richmond  Operetta  Bouffe  and  c 
Cttaaaag  ia  bc - — °medy 
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The       Sobering      seventies 

THE  YEAR  1878 

1873  had  seen  a  national  depression  in  the  United 
States;  1875  a  local  California  panic j  and  1877  a  final 
calamity.  Through  the  first  and  second  catastrophes  the  theatre 
had  held  up,  more  than  bravely,  by  sheer  momentum;  at  the  third, 
sad  times  set  i^V .  By  1873  it  seemed  that  the  good  old  days 
of  theatre  profits  were  gone  forever. 

Somehow  managers,  like  Maguire  and  McCullough, 
had  held  on  stubbornly  during  profitless  periods,  not  quite 
persuaded  that  audiences  would  not  come  back.  Every  sort  of 
"novelty"  was  introduced  during  the  year,  even  large  illustrated 
display  advertisements  in  the  newspapers — some  of  them  three 
columns  wide  and  full  length;  finally  a  few  full-page  displays. 
Competition  was  very  brisk,  but  audiences,  the  life  of  competition, 
proved  lethargic.  There  were  too  many  confusing  attempts  to  extract 
hard-earned  and  newly-hoarded  dollars,  and  Californians,  recently 
impressed  with  the  slippery  nature  of  those  dollars,  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  in  order  to  watch  even  the  most 
beautiful  or  most  amusing  antics  of  the  best  actors  the  theatre 
could  offer. 

In  an  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  April  21,  this 
attitude  is  voiced  in  connection  with  a  reiterated  suggestion 
that  local  theatres  close  during  the  summer.  Excerpts  followi 
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"With  the  return  of  Spring  returns  the  question 
of  Summer  vacations  at  our  theaters...  That  we 
have  too  many  theaters  has  long  been  evident. .'. 
We  are  not  the  persistent  theater-goers  we  once 
were.     A  few  years  since,  when  money  was  plenty, 
courage  high  and  hope  buoyant,  the  exuberant  life 
of  5an  Francisco 'found  a  large  proportion  of  its 
enjoyment  in  the  stage.     Theaters  were  a  necessary 
element  of  existence.     Mental  and  physical  weariness 
was  hardly  known.  • •   Prosperity  gave  to  everything 
an  impetus  that  carried  it  from  new  year  to  new 
year  without  pause  or  thought  of  rest.     The  hard 
times  have  changed  all  that.     Our  financial  distress 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  an  awakening.     It  has 
brought  us  to  the  level  of  common  mortality  and 
subjected  us  to  the  rules  that  govern  the  average 
community. • • 

"The  California  Theater.  ..has  been  running  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  during  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  two  months   in  1372  when  it  was 
undergoing  radical  changes ,  its  door3  have  been 
closed  but  a  single   night — the  night  that  followed 
the  death  of  7.   C.  Ralston.     The  very  thought  of 
such  constant  effort  is  painful...   Since. ••1872... 
LlcCullough  has  expended  there... over  $1,500,000... 
The  public  raise  the  cry  to  this  and  to  all  the 
theaters  which  do  the  heavier  drama,    'Give  us 
a  rest.1'* 


At.  the  opening  of  the  year  there  seems  to  have  been 

a  super-sufficiency  of  fine  entertainment  in  the   city.     At  the 

California  was  a  gorgeous  production  of  "The  Black  C£ook"  starring 

the  famous  Kiralfy  ballet.     At  the  Grand  Opera  House  was  an 

extravaganza,   "Round  the  Clock."     At  Baldwin's  was  a  fine  modern 

stock  company  from  New  York  giving   the  best  modern  plays.     At 

Emerson's  Opera  House  was  operetta  bouf  fe.     At  the  Bush  Street 

Theatre  "Mazeppa"  was  being  offered,  the  leading  role  being 

enacted  by  a  young  woman  of  whom  it  was  said: 

"Miss  Buckingham  has  the  personal  qualities 
that,   whether  seen  in  burlesque  or  on  horseback, 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gallery  and  entice 
the  bald-headed  to  the   footlights." 


I 
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Besides  this  regular  theatrical  entertainment,  there 
were  week-end  variety  shows  at  roodv/ard '  s  x'ar^ns ,  and  all  those 
amateur,  musical,  literary  and  social  affairs  which  persist 
through  the  most  difficult  years.  It  is  not  surprising  that  none 
of  the  theatres  was  particularly  prosperous. 

One  by  one  these  entertainments  were  replaced  by  fresh 
novelties.  On  January  7  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  closed  for  remod- 
elling. 

On  January  8  the  Grand  Opera. changed  from  extravaganza 
to  drama.  Minnie  Walton  was  featured  in  "Three  rillions  of  Money." 

On  January  21  the  California  tried  opera  bouffe,  offering 
"A  'Erip  to  the  Moon"  with  the  Kiralfys. 

On  J.nuary  27  the  Adah  Richmond  Company  closed  at  Emer- 

c 
son's  •  They  received  the  cold  confort  of  assurances  that  they 

deserved  fine  patronage:  they  had  given  "Kenllworth"  with  Jeffreys 

Lewis'  sister  Catherine  in  the  cast;  "The  Three  Musket-Dears,"  and 

"Bad  Dickey,"  which  last  seems  to  have  been  a  far-fetched  burlesque 

of  "Richard  III." 

January  28  saw  the  last  of  the  Union  Square  Company  at 
Baldwin's.  Their  season  had  not  been  exceedingly  profitable,  al- 
though C.  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  their  leading  man,  was  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Ib  file  country. 

On  January  26  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  made  the  final 
bid  for  public  favor,  introducing  Mme.  Rentz'  female  minstrels. 
This  was  a  leg  show  pure  and  simple,  a  feature  of  which  was  the 
old  Can- Can. 

On  February  2  the  Grand  Opera  House  closed  for  a  week, 

then  brought  up  out  of  the  grab-bag  that  now  hackneyed  0ld-timer, 
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"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  They  advertised  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  real 
negroes.  Still,  the  public  v/as  not  enthralled. 

On  February  4  the  California  introduced  an  old-school 
Italian  actor,  signor  Edoardo  Llajeroni,  somehow  related  to  Rist- 
ori.  His  excessive  gesticulation  and  melodramatic  delivery,  his 
very  apparent  Italian  accent,  prevented  any  great  interest  on  the 
part  of     San  Franciscans.  On  February  18  the  Kiralfys  followed 
in  a  Biblical  spectacle,  "The  Deluge;  or,  Paradise  Lost." 

Emerson's  offered  variety;  Baldwin's  tried  opera  bouffe 
temporarily,  then  closed.  Dramatic  affairs  were  stagnant. 

Matters  did  not  improve  with  the  spring,  although  pro- 
grams seemed  attractive:  The  Bush  Street  house  presented  Oliver 
Doud  Byron  in  "Across  the  Continent"  and  other  sensation  pieces; 
then  on  March  25  nick  Robert's  Pantomime  Troupe  in  "Hurapty  Dumpty." 
Baldwin's  reopened  on  March  4  with  another  fine  Union  Square  The- 
atre group,  including:  James  O'Neill,  Lewis  Morrison,  F.  F.  Mackay, 
F.  Robinson,  Rose  Wood,  Mrs.  Farren,  Nina  Varian,  Louise  Sylvester, 
as  well  as  Kerne  and  a  few  localites.  On  March  11  Denman  Thompson, 
perennial  favorite,  opened  at  the  Emerson  in  "Joshua  Whitcomb." 
,Ada  Gray  appeared  in  "Article  47"  and  later  in  a  particularly 
gorgeous  spectacle  play,  "Sardanapalus." 

At  the  California  the  Kiralfys  closed  their  engagement 
early  in  larch.  It  was  estimated  in  a  local  paper  that  this  expen- 
sive troupe  had  cost,  on  an  average,  about  $6,000  each  week  of  its 
19-week  sojurn  in  California.  The  company  included  150  to  200 
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people.  During  the  West  Coast  Season  they  had  offered  32  plays  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  80  at  the  California,  44  in  "the  provinces" 
Virginia  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sacramento,  and  so  on. 

After  the  Kiralfys  the  California  Theatre  offered  Sardou"' 
"The  Exiles"  in  translation.  In  the  cast  were:  Barton  Hill,  Keene,  \ 
Wra.  Seynour,  John  Wilson,  C.  B.  Bishop,  Henry  Edwards,  R.  II.  Eberle, 
J.  N.  Long,  W.  A.  Mestayer,  C.  Miel,  B.  K.  Hodges,  J.  Tighe,  F. 
Thompson,  Lev/is  Harrison,  Walter  Leman,  F.  Brooks,  C.  Thcrnto^,  H. 
H.  Holmes,  A.  Frazer,  Ellie  Wilton,  Theresa  Selden.  The  play  vjas 
"somewhat  disappointing"  but  stayed  on  the  boards  until  Ilarch  23. 
On  the  25  Charles  Pope  opened  in  "The  Gascon,"  but  was  not  popular. 

In  April  managers  still  continued  to  believe  in  the 
current  fiction  that  good  entertainment  wotfd  bring  good  houses. 
During  the  month  John  E.  Owens  and  Augusta  Dargon  gave  fine 
performances  at  the  California  in  successive  engagements,  featuring 
character  parts  and  stock  classics  respectively.  On  April  8  a  new 
leading  lady  was  introduced  at  this  theatre — Eleanor  Carey. 

The  Grand  Ooera  House  af f ordeqRice ' s  Extravaganza 
Combination  with  Sol  Smith  Russell. 

The  Union  Square  Company,  second  contingent,  left 
Baldwin's  to  go  on  tour  on  \pril  29,  being  replaced  by  Salsbury's 
Troubadours.  0?^  ^^  ^  ^  ^J^H^^^  *&.  <^l 
^        But  the  public  was  "just  not  buying  tickets."       ^N, 

Yet  variety  and  minstrelsy  still  had  powers  denied  to 
legitimate  drama  or  even  opera  bouffe.  On  April  22  there  opened 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  the  "largest  minstrel  cor.oany  in  the 
world,"  Kaverly's  Minstrels.  Included  in  the  group  were:  George 
Thatcher,  Harry  Richmond,  Billy  Carter,  W.  Henry  Rice,  Frank 
Cushman,  Charles  Diamond,  'Welch  and  Rice,  Billy  Rice,  John  R. 
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Kemble,  etc.  The  Chronicle  complimented  them  as  "the  neatest,  roost  . 
elegant,  and  most  effective  entertainment  of  the  kind  ever  offered 
to . . . San  Franc  i  sc  o  • " 

On  April  29  at  the  Adelphi  another  attraction  opened: 
Madame  D'Est's  Blondes,  Red  Stocking  and  '31ue  Garter  Female  I  instrelj 
This  was  a  type  of  entertainment  which  always  found  audience. 

In  May  the  whole  structure  of  the  theatre  seemed  to 
tumble  down  about  manager's' ears.  The  outlook  was  gloomy.  The  Grand 
Opera  House  announced  that  it  would  close  except  for  traveling 
shows.-  There  were  many  rumors  about  the  California.  Baldwin's  had 
lost  money  for  everyone  cone erned— -prob ably  $300,000  in  all,  by 
one  estimate.  Then  on  May  6  came  an  announcement  which  was,  said 
the  Chronicle ,  in  the  nature  of  "a  gentle  earthquake • "  The ■ 
California  closed  for  alterations  and  reorganization. 


kt   this  point  it  will  perhaps  be  of  particular  interest 
to  insert  a  resume  of  a  lengthy  history  of  the  California  Theatre's 
finances,  gleaned  from  an  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  June  30. 
The  California  had,  from  its  inception,  maintained  a  standing  in 
the  community,  a  prestige,  which  had  made  it,  to  all  appearances, 
an  untouchable  institution.  This  theatre  was  known  throughout  the 
country  and  was  staunchly  supported  ^ay   local  San  Franciscans  who 
claimed  for  it  the  finest  stock  company  in  the  world. 

To  have  this  institution,  of  nine  years'  standing  and 
dignity,  threatened  with  extinction,  was  enough  to  startle  the 
dramatic  circles  of  the  country. 

The  inquisitive  Chronicle  reporter  seems  to  have  found 
out  a  great  many  things  about  the  California;  Barton  Hill  later 
objected  to  many  of  his  statements  >  but  did  not  alter  them 
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materially. 

The  California  Theatre  had  started  with  UcCullough 
putting  in  $12, 000  for  stock  in  the  organization, -Barrett  also 
contributing,-  in  order  to  raise  money  for  equipment  and  opening 
expenses.  To  quote  direct: 

"The  partnership  was  not  harmonious.  Barrett 
was  strict,  severe,  Puritanic,  and  not  a  man  to 
please  Ralston,  v;ho  naturally  liked  better  the 
genial  manners  and  frank  ways  of  IicCuliough . 
Barrett  accordingly  soon  sold  his  entire  interest 
to  McCullough  for  $5000,  looking  upon  the  s^le  as 
a  sacrifice.  Times  were  good... and  the  theater 
flourished.  As  McCullough  needed  money  from 
time  to  time  he  borrowed  it  of  the  bank,  giving 
his  individual  notes.  These  separate  loans  at 
the  time  of  Ralston* a  death  aggregated,  perhaps, 
$75,000.  As  the  notes  were  occasionally  liquidiated, 
Ralston  placed  the  payments  to  the  credit  of  his 
own  private  account,  instead  of  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bank.  vJhen  the  Bank  suspended,  therefore, 
it. ..insisted  on  its  payment.  He  JMcCulloughjshowed 
...the  stubs  of  the  checks... and  the  matter  wa3 
finally  adjusted . • • 

"After  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  San  Francisco 
went  into  mourning  and  the  t  leaters  lost  money, 
the  California  suffering  with  the  rest.  When 
Booth  came  the  next  Fall  it  was  in  debt  £20,000... 
Booth* s  engagement  was  profitable.  The  020,000 
was  paid ..." 

But,  to  summarize i  after  Booth,  Frank  Kayo  brought 
the  theatre  a  small  profit;  Little  Hell  occasioned  considerable 
loss;  the  Plorences,  another  small  profit;  ~oAthern,  a  consider- 
able loss,  due  to  his  terms  of  $500  a  night — he  left  with  the 
theatre  owing  him  money;  Ueilson,  although  a  success,  had  also 
demanded  $500  a  night  and  had  also  concluded  her  engagement  with 
the  California  owing  her  money. 

According  to  this  article,  :.TcCullough's  venture,  in 
taking  over  the  lease  of  Baldwin's,  had  been  consistently 
disastrous,  His  total  loss  on  both  theatres  was  estimated  at 

$28,000. 

The  situation  of  the  California  Theatre  at  the  time  of 
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writing  v.v;.  -.'.■  .i-y  b"i1>    u\e  total  i"huebtev''.n©ss  of  the  the  lire  v  •& 
ciGtinr-trd  -it   355)000,  including  ;>s  bills,  rent,  salaries,     'id 
unpaid  balances  to  stars*     urx>rs  had  been  current  to  the  effect 
th.t  Br*  Iterate  or  ;"ilton  L&th-Ma,  local    rtiiliLntiiropiots,  -  ould 
assurae  the  deficit  c  <3  take  over  the  reins;  but  it  had  seeded*  as 
the  season  advanced,  that  nothing  nado  none;-,  the  situation  grew 
constantly  worse:' only    "rane  and  Hobson,  "odjcskaj  and  Uose 
Tlytinge  had  brought  in  even  ne-jligfchle  profits  during  the  yew* 

At  this  point  General  ":/•  3*  Barton  had  con.;;  to  the 
rescue*   The  "tJheatre  was  reorganised  with  a  three-way      partnership: 
Vrax&  ljQnrl07|  Barton  Hill,  entf  General  Burton* 

Objecting  to  these  revelations,  hr»  Kill  w  as  quoted  in 

****  CSiroriel^  of  tMly  HE.  In  his  interview,  Hill  revealed  the 

following  figures* 

Total  receipts,    >v?ril  1,  1874 

to  I  -uy  /i,  U.'iiciu  •••••*•••••••••«•••••  l,*i*->4,0^4;#> '1 

Total  paid  out  for  sastt  ti&e* •*•**• ♦$1,588,668*10 

"Ihese  figures,  intended  spparenftty  to  refute  the 

.'Agonic  le  f,a.  sweeping  statements  reg  a-airij  the  financial  failure 

of  t'.ie  the  tre,  led  the  newspaper  to  inquire  impudently  why,  in 

the  face  of  this  proof  of  a  favorable  b  lance,  a  deficit  was  now 

announced* 

Hill  stated  that  he  intended  to  reorg  nir.e  the  company 

of  the  California  The  tre,  instituting  procedures  of  strict 

economy*  en  ftsy  10.it  woe  s...id  th  t  three  old-ti tiers  would  retire 

from  the  boards*  Lara*  a7udah,  Itr.  r^-non,  Cr*  Leach* 

&.'eantine,  the  theatre  reopened  on  r.ey  20,  etaiTing 

Lawrence  Barrott  in  his  old  repertoire*  Barrett  was  criticised 

for  olu  faults j  tendency  to  strain  and  overdraw  his  roles; 
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coldness;  lack  or7''  /    A.«  iBut  he  drew  fairly  good  houses* 


On  L'ay  6  HcKee  Rankin  and  Kitty  Blanchard  appeared 
at  Baldwin's  in  "The  Danites"  by  Joaquin  Miller,  the  Foet  o£ 
the  Sierras.  This  play,  first  produced  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
ATew  ^rork,  on  August  22,  1377,  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
frontier  plays. 

According  to  Aiinn,  it  hud  been  revised  by  Alexander 
Fitzgerald  especially  for  i,ir.  and  I.rs.  Rankin  (Kitty  Blanchard). 
In  April,  18S0,  Rankin  took  the  play  and  a  complete  American 

company  to  London.       ■  , 

-t- 

The  most  intcresing  local  abase  of  the  theatrical 

■i 

event  was  the  letter  which  Joaquin  "iller  sent  as  his  proxy  in 

the  San  Francisco  debut  of  the  piece.  This  epistle,  addressed  to 

the  Bohemian  Jlub,  read  in  part: 

"Mr*  Ran'cin  takes  to  you  from  me  my 
little  play  of  The  Prtnitcs  —a  rough  stone, 
but  I  believe  a  real  one;  and  I  submit  it 
to  y.pu  of  California  with  perfect  confidence, 
for  well  you  know  .fc*r»  gold  from  grosser  metal..." 

Ivir.  Timer's  confidence  would  perhaps  have  been 

somewhat  shaken  by  consultation  of  local  reviews.  The  Chronicle , 

in  its  customary  blithe  manner,  said  of  the  drama  thrt  it  was 

"uneven. . .unequal... crude  in  spots. . .hardly  a  play."  It  was, 

however,  conceded  to  be  well  acted. 


During  the  summer  a  general  readjustment  was  effected. 
Mrs.  Vfilliam  Emerson,  left" her  husband  in  charge  of  the  Opera 

ouse  but  not  too  successful,  resigned  the  lease  of  the  theatre 
on  June  4.  The  Baldwin,  Bush  Street,  and  California  regained  on 
the  bills. 
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On  July  16  one  of  the  stand-bys  of  the  California, 

Henry  Edwards,  was  tendered  a  benefit  by  the  uohemian  Club  on 

the  occasion  of  his  departure  to  accept  a  fine  position  with 

the  Boston  The:  tre.  Hdwards,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bohemian 

Club,  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  California  Stock 

Company.  The  occasion  was  celebr;  ted  by  the  re  ding  of  a  long 

poem,  composed  by  Oaniel  O'Connell  for  the  occasion.  The  first 

verse  reed: 

"Dear  friend,  kind  friend,  and  must  we  say  farewell, 

And  break  that  circle,  Harry,  which  oo  long 
Has  held  us,  brother,  in  it3  pleasant  spell 
A  loving,  faithful,  merry-hearted  throng?" 

A  more  tangible  token  was  the  evening's  take — 
amounting  to  $2,600. 

With  all  of  the  unrest  and  coneem  aroused  by  the 
troubled  theatrical  situation,  the  theatres  c6ntinued  to  offer 
new  plays  and  player  sic  or.  stantly.  After  the  departure  of  Haverly's 

vinstrels  on  June  2,  the  Bush  street  Theatre  offered  a  fine 

;  c 

\     comedy  bill:  ilarigan  and  Hart  and  Annie  Yeamans  in  "The  Doyle 

Brothers,"  in  which  each  gentleman  took  six  parts.  Harrigan  was  a 
graduate  of  the  San  Francisco  Telia  Union  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  This  splendid  team  stayed  on  until  July  7,  enjoying 
what  amounted  to  a  great  success  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
public  apathy.  They  played  several  others  of  their  famous  pieces 
during  the  run. 

Harrigan  and  Hart  were  followed  by  Tony  Pastor's 

variety  show. 

At  the  California  Joseph  Jefferson  appeared  as  "Rip 
van  ''inkle"  on  June  3.  On  June  17  he  made  his  first  apaearance 
in  any  theatre  as  Tracy  Coach  in  "Baby." 
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Tills  new  part  proved  to  be  important,- "thin  amusement."  In 
the  casta  for  these  plays  were  Annie  Pixley,  Harry  Courtaine, 
and  other  local  players* 

On  July  1  George  Kignold  arid  Marie  Brabrock  opened 
at  the  California  in  a  revival  of  "Henry  V,"  with  new  settings. 

The  Baldwin  on  Juno  3  again  offered,  the  Union  Square 
Company  in  modern  plays.  On  the  24th  Joe  Murphy  opened  in  "The 
Kerry  Qow*M  The  Union  Square  Company  continued  in  July,  the 
month  ending  with  J«  II.  Stoddard  starring  in  "The  Long  Striae M 
as  goneypenny. 

jugust  found  complaints  loud  and  long.  Said  the 
Chronicle  of  ugust  25 : 

"The  Theatrical  Situation . 

"...In  San  Francisco  managers  are 
reserved,  cautious  and  passive.  Since 
tiie  business  depression  began,  three  years 
ago  9  the;/  have  experienced  little  but  disaster. 
Since  that  date  theatrical  losses  have 
aggregated  not  less  than  S300, 00o#  The  public 
has  been  fickle... 

"San  Francisco  seems  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  vast  theatrical  hospital  or  home  of  decayed 
actors ..." 

On  July  15  the  California  had  offered  a  fine  play  with 

an  important  cast,  including  H.  J. /Montague,  Jefi'eTys  Lewis, 

Hau&e  Granger,  F.  B.  ''arde,  J.  W.  Shannon,  J.  V/«  Carroll.  The 

drama  was  Srrdou's  "Diplomacy* "  Lotta  Crabtree,  visiting  in  San 

Francisco,  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  who  found  her  garbed  in 

"a  wrapper  of  some  inexpensive  material,  whose  chief  adornment 

were  blue  ribbons  that  shook  with  every  quick,  impulsive 

movement."  Lotta  was  reported  to  have  said,  after  witnessing 

"Diplomacy,"'  "What  makes  San  Francisco  audiences  no  cold  and 

apathetic?"  Lotta  added  that  she  felt  some  hesitation  about 

playing  in  the  city  herself,  because  she  feared  her  gift  fountain 
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would  be  interpreted  as  a  "bid  for  favor. 

The  play  "Diplomacy,"  won  for  itself  a  very   bad  name 
among  superstitious  theatre  folk.  It  was  during  this  engagement, 
and  while  playing  in  this  drama,  that  Montague,  leading  man,  w; s 
stricken  suddenly  with  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  and  died  within 
two  days.  The  eastern  papers  made  much  of  the  ill-luck  attached 
to  the  play. 

The  Ilaverly  Minstrels  returned  to  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  on  August  5.  On  august  12  the  New  California  Theatre 
Comapny  was  presented  at  that  theatre,  opening  the  fall  season; 
among  members  f±b   this  company  were  Marie  Prescott,  Ilussell  Basse tt 
Frederick  Bock,  Frank  G.  Colter.  The  openingpjbeae  was  "Mignon" 
starring  Maggie  Mitchell,— a  dramatization  of  the  opera.  During 
Miss  Mitchell's  engagement  Mrs.  Judah  occasionally  returned  in 
special  roles  • 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  new  California  company  - 
was  playing;  a  stock  company  was  also  appearing  at  Baldwin's  in 
good  lays;  Haver ly's  Minstrels  were  at  the  Bush  Street.  Yet  on 
August  25  the  Chronicle  said:  "The  attendance  at  the  theatres     j 
during  the  past  week  has  been  the  smallest  in  the  st;  ge  annals 
of  the  city." 

In  the  face  of  this,  Frederick  W.  Bert  reopened  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  ;,ugust  24,  presenting  a  spectacle,  "Zapha," 
at  bargain  prices. 

During  the  fall  the  California  offered  seve  al  stars: 
Hob son  and  Crane  from  September  2  to  23;  Frank  Mayo,  September 
fO  to  October  19;  Adah  Cavendish,  November  18  to  December  7; 
Chanfrau,  December  9  to  28;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  opening 
on  December  30. 

During  September  the  Grcmd  Opera  House  featured  Samuel 
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Piercy,  local  actor,  in  "The  Duke's  Lotto"  and  other  Shakespear- 
ean and  stock  classics.  \   pick-up  company  composed  of  Jtfrs. 
Scott- Siddons,  Piercy,  lira*   Judah,  Walter  Leman,  Henrietta  Osborne, 
with  Harry  Courtaine  as  st  ge  manager,  offered  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "Ingomar,"  and  other 
revivals.  Heme  played  at  this  house  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle »M  "The 
Tour  of  the  Yorld."  Then  the  theatre  tried  old  sensation  pieces — 
"Under  the  Gaslight, "  "The  Red  Pocketbook."  Finally  several 
spectacle  pieces  were  attempted,  buf"the  season... was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion"  on  Hovember  21. 

Baldwin's  drew  good  crowds  with  I,'r.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
"'illiamson  (Maggie  I'oore)  in  "Struck  Oil,"  which  onened  on 
September  16.  T?ith  this  already  known  play  was  a  local  sketch 
later  attributed  to  CILa,l£  Greene,  and  billed  as  "The  Chinese 
,uestion,"  or,  "The  Chinese  Ilust  Go."  This  skit  was  quite 
popular,  representing  as  it  did  a  very  live  question  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  day. 

On  October  14  Baldwin's  again  attracted  Heme,  who 

returned  to  that  stock  company  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  .  ■ 

presentation  of  "A  Woman  of  the  People^  This  drama  v*as  little 

more  than  an  animated  temperance  lecture,  but  seems  to  have 

furnished  some  amusing  moments.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of 

October  15: 

"A  little  incident  to  the  'prone. ty'  baby 
excited  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  When  I'iss 
S'ood  was  embracing  the  child  with  a  frantic  display 
of  maternal  love,  the  bead  of  the  infant  was  neatly 
severed  fro-;  the  body  and  rolled  upon  the  stage  as 
if  it  had  fallen  undei  the  ax  of  the  guillotine. 
!.:iss  I.eurice  observing  it,  picked  it  up  with  the  air 
of  'Harriet'  manipulating  the  skull  of  'Yorick,*  and 
gently  tossed  it  back  into  the  crib  where  its  body 
was  reposing." 

On  November  4  Clara  Morris  opened  at  Baldwin's  for  a 
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successful  engagement  during  which  she  played  ":;iss  "ulton," 
"The  Governess, "  and  in  pecember,  "Con  science"  end   "Article  47." 
Ada  Cavendish  t  the  California  furnished  opposition  in  "The 
New  J'agdalen,"  "Jane  Shore |M  and  Snkespearean  roles. 

o 

During  September  an  imprtant  event  was  s   mildly- 

• 

received  production  of  T3ret  Earte'S  "Two  Ten  of  Sandy  Bar"  by 

""^obson  and  Crane,  'Hut  rore  important  was  the  debut  of  .'lice  Oafs' 
New  English  Comic  Opera  Company  at  the  Gush  Street  Theatre  on 
September  9.  This  troupe  had  brought  to  r;an  Francisco  a  number  of 
new  pieces.  After  exhausting  t  e  old  repertoire,  in  October  these 
\iere  brougllt>forward <  On  October  21  "Le  Petit  Due"  was  offered. 
(On  the  sane  night  the  California,  during  a  lull  between  stars, 
offered  a  scratch  comr'nuy  in  another  new  musical  comedy , 
"Fatlnitsa.")  On  November  18  Mrs*  Gates  brought  out  "La 
rprjolaine"  in  v/hat  was  advertised  to  be  its  first  production  in 
English.  On  December  9  she  gave  "Sultan  de  r.ocha"  for  the  first 
tine  in  America. 

The  success  of  the  Gates  Arcane  was  phenominal  in  this 
-rear  of  slim  houses  and  changing  programs.  On  December  4,  at  her 
100th  performance,  Alice  Gates  presented  to  each  lady  «^v  the 
audience  a  "'"••tin  and  Sold  Souvenir^"/ on  December  10,  at  her 
own  benefit}  she  distributed  her  photograph. 

Another  important  event  during  October  was  the 
reopening  of  the  Stand -.rd  Theatre,  previously  known  in  turn  as: 
Shields  Opera  House,  Thguire's  Opera  House,  and  Emerson* s  Opera 
House.  Freshly  painted  and  gilded,  this  theatre  was  now  opened 
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It  is  said  that  this  was  the  second  production  of 
"Pinafore"  in  the  United  Sates— the  first  (like  this  one, 
unauthorised)  having  been  offered  at  the  Bfrston  Museum  a  month 
earlier.   It  is  recorded  hy  old-timers  that  the  piece  was  so 
funny  the  audience  did  not  understand  it-nor  perhaps  did  the 
players,  who  introdued  extraneous  lyrics  and.  specialty  features 
at  will. 
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by  M.  A.  Kennedy  for  presentation  of  a  variety-musical  troupe 
called  "Rice's  Surprise  Party."   The  opening  production  was 
"Hiawatha,"  featuring  Willie  Ndouin,  **lice  Ha  risen,  Louise 
Searle,  l"ir.  Lestayer.   iliis  piece  was  followed  by  "Robinson 
Crusoe,  Esquire"  and  "Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the  company  playing 
through  November. 

The  middle  of  November  saw  also  two  other  events  of 
unussual  interest:  on  November  11  the  California  presented  a 
special  revival  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  which  Alice  Kingsbury 
played  Topsy  and  "little  Maude  Adams"  played  Eva;  on  November 
13  the  Grand  Opera  House  was  turned  over  for  three  days  to  a 
Chinese  troupe  called  the  "Quon  San  Yok." 

Tilings  seemed  to  brighten  during  December.  Josh  Hart 
opened  at  the  Standard  in  a  variety  show,  and  was  successful 


eu 


enogh:.  to  hold  over  through  Christmas  holidays.   Baldwin's  . 
Academy  offered  a/1  Christmas  spectacle, ^"Hot  Guilty,",.,  r  The'V^t*^ 
Nice  Surprise.  Party  opened  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  24 tn* 


Cn  December  23  Alice  Oates,  still  at  the  Bush  street 

Theatre,  brought  out  another  new  piece  for  Christmas.  This 

comic  opera,  which  was  "taken  at  once  into  public  favor,"  was 

entitled  "Her  Llajesty's  Ship  Pinafor*', "  by  the  now  cla  sic 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan.   The  advertisements  promised: 

"A  Real  Ship  Mounted  with  Real  Sailors  !   Real 

Cannon!   A  Realistic  Production  I''     /y- 

4^4  --'--■« 
All  of  this  seems  very  bright  and  normal,  but  the 

Chronicle  critic  would  have  none  of  it.  He  summarizes  the 

situation  in  the  San  Francisco  theatre  gloomily: 
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"The  past  year  has  proved  for  from 
being  successful  to  most  of  the  Can 
Francisco  theaters,  and  the   cause  is 
easily  to  be   found,  although  the  managers, 
fail  to  admit  the   truth  of  the  conjecture, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  proper  attractions. 
There  is   no   doubt  but   that  there  are   too 
many  places  of  amusement  in  the   city,  as 
contrasted  with  its  size  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants;   nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  our  managers  labor  under   a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  way  of   dull  times 
and  the   immense  outlay  required  to  bring 
companies  across  the   continent;  but  yet 
San  Francisco j  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  will  continue  to  yield  excellent 
returns  on  theatrical  ventures,   especially 
when  they  are  conducted  with  that  skill. 
enterprise  and  liberality  that  insure 
success.     The  past  ye^r  must  naturally 
be  considered  as  an  exceptional  one  in 
theatrical  business,  the  losses  in  three 
establishments  alone  being   estimated  at 
from  6120,000  to  '3150,000;  but  these  losses 
were  in  a  great  measure  made  by  those  who 
could  afford  to   enjoy  the  luxury  of  running 
a  theatre,  and  the    experience  gained  v/ill 
be  invaluable  to  future  enterprise  in 
theatrical  affairs... 

"Stars  can  no  longer  play  profitable 
engagements  unless  they  have  a  talented 
and" efficient  company  to  back  them,    and 
especially  unless  they  bring  new  plays  to 
incite  curiosity  among  our   pleasure-seekers... 

"The  whole  machinery  is  clo;,c;ed,   and  the 
future  welfare  of    the  profession  dndangered, 
by  this  lick   of  enterprise  shown  by  the 
managers  and    stars  in  ignoring  the    dramatist 
to  the  manor  born.  •  • 

"The  theatrical  outlooS:  in  Can  Francisco 
is  not  very  favorable,  and    it  will  require 
capital,   enterprise  and  intelligence  to  rouse 
our  people  from  the    apathy  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  fallen  in  regard  to  the   drama." 


AtjNALS  OF   THE  SAM  FRANCISCO   STAGE  60S 


The     Sobering     Seventies 


THE  YEAR  1879 

The  year  of  1879  began  cheerfully.  People  were 
beginning  to  suspect  that  financial  affairs,  like  everything 
else,  would  eventually  return  to  normal.   The  theatres  were  by 
no  means  prosperous,  but  there  always  seemed  to  be  enough 
courage  somewhere  to  persuade  managers  to  carry  on  . 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  brought  the  first  novelty  of 
the  year,  an  engagement  of  Callender's  Georgia  Minstrels  , 
genuine  negro  troupe.  At  the  same  time  the  Rice  Surprise  Party 
moved  back  to  the  Standard  after  a  financial  failure  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Baldwin's  Academy  and  the  California  were 
offering  legitimate  drama. 

On  January  20  Baldwin' s  offered  a  play  by  a  local 
authoress  (firs.  Pacheco) — "Loyal  Till  Death."  This  drama 
received  good  notices,  was  said  to  be  acceptable,  rather  in 
the  French  style.   On  the  same  night  John  T.  Raymond  opened  at 
the  California,  replacing  the  P'lorences.  Raymond  was  well  known, 
and  was  criticized  with  the  uncomfortable  familiarity  of  close 
acquaintanceship. 

On  February  3  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  offered  Eliza 
Wethersby's  Froliques  and  N.C.Goodwin,  Jr.,  in  "Hobbies."  Young 
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Nat  Goodwin  made  a  decided  hit  in  the  clown  parts.  He  was  only 

twenty- two. 

During  February  Clara  Morris  returned  to  Baldwin's  in 

her  favorite  emotional  drama.  The  Call  critic  says: 

"In  this  peculiar  school  of  acting — the  agony 
school,  it  may  be  called— where  life  is  seen  through 
a  mist  of  tears,  springing  from  the  'depths  of  some 
divine  despair,'  Miss  Morris  has  no  superior." 

The  same  writer  later  comments,  after  Miss  Morris' 

appearance  in  "Raymonde"  : 

"The  play  is  so  despairing  in  its  general  tone 
that  weak-nerved  auditors  were  unable  to  stand  it, 
and  withdrew.   Y/e  noticed  several  ladies,  pale  and 
holding  tear-stained  moucholrs t  being  conducted  to 
the  open  air  in  a  fainting  condition." 

During  February  a  number  of  amusing  incidents  enlivened 
the  theatrical  atmosphere.  The  first  was  in  connection  with  the 
initial  production  of  a  play  by  David  Belasco. 

On  February  18  Maguire  leased  the  Baldwin  Theatre  to 
the  Barlow,  Wilson,  Primrose  and  West  Minstrels.  (Wilson,   it 
was  remarked,  had  been  a  property  man  for  Magire  twenty-five 
years  before. ) 

Moving  with  hi3  company  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  a 
short  lease,  Maguire  opened  with  an  adaption  of  Emil  G-aboriau's 
"Within  an  Inch  of  His  Life"  prepared  by  David  Belasco  and 
Lyster,  or  Heme  (evldenoe  differs).  On  February  23  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  Call  in  which  one  Stephen  Maybell  claimed 
that  he  had  written  this  play  himself  and  had  received  neither 
money  nor  credit  for  it.  On  March  2  young  David  Belasco 
published  his  reply  in  the  same  sheet: 
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"WITHIN  AN  INCH  OF  HIS  LIFE— BSLASCO'S 
EXPLANATION. 

"DRAMATIC  EDITOR  CALL:-  The  gentleman 
claiming  the  dramatisation  of  my  play  from 
Eaile  Gaborlau's  novel,  * Within  an  Inch  of 
His  Life,  ■  must  Toe  under  an  illusion.  I 
met  him  a  short  tine  ago,  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
asked  me  to  try  and  secure  him  a  position 
as  property  man  or  scene-shifter  at  the 
Baldwin.   Such  a  thing  I  told  hi  a  was 
impossible,  but  as  I  was  working  on  my 
new  play,  I  oould  give  him  some  oopylng 
to  do.   This  I  did,  and  for  which  I  paid 
him.  This,  dear  sir,  explains  his  strange 
illusion,  and  which  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  of  stating.  Yours  respectfully, 

"DAVE  BELASCO, 
"Prompter  of  Baldwin's  Theatre." 

The  second  enlivening  incident  was  a  temperamental 
outburst  by  Rose  Eytinge,  who  opened  at  the  California  o  n 
February  10. 

The  first  play  in  which  the  actress  starred  was 

"Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  "--an  extremel3r  modern  production  in 

which  an  electric  light  was  advertised  as  an  attraction.  Said 

the  Bulletin  of  February  11: 

"The  electric  light  has  a  peculiar  effect  on 
the  audience  making  faces  as  distinctly  visible 
as  if  the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  windows." 

On  February  21  Hiss  Eytinge  was  playing  in  "East  Lynne," 

when  she  became  so  annoyed  at  an  intoxicated  man  in  the  audience 

that  she  announced: 

"She  had  suffered  enough...;  that  she  acted  by 
inspiration;   she  was  not  a  mechanician;  and  they 
must  pardon  her  if,  unuer  the  circumstances,  her 
sensibilities  being  so  deeply  affected,  she  refused 
to  conclude  the  performance." 

The  audience  did  not  pardon  her,  but  remained  ooldly 
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unsympathetic.   llellie  Holbrook  played  the  part  in  the  rest  of 
the  show.   Then  in  an  already  advertised  production  of  "Oliver 
Twist"  Clara  Morris  was  asked  to  pinch-hit  for  Miss  Eytinge 
on  a  few  hours1  notice,  and  received  admiring  applause  in  the 
new  part  memorized  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  The  Florences 
returned  to  fill  in  for  what  was  to  have  been  the  last  week  of 
Miss  Eytinge' s  engagement. 

A  third  humorous  incident  is  concerned  with  another 
new  company  which  appeared  at  the  Standard  on  February  17  . 
This  was  a  combination  of  Rentz's  Female  Minstrels  and  Mabel 
Santley's  English  Burlesque  Troupe.   The  theatre  made  much  of 
the  seductive  blondes,  described  by  the  Gall  as  "Hearty-looking 
girls,  of  the  English  type  suggesting  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding  with  a  'drop  of  porter';  but  their  mental  development 
appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  physical." 

The  performances  of  this  company  seem  to  have  been 
more  robust  than  subtle,  to  Judge  from  an  article  in  the  Call 

of  March  15: 

"The  following  members  of  the  Madame  Rentz 
Minstrel  Troupe,  now  performing  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  together  with  their  proprietor  and 
manager,  M.  B.  Leavitt,  were  formally  arrested 
by  Captain  Douglass  last  evening,  just  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  performance,  on  a  warrant 
sworn  out  by  Officer  Robert  Miller,  charging  them 
with  misdemeanor  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  last  Tuesday  night:  Mabel  Santley,  Hattie 
Forrest,  Ro3a  Lee,  Kate  Raynham,  Ada  Werner, 
Delia  Zittella,  Fl&ra  Pllmaoll,  Nellie  McDermott, 
Kate  McDermott  and  Lulu  Mortimer,  Lewis  Rattler, 
Michael  Ryan,  W.  Reichart,  became  bondsmen  for 
the  accused.   The  women  were  held  in  0500  each  on 
each  charge,  and  the  manager  in  $1,000.   After 
the  arrest  the  performance  was  proceeded  with." 
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The   cast    of    the   play  v/as    recalled  by  Jerome  Hart    (In   Our 
3 scon r\    Qontn ry )    as    follows:    James    O'Neill    an   Christus;    Lewis 
Morrison   as   Pontius   Eiltte;    A.    D.    Bradley   as   Simon;    S.   W.    Piercy  as 
'Herod;   King  Hcdley    as   Judas    Iscariot-,;    Mary  Wilkes    og    the  I,    ther   of 
Christ;    Kate  Donin    as   Herodia3j    Olive   ',vest    as   Salome.      William 
Seymour  was   director,    David   Belasco,    prompter,  v  ImM^     **&4  ^  ^a^ 
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The  town  was  subsequently  delighted  to  read  accounts 
of  the  trial  of  these  fair  charmers:  Officer  Miller  described 
and  demonstrated  the  Can-Can,  which  he  considered  "the  most 
indecent  he  had  ever  witnessed."   The  City  Physician  stated  that 
the  Santley  Can-Can  was  much  more  lewd  than  any  he  had  ever  seen 
in  Paris  or  Strasbourg.  Prominent  citizens  testified  for  and 
against  the  defendants,  and  the  jury  was  given  tickets  to  the 
show.  At  the  tect  performance  the  dance  must  have  been  presented 
in  all  its  original  glories,  for  the  verdict  on  the  following 
day  was  "guilty." 

A  typical  program  at  the  Standard  during  the  month 
was:  Professor  D.B.Hughes1  Model  Artists  ("The  Loveliest  Formed 
T/omen  in  the  World...  Voluptuous  Representations..."),  a  "Spicy 
Comedy"  entitled  "Our  Innocent  Pastor."  and  the  Can-Can. 

Theatrical  law-suits  ascended  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime: 

On  January  18  it  had  been  noted  in  the  Bulletin  that 
"Mr.  S.  Morse  will  read  his  Passion  play  before  the  St.  Ignatius 
College  next  Wednesday." 

On  March  3,  Salmi  Morse  leaiMg3.  the  Grand  Opera  House  and 
there  presented  "The  Passion"  with  a  cast  including  the  borrowed 
Baldwin  Theatre  stock  company,  80  singers,  a  full  chorus.   This 
apparently  innocent,  reverent,  and  highly  effective  production 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  upheaval  in  local  circles  and  throughout 
the  country.  „—- 

Contemporary  reports  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
many  devout  Christians,  in  attendance  at  this  play,  were   s  o 
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overcome  by  its  beauty  and  religious  fervor  that  they  knelt  , 

praying  throughout  whole  scene a!   Said  the  Gall  of  March  16  : 

"The  'Passion  Play'  slowly  won  its  way  to  popularity  against 

much  opposition,  until  the  Supervisorial  ordinance  finally 

squelched  Morse  and  his  daring  innovation  on  stage  literature...." 

Indeed,  the  play  was  offered  only  for  a  week  "before  it  was 

reluctantly  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  advancing  favor. 

On  April  15-**©w£e  revivedjxte-  Passion  Play  for  Easter 

Week,  evidently  determined  to  put  the  new  ordinance  to  the 

test.   Says  the  Call  of  April  16: 

"At  the  close  of  the  performance  of  the 
Passion  play  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  last 
night,  Officer  Bradford  arrested  James  O'Neill, 
the  actor,  upon  a  charge  of  misdemeanor  committed 
in  viola  ting  the  ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
personation  of  any  s  criptural  chsracter  ujon  the 
stage  of  any  theatre.   This  is  understood  to  be 
a  test  case...  The  accused  gave  bail  in  the  sua 
of  ij?100.«  . 

£/~  «  fa*  ft**  '\*&4~\ 

James  0'  lie  ill  had  Xt&me-eerst   in  the  part  of  The  Saviour — 
a  role  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  mo3t  distinguished  he  ever 
played  .The  spirit  of  the  drama  had  evidently  impressed  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  willing  to  martyrize  himself,  for 
publicity  or  for  principle.  On  April  18  he  pled  guilty,  on 
April  19  was  sentenced  to  be  fined  050  or  spend  twenty-five  days 
in  Jail.   O'Neill  refused  to  pay  the  fine — but  must  have 
reconsidered,  as  the  Passion  Play  continued  until  April  22 
before  it  was  finally  withdrawn- — '  * <H^<^ -ft  ^A-4—  tfyZ^»  ." 

Mr.  Morse's  play  soon  became  famous.   He  received 

requests  from  the  east  for  his  script,  and  finally  entered  into 

*v  ^c^/  tytA*  uw  *<-  ^-^>  "4 
negotiations  lefcgFTr  m*a t o n-  as aa ge r  —into r o at cdln  producing  it/£v<  . 
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In  the  same  month  Master  Julius  Kahn,  then  18  and  a  pupil 
of  Annette  Ince,  appeared  at  the  Baldwin  as  Shjfcock,  supported  by 
the  reculrr  Baldwin  company   Mr.  Kahn  later  deserted  the  stage 
Tor  politics.  He  was  elected  Congressman  and  served  in  that 
lapacity  ss  a  representative  of  San  Francisco  for  irumy  years; 
his  wife  stepped  into  his  place  in  Congress  at  his  death. 
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On  March  3  the  California  Theatre  announced  a  new  policy, 
whereby  the  Shook  end  Palmer  management  in  Hew  York  would  alternate 
new  plays  and  players  between  the  California  and  the  Union  Square. 
Theatre  in  Hew  York.   The  first  piece  produced  under  this  new 
arrangement  was  "Mother  and  Son"  by  Sardou.   Added  to  the  local 
stock  company  for  the  production  were:  George  Clarke,  Bradshaw, 
Lillian  Cleaves  Clarke,  Rose  Osborne,  Fanny  Morant,  Marie  r.Hklns. 

On  March  17  Jeffreys  Lewis  appeared  at  the  California, 
playing  during  her  engagement:  "Fernande,"  "Frou-Frou,"  and 
"The  Mother's  Secret." 

On  March  24  Buffalo  Bill  appeared  at  the  California  in 
"May  Cody;  or,  Lost  and  Won."  A  week  later  he  offered  "The 
Knight  of  the  Plains;   or,  Buffalo  Bill's  Best  Trail." 

In  April  the  California  was  closed  for  a  week's 
remodelling,  then  reopened  on  April  14  with  Dion  Bouclcault 
and  Jeffreys  Lewis  in  "The  Shaugraun." 

On  March  12  Rose  Eytinge  and  the  Baldwin  stock  company 
reopened  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  "The  Miner's  Daughter.  " 
Miss  Eytinge  seems  to  have  been  in  continued  ill-humor,  as  it 
is  recorded  that  she  quarreled  bitterly  with  Lewis  Morrison,  the 
leading  man.   An  item  crept  into  the  paper,  to  the  effect  that 
Morrison  was  aueing  the  lady  for  410,000  damages  for  slander. 
The  matter  was  amicably  settled  and  hushed  up. 

Hat  Goodwin  ana  his  parent  company  appeared  at  the 
Eush  Street  Theatre  until  the  17th  of  March,  when  the  Hyers 
Sisters'  Combination,  colored  opera  singers,  presented  "Out  of 
Bondage."   In  April  the  theatre  closed  for  repairs. 
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On  April  14  Maguire  again  offered  grand  opera  to  San 
Francisco,  again  with  an  imported  company.   The  opera  troupe 
was  under  the  direction  of  Max  Gtrakoach  and  included  two  splendid 
singers,  Marie  Hoze  and  Annie  Louise  Carey.   These  ladies  seem 
to  have  been  not  only  accomplished  hut  beautiful.   The  gallants 
of  the  city  had  not  he en  so  roused  for  many  months,  poetic 
effusions  crept  into  print,  of  which  the  three  excerpts  below 
are  samples: 

"To  Madame  i'arie  Roze 

H0h,  the  roses  2  The  roses.1 

A  world  of  rare  perfume — 
A  world  of  blending  color — 

A  world  of  beauteous  bloom. 
We  scarce  can  tell  the  fairest, 

So  many  fair  we  see; 
But  there  is  one — the  rarest— 

We  call  it  Roze  Marie." 

This  is  the  first  of  seven  verses  signed  "B." 

"To  Marie  Ro?e 

"At  the  opera  to-night, 
Of  all  flovers,  fresh  and  bright, 

Fair  and  tender  our  garland  compose, 
But  for  one  bud  we  stay, 
Darling,  while  you're  away, 

Still  impatient,  we  wait  for  our  Roze." 

This  is  the  second  of  four  verses  signed  "C.  0." 

Following  is  the  last  verse  of  a  poem  signed  "Philip  Shirley" 

and  addressed  to  Annie  Louise  Career 

"Fair  woman,  great  artist,  stay.' 

Though  the  others  be  gone 
Linger  with  us  thou  ,*  For  we  know 

That  under  the  sun 
The  soprani  are  many  and  shrill, 
While  there  lives  but  one 
Cary,  csra  jM 
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On  May  5  Maguiro  moved  his  opera  oomprny  to  the  Grand. 
Opera  House.  Here  on  May  14  was  presented,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city,  the  now  classic  opera  "Carmen."   The  season  closed 
on  May  23.  Neither  poetry  nor  advertising  had  availed;  the 
series  of  thirty-four  performances  had  netted  a  loss  of  $20,000. 

Boucic&ult's  late  spring  engagement  at  the  California 
proved  to  be  a  fair  success.  He  waa  followed  by  Fanny  Davenport 
in  olfl  plays  and  a  newer  one,  "Divorce."   On  Hay  26  Lawrence 
Barrett  commenced  an  engagement,  opening  in  "Hamlet." 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  reopened  on  May  5  with  Mr.  B. 
Macaulay  in  "A  Messenger  from  Jarvis  Section."   On  May  26  the  . 
Berger  Family  and  Sol  Smith  appeared. 

The  Baldwin  reopened  on  May  5  with  the  regular  dramatic 

company,  following  the  operatic  appearances  of  previous  weeks. 

On  May  19  (?as  presented  "The  Millionaire's  Daughter."   This 

play  was  based  on  "The  Banker's  Daughter,"  being  a  local 

version  by  James  A.  Heme  and  D.  Eelasoo.  In  the  cast  were: 

Mortimer  P.ushton James  O'Neill 

Richard  Trevellian Lewis  Ilorrison 

Adam  Trueman ...... .A.  D.  Bradley 

Stephen  Snarley J.  W.  Jennings 

Ulysses  S.  Danrlpple J.A.Herne 

-^Ethel  Trueman Rose  Wood 

Mabel  St.  Everard .  Katherine  Corcoran 

Aunt  Sophie Xate  Denin 

■y\v^ll*M* ,  .  ,  .  •  V^aJQJ^^, 

June  waa  to  see  the  advent  of  another  theatrical  craze— 
this  time  for  "Pinafore."  At  the  end  of  May  a  company  was 
producing  this  comic  opera  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  playing 
matinees  while  the  Berger  Family  and  Russel  played  evenings  . 
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On  Juno  6  the  Standard  Theatre  reopened,  presenting  Emclle 

Melville  and  a  group  of  amateurs  in  the  same  piece.  The  cast 

at  the  Standard  was  aa  follows; 

Josephine Llias  Emelie  l.ielville 

Buttercup. ......' Miss  Mat  tie  '.'heeler 

Cousin  Hebe I.'iiss  Alice  Wheeler 

Ralph  Racks traw Mr.  Ben  Clarke 

Captain  Corcoran Mr.  J. King  Goodrich 

Sir  Joseph  Porter Mr.  Frank  L.  linger 

Dick  Deadeye Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene 

Boatswain llr,.  Will  Edwards 

On  Juno  9  Hugo  G-orlitz  presented  a  "Pinafore"  troupe 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.   His  star  was  Any  Sherwin.   This 
company  closed  "ingloriously"  on  June  16  and  went  on  tour. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  said  that  there  were  a  number   o  £ 
"Pinafore"  companies  in  the  interior,  end  a  negro  troupe  in 
rehearsal. 

On  June  23  two  Juvenile  "Pinafore"  troupes  were 
presented.  One  was  to  play  every  afternoon  at  the  Standard. 
The  other  offered  at  tne  Metropolitan  Temple  a  mammoth  production 
with  200  children  from  Sunday  Schools  of  San  Francisco  taking  part. 

On  July  3  "Pinafore"   was  offered  at  the  Tlvoll  Garden, 
where  it  continued  for  months.   On  July  14  the  Melville  Company 
went  on  tour,  leaving  the  Juvenile  troupe  in  possession  of  the 
Standard. 


On  June  16  the  great  Lester  Tiallack  opened  at  the 
California.   His  debut  was  made  in  "Ours."  Mr.  Walla ck  was 
advised  by  the  press  that  "even  he"   could  not  be  expected  to 
draw  in  this  old  play.  Wallack  then  offered  "My  AwiGul  Dad,"  - 
finally,   "Rosedale."   The  public  was  not  interested.   The  great 
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In  July  the  Aimee  Troupe  returned  to  the  California;  Tony  Pastor 
'ollowed  Denman  Thompson  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 
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Wallack,  said  to  have  been  procured  only  at  prodigious 
cost  |  was  a  failure.  He  v/aa  very  ■  sour  in  an  interview  at 
a  railroad  station  on  his. departure: 

"'It  is  difficult., .to  remove  first  impressions 
fro;  Can  Franciscans.' 

"'vers  they  impressed  unfavorably  towards  you?1 

■'  'I  think  not  j  but  a  young  actor  named  Janes 
O'Neill  played  Hugh  Chalcote  in  "Ours,"  before  I 
came j  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  accepted  him  as  the 
true  Hugh  and  myself  a 3  only  an  imitator.1 

"The  interviewer  smiled,  and  Lester,  re-adjusting 
his  eye-glass j  continued: 

"'The  same  O'.ieill  also  played  the  principal 
character  in  a  vamped-up  Passion  Flay  by  a  man 
named  Morse ,  and  had.  all  the  women  crying  over  him. 
Sir, '  and  he  shot  the  glass  from  his  eye  with  an 
impatient  movement  of  muscle,  'you  can  judge  what 
I  think  of  werage  San  Franciscans  when  I  state  my 
opinion  that  if  Jesus  Christ  himself  came  down 
from  heaven  they  would  give  O'Neill  the  preference 
in  the  character — * 

"The  rest  of  the  remark  was  lost  in  the  shriek        7 
of  the  locomotives..."  jC 


During  the  summer,  matters  in  the  theatres  looked 
very  dark  indeed.  There  were  too  many  attractions  advertised 


too  few  citizens  eager  or  willing  to  support  them.  25aguire«/J» 
vt  B  ■■ldv7in,s,vlost  his  leading  lady  ^ose  CoghlanJLin Aagggfey 


^ 

at 

he  was  lauded  for  his  "plucky"  attempt  to  keep  the  legitimate 
drama  alive.   The  California  had  temporarily  succumbed s  was 
offering  Aimee  Opera  Bouffe.  Then,  after  a  bad  w<£ek  in 
which  "Inogene"  featured,  the  California  closed  for  repairs. 

On  August  11,  LI'guire  offered  Lotta  Crabtree  in  her 
usual  repertoire.  Lotta's  drawing  power  was  great,  but 
her  terns  were  ruinous — 60%  of  the  gross  ! 

On  August  25  the  California  began  a  new  dramatif 
seasonj  the  first  stars  we  re  Robson  and  Crane.  On  the 
eaine  night,  the  3ush  Street  Theatre  advertised 
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Kaverly's  Liastodon  Minstrels. 

On  September  9  Baldwin's  presented  a  new  play  by 
the  young  fledgling,  David  Belasco,   in  collaboration 
with  James  Heme. 

Young  David  Belasco  had  grown  very  active  in 

adapting  plays.     With  Jaines  A.  Heme  he  had  achieved 

several  minor  triumphs  during  the  year  and  was  definitely 

on  the  path  to  success.     On  June  30  a  new  collaborative 

piece  had  boon  highly  praised,— "Marriage  by  Moonlight," 

adapted  fron^Ca^.illa's  Husband."  0*    (S2^ i  ' ^ if^""^* G&tffck^ 

\)&     Tlie  drama  offered  on  September  9  was  entitled  "Chums •" 

This  play  was  in  part  an  adaptation  from  an  English  dra-na, 

"The  Mariner's  Compass."       At  this  first  presentation  in 

San  Francisco,  Heme  played  Terry  Dennis  on ;  Katherine 

A, 

Coi"coran   (Mrs.  Heme)  played  Chrystal;  Annie  Adams,  Aunt 
Betsy;    and  LTairLe  Adams,  Little  Chrystal.     The  piece  was  fc&$L 
praised,*   &&&  sufficiently  satisf \&&  its  authors  to  encourage 
them  to  take  it  east  for  trial!     Eventually, %$,&  rechristened 

A 

"Hearts  of  Oak,"  this  homely  drama  was  beloved  all  over  the 

country,  from  Hew  England  to  Seattle. 

"Churns"  ran  for  two  weeks.  The  critics  and  the 

audiences  liked  it;  but  the  newspapers  did  not  withhold 

A 
their  usual  disparaging  comments 

"Regarding  the  question  of  originality  in 
all  its  beari:gs,  it  might  be  safe  to  insinuate 
that  while  the  crudities  of  the  piece  may  bo 
original  the  prftfpounder  motives  owe  their 
being  to  some  remote  and  by  no  means  contemptible 
dramatic  authority." 


In  September,  during  the  visit  to  San  Franci 
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of  General  Grant,  the  theatres  declared  a  General  Grant  week,  . 

yying  to  attract  the  distinguished 'guest.  Even  the  ancient 

theatrical  rivalries  seemed  feeble,  however.  The  last 

familiar  touch  was  the  simultaneous  announcement  of  the 

play  "Miss  Gv4.lt ♦'  at  Baldwin's  and  at  the  California. 

On  Odtober  20,  after  two  disastrous  months,  the  California 

Theatre  closed.  This  time  the  move  was  a  simple  confession 

of  financial  failure.  There  had  been  much  good  and  inexpensive 

entertainment  elsewhere  to  detract  from  the  California1  a 

lesser  stars,  like  «Ada  Cavendish.   Said  the  Chronicle  off 

October  26: 

"It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  many 
years  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  San  Francisco 
to  find  such  a  dull,  depressed  feeling  as 
existed  last  week  in  theatrical  circtLed.1' 

But  a  month  later  tha  California  reopened.  Frank 
Mayo  was  offered  as  star.  By  Christmas  prospects  had 
brightened  somewhat »  the  California  offered  as  the  usual 
holiday  spectacle,  "The  Seven  Sisters."  The  Baldwin 
still  held  out  in  legitimate  drama,  Maguire  had  braved 
many  storms,  but  rounded  out  his  thirty  years  in  San 
Francisco's  theatres  with  his  name  still  something  to 
conjure  with.  The  Bush  Street  Theatre  v/as  offering  the 
Colville  Opera  Burlesque  Company;  the  Standard  had 
turned  to  Hermann,  the  magician,  and  "illusions."  A 
little "family  resort"  called,  strangely,  "St.  Ann's  Rest," 
was  offering  mild  variety  entertainment,  at  Eddy  and  Powell 
Streets.  l#oU  o^jjj  V^^p,  hJKL,  wl^/L^^^J  *  ^  £=g£ 
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Times  were  changing,   "he  theatre  could  not  re trace 
its  steps  to  the  gay  Fifties  or  the  prosperous  Sixties. 
But  already  the  seeds  of  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  development 
had  been  sown.   Significantly ,  the  unpretentious  Tivoli  Gardens 
had  been  launched  on  a  career  which  was  to  develop  a  new 
harvest  of  legends,  a  new  set  of  standards*  The   little 
house,  which  had  sailed  for  several  months  under  the  banner 
of "His  Tajesty's  Ship  Pinafore,"  put  forth  jovially  into  the 
perilous  waters  of  a  new  decade. 

The  year  of  1879  seems  to  have  been  prophetic — seems 
to  have  looked  forward  instead  of  back.  The  evil  days  upon 
which  drama  had  fallen  had  perhaps  acted  as  a  purge.  New 
blood  was  being  drawn  into  the  theatre,  a  new  life  being 
built  up  on  the  debris  of  old  deeds  and  hopes.   Gre.t  men  ■ 
were  in  the  making  in  San  Francisco t  David  Delasco,  David 
Garfield,  Clay  H.  Greene — to  name  only  a  few  whose  careers 
are  best  known — these  San  Franciscans  and  others  schooled  in 
the  city  were  to  have  heavy  hands  in  the  re-making  of  the 
nation's  drama  in  the  next  score  of  years. 

San  Francisco  had  passed  through  a  day  of  trials  and 
tribulations  and  was  settling  down  into  a  maturity  not  too 
settled  <bo  be  gay.  Perhaps  the  city's  theatres  were  never 
again  to  achieve  the  glories  they  had  known;  certainly  the 
city  was  never  to  be  so  young,  so  boisterous,  so  proud, 
after  the  Sobering  Seventies  had  passed. 
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Recalling  pioneer  days  of  electric  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— old  Tivoli  Theater 
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